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THE MOODY POET'S FANTASY. 
(A HUNGARIAN SONG.) 











BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





THE bird is not forgotten, 
When his song is not heard ; 

For the green leaves remember 
The wings of the bird! 


Nor is the wave forgotten 
When gone is the wave; 
For the lone sands remember 

The kisses it gave! 


But no one remembers 
My poor songs and me,— 
Birds flown in the forest, 
Waves lost in the sea! 
New YorK Crry. 


» 








BY MARY BLIZABETH BLAKE, 





Younes grief is hot grief, 

Sadden scorching bud ani jeal; 
Then swift the > eae 

eat and bud do bloom «gain. 

But old grit is cod grief, 

Kills together root and sheaf; 
S>-.ag comes back to sea and sky, 
Biasted lies the field for aye. 


One is the gray dark 
That hides the dawn of day, 
Loud sings the soaring lark, 
And soft it melts away. 
And one is the black dark, 
Cold and scant of breath, 
Twilight fading cold and stark 
Into night’s grim death. 


God! We hail the message fond ; 
Morn of Heaven waits beyond. 
BosTor, Mass, 


= 
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THE FIRST WOMEN’S MISSION. 
BY LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, D.D. 


THE farewell to the Sandwich Island missionaries to 
which the seventeen year-old boy and girl, Leonard 
Bacon and Mary Raynolds, drove over together from 
West Haven, and returned with prayers and vows of 
consecration, was in 1819. Ten years from that time, 
the young man was himself in a position by his own 
efforts to send forth into the foreign mission field the 
companion of his youthful enthusiasm at that memorable 
meeting. 

Much had happened in the interval. He had com- 
pleted his four years at Andover—years of diligent 
study, but at the same time of strenuous effort in every 
emerging cause of humanity and religion. The cause of 
the Negro, whether bond or free; the cause of the In- 
dian, then, as ever since, the victim of private rapacity 
and official perfidy ; and eminently the cause of the 
Greek struggling against Turkish tyranny, had enlisted 
his active and effective sympathy. Leaving the semi- 
nary, he had already received ordination as a mission- 
ary, and was on his way to the West, eager to take up 
the work in which his father had prematurely worn out 
his life, when he felt constrained reluctantly to obey a 
summons to that ancient church at New Haven in whose 
service he continued for nearly sixty years. 

It was in the third year of his pastorate, in December, 
1827, that New Haven was filled with rejoicing, and the 
college buildings were illuminated, on receiving the 
news of that accidental battle of Navarino which anni- 
hilated the Turkish Navy and secured the independence 
of Greece. To the young pastor it was an occasion for 
something more than fireworks—it was an opening for 
civilization, and the Gospel, and the kingdom of God. 





He set himself at once to studying the possibilities of 
useful labor in Greece and in all those regions of the 
East to which Greece, liberated, enlightened, evangelized, 
must be the key. He embodied the result of the widest 
reading to which he had access in an elaborate article 
which became a starting point of active organization. 
Tohim the time seemed one of brief and priceless oppor- 
tunity ; and when,’a year later, he learned that the Pru- 
dential Committee of the American Board had got no 
further with the business than sending out a man to ex- 
plore, his impatience overflowed in a confidential letter 
to a member of that committee, his brother-in-law, Dr. 
Wisner, afterward Secretary of the Board : 

‘“* What information do you expect to get by an exploring 
expedition to Greece, which you cannot get from the most 
authentic and the most recent books, and from the jour- 
nals of the day, or from living witnesses that are within 
your call? Why should an agent be sent from this coun- 
try to make the tour of Greece, when your practiced mis- 
sionaries are lying high and dry at Malta? Especially, 
why should a man who can speak no language but the one 
his mother taught him be sent in quest of information 
among Greeks and Turks and Frenchmen, when King, 
who speaks, I was going to say, with the tongues of men 
and at gels, is already on the spot for the very purpose of 
exploring, and is sending us, by every vessel, such intelli- 
gence as makes more undeniable what we very well know 
already—that if anything is done for Greece it must be 
done upon the instant. . . . Believe me, the time now 
is not to explore that field, but to occupy it; and if the 
beneficenceof our citizens waits till Mr. —— has done 
exploring, you will only have to lament over an unhappy 
illustration of the adage, post est occasio calva. [Oppor- 
tunity has no back hair—take it by the forelock.] A year 
hence the Greeks will feel perfectly competent to take care 
of themselves, and their country will be swarming with 
adventurers who will either have prepossessed themselves 
of the confidence of the people and of all the advantages 
for accelerating the march of mind among them, or will 

have taught them the habit of suspicion toward for- 
eigners.”’ 

An incident which gave point and direction to Mr. 
Bacon’s efforts at this juncture was the premature re- 
turn from his mission in the East of his old friend, 
Josiah Brewer, known to him at the beginning of his 
ministry at New Haven (1825) as a true yokefellow in 
labors for the abolition of slavery and the uplifting of 
the free black people. The case of Mr. Brewer was one 
of a class so numerous as to represent perhaps the largest 
leakage and waste in the ordinary conduct of missionary 
societies—the case of a good and able and devoted man 
sent out into the foreign field, sustained there long 
enough to learn the language and the ways of the people, 
and then retired from the work just as he was beginning 
to be useful. It would be a valuable contribution to the 
economies of missions if one should make thorough 
study of this matter, and compute the comparative per- 
cent of Joss at this leak in the different mission 
boards.:, It is safe to predict that such an inquiry would 
make a salutary impression on the boards or on their 
constituents, and tend to the reformation of a serious 
fault. 

In company with that greatly beloved man, the Rev. 
Matthias Bruen, whose fragrant memory in the churches 
long survived his early death, Mr. Bacon, by his personal 
labor, secured the appointment of an influential commit- 
tee in New York, and then, returning home, organized 


‘The Ladies’ Greek Association of New Haven,” on 


which pioneer ‘‘ women’s board” he relied mainly, and 
not in vain, for the support of an independent mission. 
The death of Mr. Bruen, only a few weeks later, left no 
motive power in the New York Committee, and the re- 
sponsibility of the enterprise rested on the ladies of his 
own little town, There had been ‘‘ women’s auxiliary 
societies” before; Mr. Brewer himself, on his former 
mission under the American Board, had been supported 
by a ladies’ society in Boston for missions to the Jews. 
But so far as I know, this new mission was the first one 
in history to be set on foot, directed and sustained by a 
society of women, 

Mr. and Mrs. Brewer sailed for Smyrna, December 9:b, 
1829, taking with them, as assistant in their work, Mies 
Mary Raynolds, and, for company, Mrs. Brewer's brother, 
Master Stephen Field. 

If the story of this work were told in full, it would be 
an honorable chapter in the history of missions. But 
there is no space for it here. Lot me speak only of two 
facts in the sequel of the story. 


The first is merely incidental, altho of curious interest. 
The little circle of this missionary family has furnished 
two out of the nine judges of the highest judicial tribu- 
nal in the world—Mr. Justice Field and Mr. Justice 
Brewer. 

The second is the long and beautiful story of the life of 
Mary Raynolds Schauffler, so lately translated, at the 
venerable age of ninety-two, into the glory into which 
her saintly husband has awaited her. The many Amer- 
ican Christians who remember the grace and dignity of 
her old age will appreciate the delight and pride with 
which, in their mid-life, her old friend, recalling to mind 
the simple New England country girl beside whom he 
had sat at the missionaries’ farewell, remarked the honor 
and admiration with which her noble womanhood was 
regarded by representatives of the highest culture of 
European courts, in the Frank circles of Constantinople. 
Her life passed through many vicissitudes ; but in the 
course of it were incidents, well known to her near 
friends, which delightfully illustrate the promise : ‘*Them 
that honor me I will honor,” It is time now that the 
story of her life should be told in full. The ample litera- 
ture of missions contains no fairer volume than the auto- 
biography of Dr. Schauffler. The sons who worthily 
bear that honored name owe it to the Church to supple- 

ment and complete the volume by adding to it the story 
of Mary Raynolds. 

Norwicu, Conn, 
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STEVENSON IN EDINBURGH. 
STORIES OF HIS BOYHOOD. 
L 
BY EVA BLANTYRE SIMPSON, 


‘* THE society talk of even the most brilliant man is of 
greatly less account than what you will get from him (as 
the French say) in ‘a little Committee’”’ wrote R. L. 
Stevenson. 

When he was in the heart of his twenties, he became 
a familiar guest and ruling member of a little Committee 
which met at our fireside ; and if he had never lived to 
become a famous author, his friends would still have 
treasured the remembrance of the companion fall of 
whimsical mannerisms, with whom they jested and 
argued, while tasting of what he called the spice-of-life 
battle. This spare-formed, brilliant-eyed boy (for his 
slightness gave him the appearance of being younger than 
his years) was still teaching himself the art of writing, 
but he had already acquired the art of talking. He was 
so enthusiastic on whatever filled his mind, so anxious to 
disburden himself of some new idea, he was an ever- 
welcome companion to those who knew him intimately. 
Sometimes it was Thoreau, Whitman, Burns, he had 
been living with ; sometimes he was glorying in some 
doughty deed he had read of, and he clothed his fluent 
speech in quaint words and fantastic thoughts. He told 
us of all his queer “‘ supposings” in his early days which 
appeared in his ‘‘ Child Play.” When he was older, he 
used to trot along to the shop he has immortalized, to 
buy these coveted prints, ‘‘A Penny Plain; 2d. Colored,” 
and at Swanston Cottage on the hills south of Edin- 
burgh (which was his summer home), he learned much 
of pastoral things, while listening to the ‘‘shepherd’s 
tale below the hawthorn.” 

On comparing our notes of nursery days, Stevenson 
was appalled at the stories of our ‘“‘ company manners.” 
Tho we were nearly opposite neighbors and used to 
watch the same lamplighter ‘‘ emulating ” as he said 
‘¢ the punctuality of Heaven’s orbs and knocking another 
Juminous hole into the dusk,” we never met till the cen- 
tury had left middle age behind it and was well over its 
threescore and ten. He pictured to us how he used to go 
to his infantine parties, a model small boy, the pride of 
mother and nurse. We regretted we had not chanced 
to meet when he was enjoying these early social gayeties 
of Auld Reekie ; but may be the precocious only child, 
with his old-fashioned manners and stagey bows, would 
have been roughly handled by those who, in after years, 
were his comrades. He was biographical in his conver- 
sation as in his essays, not from egotism, but from the 
thoughts and recollections which welled up in bis mind, 
and bis desire to share them with his fellows. He was 
full of aninsatiable wish to know how his experiences 

differed or resembled other people’s. He was amused 
when he seasoned our dinner with good company, to 
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see how we all eschewed mustard which, he learned, was 

. owing to a stern old nurse having spooned it into our 
mouths when we indulged in unparliamentary language. 
He told us how he had longed, with that curiosity which 
was a strong characteristic of his, to have a brother so as 
to call him Raca. We assured him if he had come to 
our nursery, which was on the opposite side of the 
equare gardens to his home, he would have seen what 
prompt punishment the powers on high would have 
visited on him. Shelley, when out ina boat with Jane 
Williams, seized with a desire to ‘‘ solve the riddle” and 
there and then to crossto the bourne, reminds one of Ste- 
venson who also had inhim, even as a child, a marked 
inquisitiveness after the unknown, as thestory of Raca 
proves, 

Louis was brought up on the Shorter Catechism, and 
that ‘*‘ Sabbath observance which makes a series of grim 
and perhaps serviceable pauses in the tenor of Scotch 
boyhood,” of which he wrote. He was astonished and 
puzzled to find we younger members of a ‘‘long” 
family, had eluded the Catechism, and only knew afew 
meter psalms and paraphrases to prateif reviewed. He 
once persisted he heard us wrangling as to whether there 
were eleven or twelve Commandments. Findirg we 
denied, and wereoffended by this statement, he was pro- 
fuse in his apologies, tho he stuck to his doubts as to the 
knowledge thereof of the Scotch heathen, as he dubbed 
us. 

He was .very sensitive to ridicule, which made him 
merciful on the tender points in the feelings of others. 
We used to amalgamate to heckle him on his shabbiness 
and peculiarites of dress, which drew adverse remarks 
upon him, With many vehement gesticulations he 
would protest they did not arise from affectation. I 
verily believe that he stuck to his long hair, his vel- 
veteen jacket, from the ‘“‘accent of his mind” that ab- 
horred conventionality and social fetters. One evening 
the grime of town was on his white flannel shirt. He 
was called on to note how his friends’ orthodox starched 
linen had withstood the November fog. He appeared 
joyously a few evenings after in a black flannel one. 
When it was suggested he should number the collars of 
his new garments so as to allow the world to know 
when he put one on afresh, the triumphant light faded 
from his face and he fell in a dismayed heap into his cor- 
ner of the sofa, burying his face in his slender, invalidy 
hands, while his long hair fell in lank locks over them, 
The black flannels turned rusty in the tub and were 
shorily abandoned. When the friend whose voice 
‘rang in the empty vestibules of youth ‘On an Ielet,’” 
was going to be married, Stevenson had to officiate as 
groomsman. He aliowed himself to be led to the tailor’s 
and had his clothes ordered for him. Their rigidity 
terrified him. He begged for a velvet collar toa frock 
coat, a gayer waistcoat; but his tailor, backed by his 
two companions, remonstrated : *‘ Oa this occasion you 
must allow me to use my judgment; you can order what 
eccentricities you like when you have only yourself 
to please.” This quelled him, but these clothes 
were a source of childish interest to him. He 
dressed at our house, as his people were at their 
cottage under the shadow. of the Pentlands. He 
feit so unique in orthodox attire we had difficulty 
in persuading him we were not chaffing, when we did 
not laugh when heappeared. Just as we thought he had 
started, he rusbed back and stood on achair to see him- 
self once more in the sideboard mirror, and with a smile 
of incredulous amusement he sallied forth, apprehen- 
sively fearing jeers from an astonished people. He 
came in one Sunday evening, saying he had gone to 
church with his parents in these ‘‘ marriage garments.” 
He was quite chagrined they were so pleased at his ap- 
pearance, and he kept marveling that what to him was a 
singular garb, had drawn no wondering notice down on 
his tall-hatted head, Another suit of ordinary clothes, 
some one had cajoled him into buying, cost him an evil 
quart dheure. They were very light colored tweeds, 
und he wore them one day when he joined us in London, 
He called on us constantly for admiration, and we flat- 
tered him nobly, for he was full of the guileless trans- 
parent vanity of a child. Walking up the pathway by 
Holland House some smut fell, and Stevenson fled—a 
light-robed, thin form scudding along the alley—tili 
breathless he stopped and turned a terrified look back, 
asking, ‘‘ Have any blacks fallen on my angel clothes ?” 
The question suggested a means to chastise his overween- 
ing pride. We pretended to remove the offending body 
from the angelic cuat—abused the clumsiness of an 
assisting brother for smudging a smut on to the anxious 
victim’s shoulder. He walked on, sadly ill at ease. We 
were possessed by demons of chaff—we rubbed in that 
imaginary smudge, condoling and suggesting remedies, 
while Louis tried to see it himself in plate-glass windows. 
We were hard-hearted. His pained, nearly weeping 
expression only urged us on to further flights of 
fancy, till he tore off his angel coat in the High Street, 
Kensington. Seeing it still immaculate, the weight of 
anxiety passed off his face. Then he cast a reproachful 
glance at us; but with a smile in eyes and lips said, 
pathetically: ‘‘‘ En—you two brutes,’ to misquote a well- 
known author.” After deliberating if it were warm 
enough to allow him to continue his walk in his shirt 
sleeves, he very leisurely resumed his coat, and the 
crowd which was gathering dispersed. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


His fancy in his conversation wandered through many 
curious nooks, and he was full of strangely odd ideas. At 
one time be was keen on founding a pawning society. 
Every one was to pawn under the title of John Lidall (I 
think that was the name) all the world over. Some 
future investigator of musty records was to be astounded 
that John Lidall was constantly pawning all manner of 
things in every quarter of the globe. Lives of John 
Lidall were to be written in eoming centuries and many 
conjectures made as to the manner of man he was. Ste- 
venson loved, as he said, ‘‘to play with possibility and 
knock a peg for fancy to hang on”; and he saw and 
planned many possibilities as to John Lidall. We held 
we did not want to pawn anything ; and Louis, who had 
come in elated, waving his cigaret in arching wreaths, 
was much depressed we would not join in this new idea. 
He had an endless succession of them. One even- 
ing he fell to conjecturing if he were suddenly trans- 
planted back to the fourteenth or fifteenth century, what 
vocation in life he would have suited. His companions 
said they would have gone, heavily sheathed in armor, 
careering about on cart horses. Tho he would fain have 
been a knight so bold in pursuit of noble deeds, his delicate 
physique would not have been able to stand the wear'and 
tear of thore rough times. He thought a jester would 
have suited his capabilities—Wamba, Touchstone, Yorick 
and many friends in motley sprang up to bear him com- 
pany. His face brightened, and he wandered up and 
down the library picturing himself ‘‘ a fool i’ the forest.’ 
A man-at-arms shattered his dreams and brought him 
to a standstill on the rug. He held Louis had not 
brains enough for a jester, but Stevenson argued 
long before he gave up this bright-robed career. The 
man-at-arms persisted our slim friend could certainly 
talk enough to amuse two or three gathered round a 
nineteenth century library fire; but he had no voice to 
sing to the ladies in the bower, no diplomatic tact, and 
would have been too anxious to harangue guests gathered 
round the baronial board on some novel hobby, some 
new flight of fancy. He most unwillingly relinquished 
cap and bells, and tried without success many employ- 
ments. ‘I believe I would have to be a turnepit,” he 
cried, in despair; but one he sailed on inland waters 
with, vowed he was unfit even for that, for he would 
scatter gravy as he ecattered cigar ash when flourishing 
his gesticulating hands. Finally and humbly he took 
refuge in the Church ; but as he was no fisher of men 
and he cold not even angle for Friday’s dinner, he fixed 
that his Middle Ages vocation would be clerk to the but- 
tery and cellar. 

With the enthusiasm of the twenties he was keen on 
tasting of new experiences. He did not heed Thoreau’s 
advice, ‘*Do not seek so anxiously to be developed, to 
subject yourself to many influences to be played on—it 
is all dissipation.” He loved that kind of dissipation. 
When his experiments failed he would be crestfallen ; 
but with cheerful determination brighten up and 
seek for some other fanciful impression, He told us 
he had been taught from his infancy along with the 
Shorter Catechism that the Devil, as a lure, always 
favored the first ventures of agambler. He, with a firm 
belief in this and anxious to cheat ‘‘ Auld Clootie” him- 
self, when ordered south put £5 on the gaming table, 
hugging himself with the knowledge that this was to be 
his last as well as his first venture. He was full of 
visions how he would employ the £5 won from the Devil. 
His extravagances ran to books, and in a shop in the old 
city of his birth, where the houses were then stiffening 
with cold, lay an edition of a book he wanted. He put 
his money down with smiling confidence, and lost. He 
was utterly flabbergasted. He felt, he said, as if a prop 
of his belief had been shattered ; but, he added, the D-vil 
made a mistake if he thought he would ever get him to 
try his luck again. 

EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 


IN WINTER’S FIELDS AND WOODS. 
THE HABITS AND MIGRATIONS OF BIRDS. 
BY WILLIAM HIGGS. 














TuHE bluejays had been calling throughout the morn- 
ing and eying furtively the braid of corn hung for them 
in the pear tree, but without approaching any nearer to 
the windows than the upper branches of the maples, 
being as yet in abundant flesh and feeling no immediate 
call torun risks in pursuit of a meal. Presently from 
the top of a tamarack across the street, where the sun 
lights up the sparse pink of its breast, comes the mellow 
note of a young pine grosbeak—one of a colony of those 
rare Canadian visitors seen about our woods this wiater 
for the first time in years, and revealing the power of an 
unusually early and severe cold wave to extend the 
southward limit of migration of even the hardiest spe- 
cies. There is something questioning in the tone, as if 
the bird were interrogating his surroundings ; tho he is 
apparently not greatly disturbed at finding himself in 
the village, and only makes off toward the open country 
when I approach a little too near the tree on which he 
has his perch. His flight is in the direction of a piece of 
woods with whose features I am familiar; and as he 
may cut short his stay at any moment if the weather 
moderates, I take it as an invitation to follow in his 
wake, 

Leaving the street at 9 point on the northern outskirts 
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of the village, I strike into an open field and find that, a 
the unused watering trough, the frost has formed a tube 
of ice some two inches in diameter from the feed pipe to 
the surface of the trough, through which the stream 
spirts straight as an arrow in a sheath of silver light, It 
is ani illustration of the means whereby Nature carries 
on her operations in the face of winter's opposition, 
weaving out of the moving stream itself a sheath for itg 
protection, the water flowing as freely through the gelig 
tube as tho its sides were lined with fire. Last night the 
thermometer had not fallen low enough to render such 
protection necessary, and the stream was all exposed; 
but about midnight the mercury dropped. and the water 
began toform a rapidly contracting ice-collar where the 
spray struck the edge of the trough, gradually extending 
the protective sheath till-the space to the pipe wag 
bridged. Under the influence of yesterday’s sun the 
snow in the open field has packed and become amorphous, 
all traces of its original structure being lost ; but in the 
shadow of the barn the crystals have preserved their 
integrity and lie lightly above the grass-blades in all 
varieties of leafy stars. 

Climbing the wall which forms the boundary between 
one pasture and another, I come upon a chipmunk’s 
track. The little creature has left the wall exactly at 
the point where I have reached it, and the tracks lead on 
in the direction of the woods. It is easy to follow them 
across the snow, and I tracatheir wanderings from weed 
to weed, and from bowlder to bowlder as they push fur. 
ther and further into the pasture,tbeir maker having prob- 
ably been early afield. Coming toa wide, flat stone which 
lies sloping to the south, and upon which the chipmunk 
has evidently paused to rest or play, since the trail circles 
about it and returns to it several times before making 
again toward the woods, I place my face within an 
inch or two of its surface, and find it perceptibly warmer 
there than a few feet higher up. It was perhaps this fact 
which induced the creature to arrest its march ard linger 
a while in the warmth, before carrying out its morning 
program. On reaching the second wall I am surprised 
to see that the tiny footprints continue on across the 
larger ficld—the further bound of which is out of sight 
beyond the sloping ridge—making in an almost straight 
line fur the woods. The smallness of the track gives an 
appearance of stupendous daring to its embarkation upon 
the chartless snow, since there is nowhere a bowlder ora 
stump by which to steer, nor are any other footprints 
visible, Instinctively I think of the lemmings, which 
pursne their migratory line undeviatingly tilltn__- verish 
in the Norway seas. 

Reaching the clearing which houcis the woods upon 
the south, I find it difficult any longer .: track the chip- 
munk, several rows of tiny footprints being, --an jn all 
directions, and pointing to the neighborhood a& +n 
scene of some morning rendezvous. To compensate for 
the loss, however, other trails are scattered about. In 
particular there is a grouse’s track on the outskir:s of 
the wood, the prints leading from acluster of young 
hemlocks in the clearing, and pursuing their way along 
a moss-grown log and by cradle heap; covered with rua- 
ning pine, till they disappear wittia the actual woods. 
Here they wander about beneath the hemlocks in 
leisurely, uncertain way, and presently they are joined 
by others, the two affording indications of a quiet, linger- 
ing greeting, as if the birds had conversed a little con- 
cerning things of the morning before going about their 
business, The grouse is an afternoon feeder, and I 
nowhere see any signs of its having sought for food be- 
neath the snow, tho there are partridge berries in plenty 
on the confines of the wood. 

Overhead the Canada nuthatches are scrambling up 
and down the hemlock truvks and flitting from birch to 
birch, each bird apparently restricting himself for the 
nonce toa certain given locality, and changing from 
birch to hemlock and from hemlock to birch, without 
deviating from its circle of individual trees. Further 
along the surface of the snow is covered with shreds 
from the hemlock cones, showing where the érossbills 
have been at work; and on the poplars and birches by 
the pond there sre chickadees and kinglete. I find that 
my yesterday’s wanderings have been followed by a fox, 
whose pad has punched a hole in several of my foot- 
prints along the outskirts of the wood ; and further 
along, he in his turn has been followed by a dog. There 
is almost nothing that has happened siace yesterday in 
the woods, but its record has been left for my inspection. 
The triangular marks of the rabbits wind about in all 
directions, and their ordure spots the whiteness of the 
snow. In one place I come upon the footprints of a cat, 
which have their own peculiar sequence—indicative of 
stealth and strength. There is something tiger-like in the 
very trail, as of a creature deliberate and relentless ; it 
has nothing of the exuberance, or of the occasional 
irrelevaucy of the dog’s. 

From the top of a distant hemlock I catch now the 
mellow peot of the pine grosbeak, that Northern repre- 
sentative of the cardinal and the rose-breasted whose 
sepatation from the parent stock—if the birds had a 
common source—must have occurred innumerable year* 
ago. The bird is a slow and deliberate mover, and in 
flying has traits which suggest the robin. He is some- 
what smaller, however, and under closer insp2ction the 


short, chick bill and forked tail readily establish his 


identity, So far as I am able to judge, the birds I have 
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come upon to-day are females or young males in their 
first year’s dress. One which a friend brings me is a 
magnificent specimen and has the rose of the breast con- 
siderably advanced. Turned toward one in the open 
sunlight it would have been easy to mistake him for an 
adult male. 

As is the case with nearly all our wandering birds, the 
grosbeaks keep up their vocal activity even when on the 
feed, the full soft note, so suggestive of opulent ripe- 
ness, being constantly repeated ; and ‘the whistling lisp 
which accompanies all their movements on the wing, 
and serves to keep the members of the flock together, 
reveals their identity when flying over a hight too great 
for the eye to distinguish them from other birds, I 
notice nothing conscious or premeditated in their utter- 
ances under either of these conditions ; rather it is as if 
through long ages the habit had become spontaneous— 
as involuntarily the accompaniment of every movement 
as the undeliberate spreading of the primaries with the 
lifting of the wing. In the woods they are but slightly 
shy of man, and seem little apprehensive of danger from 
my proximity. 

As yet the problem of sustenance with the birds bas 
been one not difficult of solution, and the business of 
foraging is carried on in a buoyant and unserious way. 
The chickadees hang from the birch twigs and interview 
their observers with preternatural gravity and knowing- 
ness, as if nothing depended on their activity; and a 
Canada nuthatch, that has been alternating between a 
hemlock trunk and a contiguous birch for several min- 
utes, making passages to and fro, descends presently 
upon a moss-grown stump. Finding nothing to tempt 
his palate, he is yet in no hurry to return to the hem- 
locks, but moves quietly about like an oven bird, and 
slips up into the birch above him only when my footfall 
draws too near. It is the second time that I have come 
so close to one of these tiny voyagers. The first time 
was in the summer, when the bird is rather rare, the 
one I interviewed being apparently an invalid and 
allowing me almost to touch it as it stood in the sun on 
a dilapidated wall. To-day there seems to be dozens of 
them scattered about the woods. 

A flock of kinglets, which have been foraging in the 
poplars, rise presently above the birch tops and make off 
in an easterly direction, the sunlight turning the whitish 
gray of their under feathers to silver as they wheel a 
little away from their observer and are seen against the 
hemlock’s darkened green, 

It is characterist'c of the variety of our woodland- 
wiater life that the birds seen to-day should range from 
the crows and a long-tailed hawk to these—the most 
diminutive of our Northern avifauna—and that the 
tracks of the large white rabbit, with their intervals in 
places of at least a rod between the leaps, should be 
crossed by the tiny trail of the wood-mouse, with a space 


between the footprints of little more than an inch and a 
half, 
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DRESS AND ADDRESS IN THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


TITLES AND DIGNITIES. 








BY EDWARD MCSWEENY, §.T.D., 


PROFEfS80R OF CANON Law, MOUNT ST. MARY’s COLLEGE, EMMETS- 
BURG, MARYLAND. 





EVERY religious body in the United States uses for 
its ministry some particular form of dress, or of addrese, 
or of both. Some even affect a uniform attire and man- 
ner of salutation for mere membership; such are the 
Dunkards, the Friends, The thing is natural, The 
Catholic Church allows great liberty in these matters. 
Hence the great and picturesque variety of garb among 
her monks and nuns ; some of whom wear quite striking 
habits, others are not distinguishable from their fellow- 
citizens in this respect. The fact is, our discipline varies 
according to time and place. 

Besides, two things chiefly are symbolized by robes 
and titles ; one of these is temporal authority, the other 
Spiritual power and office. The people are likely to use 
terms expressive of the former when speaking of the 
latter. Hence the difference between our democratic 
Speech, and that of the monarchists across the ocean. 

Why are not the bishops of the Catholic Church in 
the Republic called *“ My Lord,” but merely ‘‘ Bishop ”? 


Why are there so few prelacies, and why is the title of - 


Monsignor so rare in the United States? In England 
yeu have both “My Lords,” and “ Monsignors,” quite 
Plentiful. Here the former title is never heard, and the 
latter is very scarce. There is not one bearing it now 
in the immense diocese of New York ; not one in Chicago 
or St. Louis; while in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington, one very aged priest in each of those 
Steat cities is so entitled. Evidently the Church feels 
that the time and the country do not call for forms and 
styles of dress and addreas, which have been borrowed 
from monarchical institutions. She uses them else- 
where because she would be “all things to all men, that 
hoe may save all” (1 Cor. 9:22). Monarchy flourished 
Othe early period of her existence, and, indeed, does 
till maintain itself with more or less of its forms and 
*tappings, among nearly all the most powerful nations 
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of the world. If its childlike votaries will not have 
their bread of doctrine without this sugar of colors and 
phrases, surely it is not strange that the Holy Mother 
Church should sprinkle it for them. 

Even in our own Republic there lingers a taste for such 
confectionery. Witness those solid, sensible-looking 
Masons, what odd titles and strange attire they assume. 
Witness the judges of the Court of Appeals in Pennsyl- 
vania the other day going back to judicial gowne. They 
will doubtless have wigs, too, after Easter, And this in 
the State which passed the boomerang ‘* Garb Bull,” and 
the very same year! Risum teneatisamici/ 

But altho the Church uses such things as she finds 
them among the peop’s, yet she does not consider that 
true religion is nec: rily bound up with such tape. On 
the contrary, her b= goods are in the plainest wrap- 
pings. In point of ° « -, the Religious Orders observe the 
evangelical counsel; ©ad avoid such titles and dress, 
Those intermediate .*:lacies are not mentioned in the 
Councils nor in the Catechism They are but a remnant 
of imperialism, a reminder of the times when the rich and 
fantastic ruled society, and priests had to become cour- 
tiers, not only, but even purple-clad princes in order to 
gain confidence and respect from the childlike multitude. 
This is how the historian Alzog defends St. Boniface’ 
the Apostle, of Germany, for consenting to such singu- 
lar policy. But nous avons changé tout cela. The peo- 
ple govern now, and take religious, political and social 
doctrines and opinions, or leave them, without regard to 
what a dead or dying aristocracy may fancy. 

The Church proved in the Kahensly agitation that one 
need not become an Irishman or a German in embracing 
the faith. She is struggling just at present to show that 
converts need not swallow whisky with their holy 
water. If it be required now to convince republicans 
that they need not fear monarchy in submitting to spir- 
itual power, she will doff purple, titles and ornamental, 
uvsubstantial offices, which are borrowed from the 
Roman Empire, defunct at least three hundred and fifty 
years ago. 

The only saints that are recounted in ecclesiastical 
legend as sustaining the columns of the Lateran, the 
Cathedral of the Popes, are Dominic and Francis, the 
two most inveterate foes of worldliness to be found in 
all history. The latter is the *‘ Poor Man of Assisi,” the 
living copy of the ‘‘ Poor Man of Nazareth.” The former 
converted the Albigensian heretics by the poverty of the 
Gospel, when the purple clad and charioted emissaries 
of Innocent III had utterly failed. 

It is the simplicity of the Gospel that always carries 
the popular, heart pace St, Boniface. It is for this reason 
chiefly that monks are the chosen confessors of the rich, 
not only, but of the Popes, the Cardinals, the Bishops 
themselves. The Sacrament of Penance is the Sacra- 
ment of Truth, and men instinctively recoil from going 
to confession to priests arrayed in garments that belong 
pot to their quality of forgivers of sins, but rather to 
imperial court chaplains. Hence the Religious Orders 
are careful never to allow their members to receive such 
title, much less to wear such robes; and the pastors, as 
a rule, invite them or the parochial clergy to preach 
what are called ‘* Missions” (Revivals), rather than those 
priests who have the dress and style of Monsignors. 

St. Ignatius, of Loyola, that “miracle of prudence,” 
made his followers swear never to accept ecclesiastical 
honors, much lers to seek them. They were not even to 
affect a particular uniform, but to dress like the people 
among whom they lived. The very name of “dignity” 
is repudiated among the Jesuite. ‘There are officers in 
the Society,” says Father Ponlevoy, in his life of De 
Ravignan, ‘‘but no dignities.” Every one, from the 
powerful general down to the lowest missioner is simply 
‘‘Father This” or ‘‘ Brother That.” That admirabie 
man, St. Francis of Assisi, would have no title of address 
but the evangelical one of ‘‘ Brother,” and he called his 
Order the Friars Minor, that is, the ‘‘ Popular [in the 
sense of non-aristocratic] Brothers.” The Church ap- 
proved all this ; but she did not try to force it on all, be- 
cause she knew this to be impossible. 

When, however, and where the people and their forms 
of government incline to simplicity cf manners and uni- 
versal suffrage, the Church goes gladly with them. 
Hence the Pope has so often expressed bis delight with 
the United States. Hence Cardinal Satolli’s declaration : 

“The Holy Father earnestly desires that the work of the 
Church should be carried on in harmony with the Govern- 
ment in all matters where cardinal doctrines of religious 
belief were not directly involved.” 

Hence as Democracy epreads the Church will be found 
at home with it. But why does it take Rome so long to 
adjust herself to new surroundings? She moves slowly, 
for she carries the globe, like Atlas, and is surrounded in 
her capital by monarchies. No wonder she takes time 
to realize the mighty Republic, more populous already, 
perhaps, than any other nation in Christendom, and 
which is reacting on all of them, and leavening them 
with liberty, equality, fraternity and noble evangelical 
simplicity. 

Said the brilliant orator at the dedication of St. Paul’s 
Seminary last June : 

“ He lives ina dream who does not see that the anchor is 
heaved, who does not feel the rising breeze, does not per- 
ceive that the age is sailing for new waters aud lands, that 
the onward movement is irreversible, and that regrets and 
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wailing are as unavailable as on the deck of Columbus’s 
caravels, Absolute monarchy, privileged ciasses give way 
to political equality of all before the law, to universal suf- 
frage, control of government by elective assemblies, eligi- 
bility of all citizens to office. There are those who say 
that Age and the Church are now fatally parted. Omanof 
little faith, why look and point backward, why tremble at 
the boundless expanse, the mssteries and storms of the 
ocean, why dream of death and chaos, why sbriek thatallis 
lost, while Hope is at the prow and Faith at the tiller 
while Christ, tho he seemeth to slumber, is aboard ?” 

Titles and dress, to sum up the matter, are either sym- 
bolical of political institutions or else of spiritual truths 
and affections, such as joy, sorrow, suffering, patience, 
etc. The former ‘‘ must go” with the changes of the 
political order. The latter will last as long as human 
nature and the Caurch, for they constitute the language 
of the heart; and every form of social intercourse, 
every manner of worship, each season of the year, every 
different event in the family and in the State, calls for a 
different ritual of speech and color.setting. Neverthe- 
less, even the sanctuary reflects the usages of the laity, 
and adapts itself to what is for the greater good of the 
people, Hence the Eaglish indulge far less in decoration 
than the French, and the latter than the Italians ; while 
even the grandeur of the Roman St, Peter’s is outdone 
by the gorgeousness of the Greek ceremonial in the 
ancient capital of autocratic Russia. 


— 
—_ 


RELATIVE VALUES AGAIN. 


BY E. E. SLOSSON, 
PROFSSSOR OF CHEMISTSY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING. 











Dr. LEFFINGWELL’s “‘ trenchant ” and somewhat per- 
sonal attack on my article, entitled ‘‘ The Relative Value 
of Life and Learning” in THe INDEPENDENT of Decem- 
ber 12ch, contains some misconstructions and unwarrant- 
ed applications that make it seem necessary to add some 
further explanations. 

My object was simply to give, to a largely unscientific 
audience, a clear and frank statement of the spirit which 
moves men to devote their lives tothe pursuit of abstract 
science and to show that there are those who are daily 
giving up fame, wealth and pleasure and sometimes 
even risking their lives forthe discovery of new facts 
which, so far as they could see, would not in any way 
serve to alleviate human suffering or to enhance human 
happiness, and that if this were so, they are entitled to 
any assistance they could get from the lower animals, 
For people in general hardly kaow of the existence and 
aims of pure science; what they call science is tech- 
nology or applied science, and that chiefly inits most use- 
ful forms of mechanical invention and medicine, In 
proof of this it is sufficient to say, that if one asks the 
people he meets who is the greatest American scientist, 
a majority will answer, Edison. An enthusiastic cham- 
pion of learning for learning’s sake has gone so far as to 
say that the function of a university is teaching useless 
knowledge, The epigram is not free from that exagger- 
ation which, as we are told, all scientific men should 
avoid ; but it is not altogether wrong. The most impor- 
tant scientific discoveries have mosily been made without 
regard to utility, and our greatest scientists have been 
those who, like Agassiz, had ‘‘no time to make money ” 
and who would not turn aside from their work to profit 
by any invention they might foresee. One of our most 
successful chemists was one day showing to the president 
of the university a new compound which he had made 
with great difficulty, when the president asked, with a 
somewhat condescending tone, ‘‘ Well, Doctor, what is 
its use?” The professor's eyes flashed with the enthusi- 

asm of a born scientist as he replied: ** Use! Do you 
suppose I would have worked as long as I have for a 
merely useful compound ?” 

Even if the only legitimate aim of science were utilita- 
rian applications, still the shortest way to these would be 
by the apparently roundabout method of abstract science, 
We probably should not yet bave had the telephone, the 
arc light and the electric motor if early scientists had 
set out to invent them directly instead of spending their 
time picking up straws with amber and watching the 
twitchings of a frog’s legs. Allowing experimentation 
on living animals in cases where there is ‘‘ a conceivable 
relation to the cure or treatment of disease,” while for- 
bidding its use ‘‘as a method of research into curious 
physiological phenomena,” as Dr. Leffingwell proposes, 
would do more harm to science, and ultimately to medi- 
cal practice, than the reverse restriction. 

The fact is, there are and always have been, since 
civilization began, men who have held “‘this most hor- 
rible doctrifie” that ‘‘ wisdom is the principal thing,” 
and that ‘‘all the things that may be desired are not to 
be compared to it,” and have shown a willingness to 
prove their faith by works. Dr. Leffingwell does not 
advance any argument against the theme of my article 
that the advancement of science is worth the risk of 
human life and happiners. In fact, the position admits 
of little argument either for or against. Argument 
would be useless between those Armenians who in the 
present crisis are giving their lives for their creed and 
those who deem it best tosave themselves by exchanging 
Christ for Mohammed, There are men who would risk 
their lives to save a drowning kitten, or to win a foot- 
ball game ; men who would die to get a paragraph in & 
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biographical dictionary ; men who would be martyrs for 
the difference between homoousianism and homoiousian- 
ism in doctrine, between two fingers and three fingers in 
blessing or between more or less water in baptism ; men 
who would die rather than wear a button, and men who 
would fight a duel rather than endure being called a liar. 
All we can do is to obey our own consciences and avoid 
calling other people hard names if they have a different 
valuation for life and its objects. 

Dr. Leffingwell ‘* questions very seriously” whether 
experimentation involving some risk to human life, such 
as I mentioned, is ‘‘of common occurrence in the scien- 
tific world.” The instances cited, one a classical exam- 
ple, and the others, with one exception, recently re- 
ported in the newspapers, were chosen because they 
would be recognized by the general reader, or, at least, 
by Macaulay’s schoolboy. I did not then, and do not 
now, regard it as worth while to prepare a longer list 
of recorded instances of dangers risked or sufferings 
endured for the cause of science. Any one familiar with 
Arctic research or other explorations can think of a 
sufficient number of volunteers and victims to prove the 
truth of my statement, even if he be inclined to make 
large deductions on account of those who are chiefly led 
by the desire for fame which is more often the reward 
of this form of scientific research than of any other. 
The dangers of scientific investigation in most other 
fields are, as I said before, rarely recorded, for the obvi- 
ous reason that it is not necessary. For example, I may 
mention that there are in one of our Eastern universities 
two chemists who have for about four years been work- 
ing on a class of organic compounds which are among 
the most explosive and the most poisonous known to 
science. One of the compounds exploded eleven times 
in the attempts to analyze it. Altho taking every pre- 
caution that their ingenuity could devise, both have suf. 
fered severely several times, One wasseriously poisoned 
and the other was permanently injured by a frightful 
explosion, This, however, isnot a ‘‘recorded instance”; 
on referring to the published account of their researches 
we find the nearly fatal accident alluded to by the 
words ‘‘ the compound explodes easily.” These men are 
now working ‘‘ daily” on a compound which they ex- 
pect will be more dangerous than anything yet dis- 
covered, ‘ ; 

But it is not only in original work that one is called 
upon ‘‘to risk health, comfort or life itself.” Even the 
ordinary routine of physical, chemical, mechanical, 
medical, and, possibly one might have to add psycholog- 
ical, laboratories sometimes requires this. The newspa- 
pers have reported the accidental death of at least two 
chemists since the beginning of the fall term. Accidents 
of a serious and sometimes fatal nature do occur even in 
our best-regulated laboratories ; and I have sometimes 
thought it was coming pretty near to human vivisection 
to force a stupid and clumsy student through a course 
in the experimental sciences. I could only speak from 
hearsay of the dangers of medical study and research ; 
but if the physicians of Dr. Leffingweli’s acquaintance 
do not test the effect of new remedies on themselves 
they differ from those of mine. I remember being star- 
tled at first to find that as a student in toxicology I was 
expected to taste a concentrated extract of a poisoned hu- 
man body as a preliminary test for strychnin, and was 
even more surprised to learn that one of my professors 
was taking three times a day a heavy dose of the fluid 
extract of a weed which was poisoning cattle and horses 
by the hundred. I do not mention the professor’s name 

because he had first tried the decoction on a dog; and I 
do not want to bring down upon him the wrath of the 
Humane Society on account of his cruelty—to the dog. 
I mention such things only to show that there are fre- 
quently duties in scientific work which are not agreeable 
todo or nice totellabout. It is true that there are 
many more lives lost on the athletic grounds and in the 
factories than in laboratories; and doubtless there al- 
ways will be more who are willing to sacrifice them- 
selves for pleasure and for gain than for science, 

I quite agree with Dr. Le ffingwell’s eloquent perora- 
tion on the absolute value of human life and the nobility 
of self-sacrifice. I was careful to discuss only the rela- 
tive value, and it was self-sacrifice in one of its noblest 
forms that I was advocating. A readiness to sacrifice 
one’s self to an idea does not logically imply the right 
to sacrifice others. It is rather the Inquisition and the 
Humare Society which compel people to live according 
to the dictates of other people’s consciences, 

I will not discuss the propriety of the terms used in 
this controversy. To one who believes that a scientific 
fact is of more value than a human life, it certainly 
seems ‘*‘ puerile” to object to the use of the lower ani- 
mals for experimental purposes. In one who holds the 
opposite, the harsher epithets which the members of the 
Humane Society apply so freely to those whose efforts 
for the advancement of the human race it impedes and 
opposes are, I could not say, justified, but at least ex- 
plicable. 

LaRaMIs, WYO. 
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THE physician who is attracting thousands of patients 
from all over Europe at the present time is Herr Ast, the 
shepherd doctor, who livesat Radbruch. For a universal 
cha 


e of about 25 cents he diagnoses disease by examining 
& loc 


of the patient’s hair. It is said that his clients 
wait patiently to see him in line all day, and often, when 
their number is large, till midnight. 
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THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL CONTROVERSY IN 
ENGLAND. 


LORD SALISBURY’S ATTITUDE—THE POPULAR MOVEMENT. 








BY A, TOLMAN SMITH. 





THE final refusal of Manitoba to compromise on the 
parochial ‘school question at the instance of the Do- 
minion Government gives peculiar emphasis to the acute 
stage which the same question has reached in the mother 
country. In England, it is true, the double system of 
schools, i.e., public and parochical, is in full operation, 
so that the question is not of restoring clerical schools 
but of giving them larger aid from public funds. Here 
furthermore the Roman Catholic Church is only a 
secondary factor in the contest which is waged primari- 
ly between the Established Church and Nonconformists. 
The principle so firmly embedded in English folicies 
that public control must go with public money was re- 
laxed when the school law of 1870 admitted private 
schools to share in the grant from the public treasury. 
True, they are held to certain conditions and obliged to 
prove the efficiency of their secular instruction by an 
annual examination. Even in these particulars, however, 
the immediate community with which the school deals 
has no voice ; it is a far away central office that applies 
the tests. In addition to the annual grant from the 
public treasury, Board schools, that is, public schools 
managed by an elected board, derive support from local 
taxes ; this is a privilege which the Church schools also 
covet. Readers of THE INDEPENDENT are already 
familiar with the pledges in this respect that the Con- 
servative leaders gave to their constituents during the 
recent campaign, Later events have shown how dan- 
gerous it would be to stir up the people on this sensitive 
point, and the demand for a share in the local taxes has 
been practically abandoned excepting by the Roman 
Catholics. Their proposal is bold and radical. It calls 
for the support of elementary education in schools of all 
classes entirely from public funds, the additional help 
required to come from the rates, gives to any person or 
persons the power to found a new school in any School 
Board District, if the parents of at least thirty children 
of school age desire it and intend to use it, and it gives 
to every such school “ the right to claim and receive 
support both from the Education Department and 
from the local taxes.” Altho similar proposals are 
made from time to time by churchmen, the responsible 
authorities of the Church propose a different course. 
In October last the Archbishop of Canterbury ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare a measure which was 
subsequently sanctioned by the Church Congress, and 
has since been submitted to Lord Salisbury with impos- 
ing ceremony. It was borne by.a large delegation 
headed by the Archbishop himself and comprising a bril- 
liant array of Church dignitaries, Members of Parlia- 
ment, etc. In this measure denominational schools of 
all classes are advocated, Roman Catholic schools for 
Roman Catholic children, Church schools for those of 
the Established Church, and so on; but the additional 
aid required to maintain these schools suitably is to be 
drawn from the public treasury. Lord Salisbury’s reply 
was received with repeated applause, but its actual 
promises are vague and uncertain. He deprecates the 
kind of religion taught in the Board schools, sympa- 
thizes with the ratepayers who are alarmed at the ex- 
travagance of the Boards, but is careful not to make any 
explicit promises. He does not know yet what the in- 
tentions of Government are, and even warns his Grace 
‘* that the Chancellor of the Exchequer may be the lion 
in the way.” Like Mr. Balfour, he realizes also ‘‘ the 
intolerable strain” to which the denominational schools 
are subjected. Under this specious phrase the trifling 
sum that churchmen really pay for the privilege of con- 
trolling the education of forty-five per cent. of the school 
children is skilfully concealed. From a careful analysis 
of the figures it appears that out of every ten dollars paid 
for a child in a ‘‘ voluntary school” the country provides 
all but about a dollar and a half, reckoning, of course, 
the fees paid by some of the children as part of the money 
supplied by the country. Church voluntary contribu- 
tions provide about three and sixpence in the pound, or 
about sixteen cents in a dollar; and it is by no means 
certain that the whole of what little money they have 
voluntarily contributed should all be accredited to ele- 
mentary education. 

The week following the interview with the Archbish- 
op’s deputation Lord Salisbury received a body less im- 
posing perhaps in its array of titled dignitaries, but not 
less forceful from the political standpoint. This was the 
great Wesleyan deputation, whose numerical importance 
had been impressed upon the Premier by a few statistics 
supplied to him before the interview, From these it ap- 
peared that the number of sittings provided in Wesleyan 
Methcdist chapels in England and Wales is 2,146 000; 
the number of Sunday-schools, 7,096; the number of 
Sunday scholars, 965,222 ; the number of day school de- 
partments, 786; the number of scholars therein, 168,616. 
The memorial which this deputation presented was long, 
but their position on the main point can be summed up 
in a few words—i. e., no further aid to denominational 
schools without public control. Recalling the eloquence 
with which the Premier had insisted that every parent 
should have the privilege of knowing that his children 
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were instructed in “‘ his own religion,” one of the chiet 
spokesmen, the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, revealed the 
‘intolerable strain” that the Wesleyans bear. Ho 
said : 

‘There were at least 850,000 Wesleyan Methodist chjj. 
dren in this country who were not in their own day 
schools, because they lived in localities where Wesleyan 
day schools did not exist. There were upward of 10,099 
parishes, chiefly in the rural distric s, where the only day 
school was the Anglican school, altho, as had been stated, 
in some of these cases the children of Wesleyan Metho. 
dist parents were ina majority. In one district in Lin. 
colnshire, for example, there were in a certain school 
188 children, 49 of whom were Anglicans, and 139 
Methodists. That was by no means an exceptional case 
in that part of the country. Unhappily, in present cir. 
cumstances, they were in the painful position that their 
children were by law compelled to go to schools where 
much was taught them to which their parents consciep- 
tiously objected. If the case were reversed, and Church- 
men were placed in such a position in relation, say, to the 
Baptists, he thought that Her Majesty’s Government 
would soon find a remedy.”’ 

Lord Salisbury favored this deputation also with a 
‘long address which was chiefly notable for his persona) 
idea of the remedy for the evils exposed, namely, ‘the 
multiplication of denominational schools.” To the Pre.’ 
mier the alternative of purely secular schools is evident. 
ly an abhorrence. 

The Wesleyans do not stand alone in their opposition 
to the new proposals. The Baptist Union of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland, the Welsh Baptist Union, and the Con. 
gregational Union, have all come out in strong cond m. 
nation and emphatic resolutions against the political 
heterodoxy of the Anglican and Catholic extremistr. In 
the proposals submitted by the Archbishop’s Commitee, 
the unions see an attempt, under the guise of assicia: ca 
to so called voluntary schools, ‘‘to create a fresh en- 
dowment of religious denominations by the State,” 
They will resist any further endowment of ¢cec‘arian 
schools, and demand “‘ the extension of School Boards 
throughout the country.” Outside of denomina ioral 
bounds there are evidences of a popular movement on 
the same lines of resistance. The Birmingham Educa- 
tion League recalls the National Education League of 
1870, whose center was the same city, and which con- 
tended in Parliament and out of Parliament for a 
complete system of public, secular free schools as 
against the compromises actually adopted. Mr, 
George Dixon, who achieved a national reputation ‘ 
as president of the older organization, is chairman of the 
new, and displays the same vigor and zeal in the cause 
as of old. That the spirit is contagious is stown by the 
conference held in London soon after the Birmingham 
meeting, over which Mr. Dixon was invited to preside, 
The popular movement has the advantage of ignoring 
the religious question altogether ; it stands for a polit- 
ical measure which puts the State in exactly the came 
relation to all men, and leaves each to cultivate his jet 
dogmas according to his taste or conscience. Neverthe- 
less, this popular movement can hardly be called irre- 
ligious, since everywhere Nonconformist clergymen are 
conspicuous among its leaders. It is noticeable that 
they carry the war, as it were, into the enemy’s camp by 
exposing the educational weakness of denomina'ional 
schools. Thus, before an important meeting held re- 
cently at Manchester, it was a Baptist minister, the Rev. 
Charles Williams, who supported his declaration that 
‘¢ the Board schools are the best” by citations from the 
latest official report. Classified by the per capita grant 
allowed on the reports of the Government inspectors, the 
following is the order: ‘* The best schools, Board. Next 
best, British (non-sectarian). Third best,Wesleyap. He 
would not call the next best; but the next in order, 
Church of England. The next below that, Roman Cath- 
olic; that was to say, the more of the denominational 
the less of the educational in public elementary schools.” 
He pled that they “‘should secure for the villages of 
the land the best possible education, which they could 
not have without School Boards.” They would not “ dis- 
band their forces nor return to their tents,” he declared, 
‘‘ until there was a Board school within reasonable dis- 
tance of every family in the country.” 

It should be added that the Board school of England 
cannot be styled “godless,” as the public school of 
France often is, nor even secular, like the American 
public schools, since out of 2,392 School Boards in the 
country, all but fifty seven provide for “religious teach- 
ing, reading, or observances” in the schools under their 
control. 


»— 


DR. JAMESON’S CRIME AND BLUNDER. 
A LETTER FROM JOHANNESBURG. 











BY THE REV. H. D. GOODENOUGH. 





JOHANNESBURG is in revolt ; but whether this will be 
called a rebrilion or a revolution the events of the next 
few days will decide. The week which marked the close 
of the old year and the ushering in of the new, has been 
a most exciting one. It seems like a month to lovk back 
upon. At the close of last week revolt was in the air. 
By Tuesday after it had settled down upon the earth in 
the shape of armed men parading the streets ard taking 
possession of the surroanding hills with cannons and 
maxims, q 
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February 13, 1896 


Ten years ago the site of this golden city ot one hun- 


dred thousand people was bleak, bare veldt. The country 
which Mr. Gladstone had givén back to the Boers five 
years before was on the verge of bankruptcy. Then gold 
was discovered, and in rushed a foreign population from 
the four ends of the earth, but principally British. At 
first men were too busy making money to care about the 
goveroment of the country. It was a Republic in which 
every male white person born in the country or natural- 
ized, over sixteen years of age, had a vote. A foreigner 
could become a full burgher after a residence of five 
years, by taking the oath of allegiance to the Republic. 
Probably at that time most of those who came did not 
expect to make this Stute their home ; but as time pass- 
ed the conviction dawned upon many foreigners that this 
would remain their permanent residence, and that it 
would be well for them to become naturalized and have 
a voice in the Government of the country. The convic- 
tion also dawned upon the Boers that if this people were 
admitted to a voice in the country, it was only a ques- 
tion of a few years when they would be outnumbered 
and outvoted. So in 1890 the naturalization law was 


changed requiring ten years’ residence instead of five. 


Two or three years later the law was again changed and 
made so stringent that few cared to avail themselves of 
it, Under it a man must at once swear allegiance to the 
country, but without obtaining any of the privileges of 
citizenship. He could not possibly obtain the full fran- 
chise until he was thirty-seven years of age and after a 
residence of twelve years; but even then his admission 
was dependent upon the whim of the ruling majority of 
the day. And as if to lock the doorand throw the key 
away, the law provided that the terms of the franchise 
law could not be changed without being submitted to a 
vote of the Burghers of the State, and the change ap- 
proved by a two-thirds majority. 

Two years ago a petition, signed by 13,000 men, was 
sent in to the Volksraad asking for the franchise. The 
petition was rejected with laughter and scorn. A year 
later another petition signed by 38,000 men was present- 
ed, asking for the franchise after a reasonable residence 
and subject to reasonable safeguards. This petition was 
also rejected. One of the leading papers of Johannes- 
burg significantly remarked that we should not send in 
ano.her petition. 

The day after Christmas appeared the Manifesto of 
the National Union, an organization of the Ujitland- 
ers, which word is the Dutch for foreigners. 

This Manifesto recites in forcible language the case 
against the Government, and it is undoubtedly a strong 
one, itis shown that the Uitlander population is twice 
that of the Boers ; that more than one-half the land in 
the Transvaal is owned by them; that they pay nine- 
tenths of the taxes, The language of the large part of 
this population is English, yet Government while taxing 
them for the support of Dutch schools would give no 
assistance to English schools, While paying the larger 
part of the taxes they had no voice as to expenditure. A 
Press Law and a Public Meetings Law had been passed 
designed to stifle free discussion. A law had been pro- 
posed and was likely to be passed giving the Executive 
power to decide cases of sedition apart from the couris, 
and to deport one adjudged guilty, with confiscation of 
his property. Tae conduct of Government das been 
exceedingly exasperating to this large, wealthy and 
intelligent population. There was no desire to overthrow 
the Republic, only to have a share in its government. 
The situation had become an impossible one, that a 
majority should submit indefinitely to the rule of a 
minority who were their inferiots in education and 
wealth, 

The manifesto closes with two questions : 

(a) What do we want? 

(b) How shall we get it? 

The first question was answered in the following 
terms which meet the views of the whole Uitlander pop- 
ulation as perfectly just and reasonable. 


“We want: 


Re The establishment of this Republic as a true Re- 
public, 


“2. A Grondwet or constitution which shall be framed 
by competent persons selected by representatives of the 
whole people and framed on lines laid down by them, a 
Constitution which shall be safeguarded against hasty 
alteration. 

_ An equitable Franchise law and fair representation. 

e 4. Equality of the Datch and English languages. 

5. Responsibility tothe Legislature of, the Heads of the. 
great Departments, 

“6. Removal of religious disabilities. 

“7. Independence of the Courts of Justice with adequate 
and secured remuneration of the Judges. 

8. Liberal and comprehensive education. 


“9. An efficient Civil Service, with adequate provision 
for pay and pension. 


“10. Free trade in South African products,” 


The second question was to be answered at a public 
meeting to be called on January 6th; but events marched 
too Tapidly. It was well understood that a row was im- 
minent, but no one knew how it would be begun. It 
was the wild, foolish invasion by Dr. Jameson with six 
hundred of the Charter forces, that brought things to a 
Crisis, One cannot help admiring the bravery and dar- 
Pe of the deed ; but it’ was an awful blunder, and Dr. 

‘aniéson could iot havé done ‘the cause more harm ‘if 
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he had turned his guns upon Johannesburg itself, 
Some one has blundered in inviting this force to come 
into Transvaal territory. There was afair prospect of a 
peaceable settlement before ; now it will be all but im- 
possible. The British High Commissioner is in Pretoria 
to mediate and prevent bloodshed; but the posi- 
tion is exceedingly difficult. The Boers are justly 
incensed at the invasion of their territory by Dr. 
Jameson’s force. It is reported that they will in- 
sist that the “‘ rebels” lay down their arms preliminarily 
to treating with them. This the Uitlanders will never 
do, unless they have assurances that they will obtain 
their rights. If this condition is insisted on by Govern- 
ment it must mean war, and war which will endanger 
the peace of all South Africa and may eventually in- 
volve some European nations. The Boers are scattered 
throughout the Cape Colony, Natal and Orange Free 
State. The latter is a Dutch Republic, the two former 
English colonies. English and Boers are taking sides, 
forces are being raised to take part on the one side or 
the other of this war. 

The order that has prevailed in Johannesburg during 
this past most trying week, has been the marvel of all, 
and proves what an essentially law-abiding community 
it is. The town has been full of armed men. Companies 
are enlisting, drilling, marching; vast crowds fill the 
streets, waiting and watching for news. The wildest 
rumors fill the air. The town is guarded by the Reform 
forces, and outside are armed Boers waiting to attack 
when the word is given. 

Is it to be war or peace? The next few days will de- 
cide. 

JOHANNESBURG, January 6th, 1896. 
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THE THEOLOGY OF THE GERMAN UNIVER- 
SITIES. 








BY PROF, GEORGE H. SCHODDE, 





THE theology taught by the representatives of the 
critical schools at the German universities is under fire 
as has probably never before been the case. The excite- 
ment caused a few years ago, when Harnack and others 
championed a crusade against the confessional status 
of the Apostles’ Creed in the Protestant Church of the 
Fatherland, was comparatively insignificant in the light 
of the excitement now prevailing. The chasm between 
the liberal theology of some university faculties and men 
on the one hand, and the official conservative theology 
of the confessions of the Church and the actual faith of 
the great host of German Christians on the other, has 
constantly increased in depth and width, until it now 
seemsimpassable, The critical researches of the day, in 
both the biblical and the theological departments, have 
their headquarters at the universites ; and the negative 
trend and tendency of both, as represented on the one 
side by the Wellhausen-Reuss school, and on the other 
by the dogmatic school of Ritschl, are so apparent in the 
training of young men for the ministry that the latter, 
if they accept what is taught them at some of these 
schools, find themselves in hopeless antagonism to the 
creed anda faith of the churches to which they are ex- 
pected to minister. The biblico-critical school has re- 
constructed the Old Testament and largely, too, New 
Testament literature and history in such a way as prac- 
tically to deprive the Scriptures of their historical and 
reliable character, and bas thus undermined the formal 
principle of the Reformation. In the Wellhausen school, 
Inspiration, historical reliability and similar ideas of 
fundamental importance to the Church, for the scrip- 
tural foundation of faith, practically have no existence. 
The Ritschl school adopts such teachings and tenets in 
the field of systematic thought, which virtually dis- 
card the Scriptures as the basis of faith, by a denying 
of the great ‘‘ facts” of revelation, and seeking to build 
up a system on the subjective basis of a Christian con- 
sciousness developed under. the influence of the ‘“ his- 
torical Christ”; i. e., really the great moral leader and 
human hero and model Carist. 

The dissatisfaction of German Christianity with these 
innovations at the universities was already clearly 
apparent during the Apostolicum controversy. Pastor 
Schrempf, whose refusal to use the creed at a baptism 
was the outward occasion of the outbreak of that trouble, 
coolly informed the Church and State authorities that 
he was only applying what he had learned at the State 
University at Tibingen from Professor Weizsacker and 
other men who were appuinted by these very authorities 
as the teachers of the rising generation of pastors and 
preachers. Practically the same thing was done by 
Pastor Steudel, of Maienfels, in Wiirtemberg, who has 
been deposed from office on account of his departure in 
doctrine from the recognized faith of the Church. This 
representative of the newer school has formulated his 
Creed in these words : 

“I believe in God, our Father in Christ Jesus, the 
almighty Creator and Lord of Heaven and Earth. 

* And in Jesus Christ his Son, our Lord, who through 
his life, suffering and death again brought to us life and 
salvation and has saved us by making us the children of 

God. 

‘I believe in a Holy Ghost, who has been given us from 
above as a power unto all good and as the giver of the 
knowledge of the grace and truth that has appeared in 
Christ, who also implants in us the hope of eternal life.” 
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The immediate occasion for the present outbreak were 
the famous Bonn lectures of Professor Meinhold and 
Grafe, the former of whom analyzed the history of the 
Patriarchs into myths, and the latter accepted the views 
of Jiilicher, according to whom the.Lord’s Supper was 
not originally instituted as a memorial rite, thus dog- 
matically and liturgically undermining the sacred ordi- 
nance. The protest against such teachings in high 
places has assumed almost the form of a national cru- 
sade. Conventions, synods, etc., have been held through- 
out the Church, In Berlin, a pastoral conference, with 
representatives from the entire Church of Prussia was 
held, with Pastor Stécker as the leading speaker. 
While he, probably the most influential and famous min- 
ister in Protestant Germany, is not yet ready to break 
with the universities, the conservatives, as a class, are 
determined to have a theological faculty under their 
own control. The Superior Consistory of Prussia, 
through its President, Dr. Barkhausen, has indeed 
thrown cold water on this project of Pastor von Bodel- 
schwingh and his friends, by declaring that the authori- 
ties do not favor the movement; but this has not de- 
terred its friends from going right on. They have met 
and decided to establish such a faculty at Herford, in 
Westphalia, Inthe meanwhile the Prussian Government 
is working to conciliate the conservatives by appointing 
men of positive evangelical convictions to vacant theo- 
logical chairs, This is the real reason for calling Mihlau 
from Russia to Kiel, and Oettli from Switzerland to 
K6nigsberg. How far the Government is willing to go 
in this respect is seen from the appointment of young 
Cremer, son of Professor Cremer, the New Testament 
lexicographer of Greifswald, and a strong conservative, 
to a professorship in the ulcra-liberal Marburg, and that, 
too, while ignoring the candidates proposed by the 
Marburg faculty, who, quite naturally, were all of the 
liberal school. 

In all this heated discussion it should, however, not be 
forgotten that the attack is only on the critical theology 
as found at these schools. It is true that this type of 
theological thought has gained ground, yet conservative 
theology is still strongly intrenched at the German 
universities, especially at Erlangen, Leipzig and Rostock, 
with able representatives also at Kénigsberg, Greifswald 
and elsewhere. Its most pronounced type is found at 
Rostock, for local reasons only, the smallest among these 

_universities. Yet even here the confessionalism is not a 
rigid reproduction of the dogmatic systems of the seven- 
teenth century, but a somewhat modernized form, 
changed in so far as the real results of research seemed 
todemand. The leading member of the faculty, the late 
Professor Diekhoff, a man of most pronounced confes- 
sional principles, had nevertheless given up the absolute 
inerrancy of the Scriptures in externals, and in his last 
work had defended the position that this was not the 
doctrine of the best teachers of the Church, notably not 
Augustine’s or Luther’s. Another member of this fac- 
ulty, Dr. K6aig, is the author of a splendid Old Testa- 
ment Introduction, which with all its positive teachings, 
yet, in such literary questions as the Documentary The- 
ory, the Exilic Origin of Isaiah, the Maccabean origin of 
Daniel, sides with current crivicism, however little sym- 
pathy the writer shows for the naturalizing recon- 
structions of Old Testament history and religion proposed 
by this criticism. A further member of this faculty is an 
authority in his line. Ndsgen, the New Testament man, 
said to be the only university teacher in Germany still 
adhering to the rigid inspiration theory of the Protestant- 
ism of former generations, has just completed in two 
volumes 4« work on the Life of Christand the Beginnings 
of Christianity that is the ablest effort in this direction 
made by conservative criticism. 

In the death of Frank not only the University of Er- 
langen has lost its chief theologian, but conservative 
theology of Germany its ablest protagonist. It was 
Frank who was the last representative of the historic 
Erlangen School of Theology, of which the elder 
leaders were von Hoffman, Delitzsch, Zezschwitz, and 
Thomasius, and it was Frank who proved to be the 
ablest opponent of the Ritschl school, and who, besides 
Ritschl is the only German theological professor who 
can be called the head of a distinct school. Over against 
Ritschl’s famous Theological System, Frank in his three- 
volume work on Apologetics, Dogmatics and Ethics, for- 
tified conservative theology as has been done by none 
other in ourtimes. Erlangen is stillthe prideof German 
conservative theological thought. In Zahn the Church 
has a man of prime authority in the history of early 
and earliest Christianity, the only man in all Germany 
who is the equal or superior of the liberal Harnack in this 
line; while Seeberg, who is to continue the dogmatical 
work of Frank,is also an acknowledged authority in 
both historical and dogmatical theology ; and Kohler’s 
work in the Old Testament line is equal to the best 
among the opponents of the newer criticism, The Munich 
Zeitschrift fir Kirchliche Theologie, the organ of this 
school, is a power in German theology, and a worthy 
rival of the Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche con- 
trolled by the Ritschl school. 

In former years, when Kahnis, Luthardt and Delitzsch 
constituted the great trio in the theological faculty, 
Leipzig was the Mecca of conservative men. Only 
Luthardt is left of these famous three, and to a certain 

degree Leipzig’s glory as the headquarters of positive 
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theology in Germany has departed. Delitzsch’s suc- 
cessor, the Dare, Dr. Bubl, is as warmly evangelical as 
was his predecesror; but he is not bis equal asa power in 
theological thought. Brieger, who is Kahnis’s succersor, 
recently surprised the Church by an address in which be 
largely blamed orthodox theology for the estrangement 
of the masses. Even a Ritschl man has managed to get 
into this faculty in the person of Guthe, the editor of 
the journal of the German Palestine Society. Two other 
prominent men in this faculty, but both men of only 
moderately positive views, are Fricke, for so many years 
the President of the Gustavus Adolphus Society, and 
Hauck, the Church historian. Professor Luthardt, 
the veteran dogmatician, baving resigned on account of 
ill-health, is succeeded by Prof. O. Kirn, of Basel, a 
young Wiirtemberger teaching in the spirit of Richard 
Rothe. 

In the nature of the case it cannot be expected that at 
any of the Prussian universities a pronounced confeesion- 
alism could have a place. The Prussian State Church in 
the nine old provinces is a union body formed in 1817 
from the Lutheran and the Reformed Churches, while in 
the three provinces acquired in 1866 the Lutheran in name 
contiuued to be recognized as the State Church. The 
most positive faculty in Prussia is that of Griefsewald. 
In fact, it is an open secret that formerly this institution 
was manned with conservative scholars in order to make 
it a counter-attraction to Leipzig; and in truth the 
Griefswald faculty is exceptionally strong in men of this 
type. Its senior is the versatile and diligent Zéckler, and 
next to him comes Cremer, the author of the New Testa- 
ment Theological Lexicon. Victor Schultze, the third 
member, is recognized as the leading Protestant scholar 
of the world in the department of monumental theology, 
while Nathusius, in practical theology, Baetgen, of the 
Old Testament department, is now in Berlin, The asso- 
ciate Old Testament man, Professor Giese bre cht, is more 
inclined to yield to advanced criticism. 

The leading theological faculty, in popular estimation 
in Prussia, is that of Halle, the attendance here being 
larger than even in Berlin with its exceptional men and 
metropolitan attractions. In fact, this prominence of 
Halle is felt so much that Professor Kautzsch, of this 
faculty, the editor of the new classical translation of the 
Old Testament, declined to leave it to become the suc- 
cessor of Dillmann in Berlin. A seat in the Berlin fac- 
ulty is considered, as a rule, the ultima thule of a theo- 


logical professor’s career ; yet repeatedly have men for ~ 


some reason declined calls to Berlin. This was done, for 
instance, by the late Professor Frank, of Erlangen; 
afterward by Cremer, of Greifswald ; Kohler, of Halle, 
and now again by Kautzach, of Halle. The Halle faculty 
is a very strong one, and is internally probably as homo- 
geneous as any in Germany, the men practically to a 
unit being moderately conservative. Such names as 
Kdéstlin, Beyechlag, Kébler and Kautzsch have become 
household words in the ranks of the mediating theology 


of Germany, of which probably a Tholuck and a Dorner ° 


were the best-known representatives. While positive 
and evangelical in their teachings, they are yet adher- 
ents of critical views as to the character and contents of 
the Scriptures, as to the person of Christ and the system 
of evangelical truth, which would in America be counted 
as advanced, altho in Germany the Halle faculty is 
regarded as a stronghold of conservatism. Beyscblag’s 
** Life of Christ” is as characteristic a publication of 
this class of thinkers as can be found. Some of the 
younger Halle men are especially promising, altho Loofs, 
the historian, who is not yet forty and is spoken of 
already as the head of a school, is Ritschlian in dog- 
matics. Other promising men are Gunkel, in the Old 
Testament and Cigmens, in the New. 

The Berlin faculty- is not so homogeneous a class of 
men in doctrinal position as is that of Halle. Sucha 
veteran as the exegete B. Weiss still represents the medi- 
ating thevlogy of which Berlin, since Schleiermacher’s 
day, has been a stronghold. On the other hand, ad- 
vanced thought has very able representatives in Harnack, 
Kaftan and Pfleiderer, the first two Ritschlians, the last 
probably best described as one of the remnants and re- 
mains of the Baur school. His extreme liberalism will 
be remembered from his series of lectures delivered last 
year in Scotland, which called forth a number of sharp 
replies even from the more liberally inclined Scotchmen, 
such as Marcus Dods and others. Kaftan, in his work on 
Christian Doctrine, practically recommends a non-dog- 
matical Christianity ; and it was the voice of the gifted 
Harnack that called forth the storm of the Apostolicum 
controversy that has swept over Germany in the last 
few years. Positive theology has found its representa- 
tives in Berlin, especially in Slatter and Strack, and now 
in Baetgen ; the first in the dogmatical line, the second 
and third in the Old Testament department. Strack, to- 
gether with Zockler, of Greifswald, is the editor of the 
best conservative commentary published in Germany. 

Of the other Prussian theological faculties, Bonn is 
fairly strong in mediating theology, a position which it 
shares with Breslau, altho in the latter there is a 
stronger conservative element. In both Géttingen and 
KGnaigsberg the elements are mixed, In the former 
place, side by side with the more conservative Knoke 
and Bownetsch, are the Ritschlians, Schultz and Schirer, 
and at the latter place is Cornill, the author of one of 
the most radical Old Testament introductions extant, 
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Marburg is headquarters of the Ritschlian innovators. 
The dogmatical professor is Hermann, easily the prince 
of dogmaticians of this school; side by side with him 
are Achelis and Jilicher, of the same school, and at the 
neighboring Hessian university of Giessen are other 
prominent scholars of this type in the persons of Stade, 
Kattenbusch, Baldensperger and Reiscble. Kiel can 
boast of so independent a biblical scholar as Kloster- 
mann, the strongest critical opponent of the Welhausen 
school, while Bredenkamp, the other Old Testament man, 
is known for his conservative views. Of the non- Prussian 
universities not yet mentioned, Tibingen, Heidelberg 
and Jena, the first mentioned, was until recently a 
stronghold of positive evangelical but not distinctively 
confessional thought, but is now in other bands, The 
dogmatic teacher is Haerning, a moderate Ritschl man, 
while Weizsacker is thoroughly negative. 

Both Jera and Heidelberg have for decades been head- 
quarters of liberal theology and have, accordingly, had 
but a slim attendance. In the latter faculty Lemme is 
now at work in the interests of positive theology, but at 
Jena there is not a single representative of any but ad- 
vanced theological thought. Up to recent times Jena 
was the stronghold of the anti-Ritschlian type of liberal- 
ism as represented by Lipsius, Hilgenfeld, Nippold and 
Siegfried ; but only recently a Ritschlian, Wendt, of 
Heidelberg, has been appointed the successor of Lipsius. 
The Prussian university which comes closest to the Jena- 
Heidelberg ty pe is being practically in the pcssession of 
the lberal element is Strassburg. The other German 
universities, Freiburg, in Baden, Munich and Wirz- 
burg have no Protestant theological faculties. 

In close connection of work and spirit with the Ger- 
man universities are those of German Switzerland and 
German Austria. Of the former especially, Zirich is a 
historic center of liberalism and Basel of conservatism. 
Zirich was the only university that dared to call David 
Frederick Strauss, the author of the famous, or rather 
infamous, Life of Christ. 

CoLumBta, O. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY JANET JENNINGS, 








THE Senate is still, for the most part, busily engaged 
in free silver speechmaking enterprises. Its silver 
amendments to the Revenue bill are hkely to be as fatal 
to that measure as they are to the Bond bill, both of 
which at best had but slim chances to become laws, but 
with free silver attachments stand no show at all. So 
that after weeks of delay, in striking contrast to the 
prompt action of the House, the relief asked for in the 
President’s Holiday Message, in which financial distress 
was so desperately outlined, is further away than ever. 
In the meantime, however, at the other end of the Ave- 
nue, the long-looked-for, so-called, popular loan is taken, 
and bonds go cff lke ‘hot cakes.” The sale of bonds, 
in reaching five times the proposed amount, of course 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations, and proved 
that there was gold in plenty, and to spare, many times 
over. The expedient was a brilliant success, andshowed 
the estimate of the nation’s credit at home and abroad. 
It must be conceded all round that it was a complete 
victory for those who made the persistent battle in favor 
of something in the nature of a popular loan, and 
wrought public sentiment into the determined protest, 
which practically compelled the Administration to fore- 
go another syndicate transaction. Even the President 
and Secretary of the Treasury, whose optimistic prefer- 
ence for foreign syndicate relief led them to the pessi- 
mistic view of any other, as an ‘‘experiment,” 
unwise in the emergency, must feel that the ‘‘ex- 
periment” starts out fairly well tho lacking the 
essential features of a popular loan ; nevertheless, it was 
a splendid demonstration of the resources of the coun- 
try in the power of the Government to sustain itself at 
home. Those who, from first to last, have contended 
there would be no necessity to look to foreign syndicates 
tosustain the credit of the Government, if the people 
were given the chance to take a loan, could have no 
better indorsement of their position than the bond sale 
atthe Treasury Department the other day. Had the 
priceof the bonds been fixed by the Secretary, without 
doubt the success would have been even greater, in 
larger cfferings. As it was, the figures almcst take 
one’s breath away —4,640 bids for $558,269,850 worth of 
bonds. In other words, that number of bidders offer 
that amount of gold to the Government for bond: torun 
thirty years and be redeemable in coin. The Govern- 
ment asked for $100,000,000, and the response is five times 
the amount desired. 

It was a curious ecene at the Treasury and one of 
intense interest to spectators, as well as to financiers, 
tho naturally somewhat different. Many mure people 
came than had been expected or could be accommodated 
in the Secretary’s room, which is one of the largest on 
the south side of the Treasury ; but those who could 
not get in were content to stand outside in the corridors, 
It was a notable gathering, including the great money 
magnates of the country and leading bankers and bro- 
kers—altogether such a representation of aggregate 
wealth as had never been brought within the historic 
Treasury before, and probably never in Washington. 
Besides the force of clerks, there were just at the Secre- 
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tary’s hand his Aesistant Secretary, Treasurer and” 
Comptroller of the Currency. It was the latter, Mr, 
Eckels, who looks like a boy and speaks in the after. 
dinner voice, that made the announcement. ‘I haye 
to announce that bids for bonds of the new issue have 
been received by the Secretary of the Treasury, amount. 
ing in an estimated aggregate to more than $500,000... 
000 in offered gold ” said Mr. Eckels, in a voice which 
made the silence more profound for the moment ; then 
it was broken, everybody drew a long breath, and ap. 
plause and cheers rang out, were taken up by people in 
the corridors and echoed around the halls. Secretary 
Carlisle’s quiet face is not easily read, less so than that 
of any other member of the Cabinet. It is at all times g 
serious face; but when the applause and cheers a9 
heartily attested the general enthusiasm, his face beamed 
with smiles of satisfaction. Bids were from several 
thousand individuals, hundreds of National banks, big 
insurance companies and brokers’ firms. Naturally, 
interest was greatest in the bids for large amounts, J, 
Pierpont Morgan, who was ready to take all or part of 
the loan, attracted most attention. Mr. Morgan ar. 
rived in Washington the night before, and was the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. 8S. S. Howland, the lat. 
ter a sister of Perry Belmont. The astute financier 
was able to shade his syndicate bid to the fraction suf- 
ficient to beat most of the heavy bidders, who soon real- 
ized they had been outmaneuvered by Mr. Morgan. Tho 
it would take several days to verify and schedule the 
bids on which the information as to how low bids would 
be accepted, the impression obtained at once that none 
below the Morgan syndicate rate of 110.6877 would be 
accepted, as that rate covered the entire loan. A num- 
ber of bids were at the rate of 119.3229; but they were 
for small amounts. 

The new loan helps the Administration out, and the 
advocates of the Wilson tariff may declare with renewed 
vigor, that thee is no need for revenue beyond what 
that bill provides, which, of course, at no time has been 
sufficient to meet the expenses of the Government. But 
some time there must be an end to the makeshift policy 
which borrows money to make good the difference be- 
tween expenditure and revenue. Selling bonds cannot 
go on indefinitely, without going further into debt, and 
making more and more hopeless the Government's 
power to equalize outlayand income. The simp'est 
knowledge of addition and subtraction applied to the 
figures given out from time to time by the Trea:ury, 
enables the average mind to see that the tremendous 
falling off cf revenue must be met by an increase of 
funds from some other source. ‘The great success 
of the new loan cannot fail to have a beneficial effect 
on the country in businese, and its commercial value 
will be worth more than anything in financial legisla- 
tion has been for some years. 

The success of the new loan is, of course, extremely 
gratifying to Congress, which almost to @ man held in 
disfavor the repetition of a foreign syndicate bond con- 
tract, and particularly gratifying to those who fought 
the syndicate inch by inch, and stoutly made a stand for 
the popular loan. On the other hand, the Administra- 
tion, it was well known, saw only disaster in the popular 
subscription plap, and finally, it is said, reluctantly 
yielded, believing that the outcome would be the failure, 
which of itself would prove Congress wrong and the Ad- 
ministration right. But, after all, it is not Congress 
that will get the glory, strange to say. The Adminis- 
tration cannot fail to be heartily glad, and sincerely s0. 
But it is the Administration that accepts this popular 
assurance of confidence in the credit of the Guvernment 
as invaluable approval of its financial policy, and 
straightway fits it to the Venezuelan message, reiuting 
the cry of the implied threat of international disturb- 
ance as having apy influence on the money market. 
Between the popular loan and the Monroe Doctrine the 
Administration is stronger than ever in the people's 
support of the Federal Government. The next thing 
will be Cuba. No matter how many speeches are made 
and resolutions passed, the President will yet take the 
wind out of the Congressionul sails in a way to redound 
to his own glory. Then last, but ia some things greatest, 
he will look to the improvement of Pearl Harbor, which 
is practically all the protectorate a majority of the 
Hawaiians desire. Their Government has sustained 
itself splendidly for three years, and it is growing steadi- 
ly into a strong little Republic, which many of the best 
people regard as far safer than the unrest and mixed 
conditions which would result from annexation. For 
these things, and doubtless more, posterity will give 0 
the President all the glory. Is Mr. Cleveland a remark- 
able man, or is it ‘*Cieveland luck’? 

No President was ever so much at loggerheads with 
his own party as President Cleveland. Never since he 
became President has he had the cordial support of his 
party for twenty-four hours at atime. His defense by 
Democrats at times in the Senate and House has bee 
worse than none, and often the truly kind things have 
been said of there by Republicans. But he is so much 
stronger than his party that it seems to matter litile what 
Democrats say of him. A letter from the President 
declining to be a candidate for renomination would be the 
most joyous and acceptable act of his life to many of his 
party just now. Ex-President Harrison’s example, they 
think, would be the wisest course for Mr, Cleveland 
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follow. Why should he walk in Mr. Harrison’s lead of 
gelf-renunciation? The conditions are totally different. 
Mr. Cleveland need make no scramble for the nomina- 
tion, ASA candidate he stands alone and, it may be 
added, supreme. No other man in his party has the 
ghost of a chance for the nomination so long as he does 
not decline to be a candidate. They know it too well, 
and they feel mad, disgusted, ugly and weak-kneed ; 
but they cannot help themselves, If they had anybody 
else to hold up and talk about pleasantly and hopefully 
they would not feel half as glum; but there is nobody. 
Mr. Cleveland, in the long run, may fare better in the 
hands of his enemies than Mr, Harrison in the hands of 
his friends. There is mo dearth of available men in the 
Republican Party; and it is not the scarcity, but the 
excess which makes the race for the nomination a scram- 
ble, in which the ex-President has no mind to partici- 
pate. But his friends were not content with his private 
word, but forced upon him the expedient of a more 
direct and personal declaration, that he would not be a 
candidate. It was not enough that he had said repeatedly 
there never had been an hour since leaving the White 
House when he felt a desire to return to it. Whena man 
is in the hands of his friends they know his mind more 
truly than he does himself, 

It is much in evidence that ex-President Harrison is 
even yet in the hands of his friends, and has been for the: 
past year and longer. The ex-President’s letter of non- 
candidacy for the Presidency is no surprise to bis friends. 
It is just what they expected ; for they have known for 
a year, some of them even two years, that the ex- Presi- 
dent bad no intention of being acandidate. Now that 
his letter proclaims it, there is not, apparently, a Harri- 
son man in the State of Indiana, or aay other State, for 
that matter, who was not fully aware of the interesting 
fact long ago. Was ever a political secret so widely 
known and so well guarded before? In the meantime, 
knowing, as they say, that Mr. Harrison could not and 
would not be a candidate, every one of these well-in- 
formed friends worked with might and main to bring the 
ex-President into the line of regular candidates at St. 
Louis, and there, if need be, force the nomination upon 
him. Curious letters were penned to recommit certain 
prominent Western men. They were brimful of patriot- 
ism, urging the support of Mr, Harrison as the only 
standard-bearer who could lead the Republican Party to 
success, at the same time enlarging on the fact that he 
was not a candidate and did not want the nomination ; 
nevertheless, he could: be persuaded to make the sacrifice 
if his friends thought it best tbat he should do so. Some 
of the answers to these pathetic appeals were interesting 
and not without a grim touch of humor. OnelI heard of 
indorsed Mr, Harrison’s Administration with great praise 
as one of the cleanest the country ever had, and conceded 
in all sincerity the ex-Presidenv’s ability and personal 
worth; but if Mr. Harrisun was not a candidate and did 
not want the nomination, it ought not to be thrust upon 
him ; and the writer said, as a friend of Mr. Harrison, he 
could not conscientiously ask a sacrifice which would 
take the ex President from the private life he desired, 
and had the right to enjoy, back to the public life of 
President, which be did not want. Rather than be in 
the hands of his friends, the ex-President might well ex- 
claim ; ‘* Save me from my friends !” 

There is one thing, however, that Mr. Harrison’s 
friends have permitted him to have his own way about. 
This is his second term of matrimony, which it is said he 
will shortly enter into. Mr. Harrison never looked 
better than during his recent visit in Washington, when 
he appeared before the Supreme Court in the California 
irrigation case. He is not a pleasing speaker in an 
argument, chiefly because his voice is thin, and he lacks 
mugnetic force. But he attracted crowds to the Court 
Room, who, in the desire to see the ex-President, stood 
for nearly two hours to hear him, tho many could not 
even see him. The question of his marriage was fully 
setiled, and no doubs the letter of declination also ; for 
it was soon after he reached Indianapolis that tne leiter 
was made public. Altogether the ex President looked 
happy and free from care at the prospect of a quiet home 
life, with the rights of a private citizen. It is said that 
Mr, Harrison, after his marriage, will take his wife und 
spend the summer abroad. He has never been on the 
other side, tho Mrs. Dimmock traveled abroad with her 
husband, 

Mrs. McKee, the ex-President’s daughter, is making a 
fortnight’s visit to Mr. and Mrs. John W. Foster. It is 
Mrs. McKee’s first return to Washington since she left 
the Wnite House. She could not receive other than a 
warm welcome, and is delighted to come back, declar- 
ing that it is with a feeling of coming home to meet 80 
many friends, and those of her father and mother. Mrs. 
Foster gave a charming five-o’clock tea in Mrs. McKee’s 
honor the day after her arrival. It had the added inter- 
eat given by two other daughters of Presidents, Mrs. 
Sartoris, who was so well kaown as “ Nellie Grant,” and 
Mre, J. Stanley Brown, ‘Mollie Garfield”; so these 
Were the three daughters of Presidents in the receiving 

line, and each an only daughter. Benjamin Mar- 
rison McKee, who came with his mother, is no 
longer the “Baby McKee” of the White House 
nursery, but a sturdy, manly little fellow in knicker- 
bockers. He is very proud that he is not promptly rec- 
Ognized because he has grown so much since he left 
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Washington, and accepts as acompliment all remarks on 
his size. Mrs. Garfield, widow of President Garfield, 
was among the guests at the tea. She is epending part 
of the winter with Mr. and Mre.J.Stanley Brown. Like 
Mre. Grant, Mre. Garfield holds to the full mourning of 
the widow’s cap and veil. She seems to have changed 
scarcely at allin the past dozen years. Indeed, as time 
passes on, the shock of the tragic death of her husband 
must be softened in a measure, tho it is doubtful if she 
would feel reconciled to the renewal by each visit of the 
painful associations uf that time, if Washington were 
not the home of her daughter and three little grandchil- 
dren, in whom Mrs, Warfield finds her greatest happi- 
ness, 
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THE AMERICAN WATER COLOR SOCIETY. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


THE Academy’s attractive younger sister who lives with 
her, and must soon, like her, go forth to seek new quarters, 
now that the old building has been sold, does not find her 
charms diminishing on her twenty-ninth birthday. How 
bewitching the entrance! Like an Italian garden, with 
its formal arrangement of ball-topped shrubs, its palms 
and great architectural vases on either hand! Above, in 
the corridor, one catches a glimpse of the tapestries, hang- 
ings, and Tiffany glass which the decorative committee of 
the year, Mr, C. Y. Turner and Mr. W. H. Lippincott, 
have used so effectively ; and to relieve the colder colors, 
between the two lower portions of the staircase which 
unite above to form l’es¢alier d'honneur, comes the warm 
hues of the Aldus window, lent by Tiffany & Co., and in- 
tended eventually as a memorial in Troy. 

Altho this window, strictly speaking, should not be dis- 
cussed here, it seems quite like one of Turner’s water colors 
in its treatment of Venice and the lagoon which form the 
background for the interesting group of Aldus and his 
friends looking over a first proof of printing in 1502. It 
seems in every respect a ramarkably successful exponent 
of the American idea of window-makinog. Woaether that 
idea is too pictorial is a live issue between the adherents of 
the European methods of design and our own. 

To speak of water color as a medium for only light, friv- 
olous work is to misjudge its range. That coliar-box pic- 
tures, such as those by the youuger Morans aad by Miss 
Maud Humphreys, still find room in the exhibition of the 
Society, proves that it is not confined to serious work ; yet 
the tendency lies in that direction. Water color at its best 
is a quick way of expressing an immease amount of knowl- 
edge and vivid artistic apprehension ; and a large part of 
its charm lies in the direct communication it establishes 
batween the heart of the artist, in love with his subject, 
andourown. Thereis nothing more uninteresting thana 
cold-blooded water color; that is not what is meant by 
** serious work.” 

Tne Evans prize picture is, happily, a fine example of 

serious work. Mr. W. L. Lathrop is the painter, and in 
his *‘ Twilight io Connecticut”’ he shows a bit of hill 
country with a road wioding up a bire slope toward a 
white, setting sua, which promises snow. Besides, there 
is a weather-beaten barn, a brook with its wayside water- 
ing place, groves of bare trees in the hollows and ca tne 
hills, and straggling stone walis. It is a true and sane 
picture without marketsble speciousness. So is the 
** Normandy Mother and Caild,’”’ by Mr. Theo. Robinson ; 
yet, through its attractive subject, slight suggestion and 
sunny, high-keyed cvlor, it might be hung by the collar- 
box contingent. How remarkably he has brought out the 
high lights on the faces, with no color in the background 
to force them! A head by Mr. Boston and Mr. Wood- 
bury’s “‘ Hedgerows,”’ like many other pictures on the 
walls, have thorough workmanship to recommend them ; 
but one may strive in vain to find a redeeming feature in 
drawing, color, composition or sentiment in ‘The Wan- 
derers,’”’ who are not only out ia the cold world, but where 
itis rainingiok. It is not habitual in the art column of 
THE INDEPENDENT to mention in any way a really bad 
picture. Itis of no use to expend criticism which may be 
helpful, and which has certainly the merit of good inten- 
tion, upon things which appear hopeless; and this excep- 
tion is made simply because the painter, through his 
position as Professor of Art at Vassar College, is placed 
where he can do immense damige to the cultured tuste of 
the country. 

*Suili Life” ischarmingly handled by Mrs. Locke, Miss 
Burgess and Mr. Muchman. The painful fiaish of Miss 
Hirst’s execution was well expressed by the young girl 
who said : ‘* One can’t get near enough; one should really 
get under the glass to see that picture.” 

The flower paintings massed in the corridor have a very 
decorative effect, tho no one at present takes ‘the place of 
the Misses Greatorex in large, bold flower painting. The 
“* Iridescent Glass and Roses,” by Miss Lippiucott, are 
beautifally painted ; she quite bears away the honors of 
this class of work. Muss Matilda Browne’s “ Chrysauthe- 
mums” are freely indicated, and Mrs. Scott’s *‘ Roses ” 
show her usual delicacy of feeling. 

Mr. H. B. Saoell, in bis “ Docking a Liner,” has marked 
another step onward in a career of steady progress. The 
big ship, with its red stack, and the busy tug, seen through 
the misty morning light, leave an impression of power. 
One instinctively thinks.of Turner’s *‘ Temeraire”; but 
this picture is not an imitation. There isa fine feeling 
for line in the curves of the tug followed by the swirl of 
the wave, and, altho there is sufficient atmospheric effect 
to give a wholesome mystery, there i3 not enough to sug- 
gest dodging difficulties of drawing, as in so many imita- 
tions of the Dutch school found upon the walls. Guerin’s 
* Potato Diggers” is a clever reminiscence of Millet, 
Mauve and Raffaelli. But the “ Potato Pickers,” by Mr. 
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Horatio Walker, like ‘‘ Docking the Liner,” is a successfu 
and original treatment of a difficult subject. In seeking 
the cause of its attractiveness, one finds color everywhere. 
The figures are not forced upon the attention, yet interest 
centers just where the painter chooses one should look ; 
they move and live in their appropriate environment. 

Messrs. Murphy, H. P. Smith, Bruce Crane, G. W. Ed- 
wards, Mr. Whittemore, Miss McChesney and Mrs, Parrish 
are all following lines marked out long since, and well 
known to the public. The ‘Breton Market,” by Gilberd, 
is a riot of iridescent color, and probably the busy 
“*Etaples Market,’’ sobered by the rain, by Miss Huger, 
would be better to live with. Miss Annie G. Sykesis a 
colorist of great technical power, judged by her sketches’ 
‘In the Greenhouse,” and the ** Fisherman’s House”’; and 
“The Cigar Maker,’’ by Miss Fernie, is another of her tal- 
ented socialisticstudies. ‘In Pennsylvania,” by Mr. Emile 
Stangé, is a dreamily quiet landscape, very subtle in its 
light tints. ‘‘ Winter Twilight,” by Mr. Lorenzo Hatch, 
shows equal self-restraint in the quiet tones of a darker 
scale, and “ Hogarth’s House,’’ by Mr, Hassam, is vigorous 
and picturesque. 

That, through force of an illustrator’s habit, one may 
seek the picturesque too mucb and carry composition too 
far, one sees in Mr. Abbey’s old watchman ia ** Dawn,”’ 
while the well-drawn and characterized ‘‘ Mother and 
Child,” by Mr. Smedley, shows the effect that black and- 
white work has in nullifying the color sense. Some solid 
and clever little Swedish studies of costumed children, by 
Miss Shepley, should not be forgotten, nor some studies of 
nude babies by Mr. W. B. Davis, nor ‘‘ A Sunny Morning 
in Tangiers,’ by Miss Brewster. 





We print with pleasure the following notice: 

* A new club, called the Liberal Art League, has been formed 
with the object of establishing a permanent gallery where our 
artists may offer their pictures for sale and where the long- 
established jury of selection shall have no place. The initial 
exhibition will be held in the large gallery of the Grand Central 
Palace, Lexington Avenue, and will remain open for a month 
only. The coming exhibition is the experimental step in a new 
departure for admitting pictures for exhibition without a jury 
of selection, and it will depend upon the support the artists give 
to the enterprise whether it has come to stay as a permanent 
method. 

“This is not intended to be antagonistic to the existing art 

societies, but simply to provide another and more general 
channel for the artists to reach the purchasing public.” 
An argument for the existence of this new society is the 
fact that a picture once shown in a public exhibition in 
New York can never be shown in another exhibition. Sup- 
posing it was badly hung, either skied, or hung near some 
pictures which nullified its color (and such things almost 
unavoidably happen in each exhibition), it can never be 
brought to public notice again unless some dealer sees a 
large per cent. in it for himself. 

Then juries are subject to all human frailties. Impres- 
sionists love impressionists and hate pre-Riphaelites and 
wice versd, Quite recently a mar was blackballed for the 
Society of American Artists and elected a member of the 

New Salon (Paris) the same year. This month will prove 
whether the new society is wanted by the artists. 

Another interesting departure may be noted in acom- 
petition for the decoration of the reception room of the 
new Manhattan Hotel, corner of Madison Avenue and 
Forty second Street, which has recently been held in the 
rooms of the Architectural League. Our best hotels and 
clubs are now employing men of thorough artistic train- 
ing for the decoration of ballrooms, dining halls, ete. ; 
but, so far as the writer knows, this is the first time that 
such decoration has been awarded through competition. 
‘Lhe proprietors invited Messrs. Denman, Fowler, Low, 
Simmons and C. Y. Turner to submit desigas, $200 being 
given each artist for the expenses incurred in the competi- 
tion, the prize being the execution of the design chosen, 
for $5,000. The design, divided into three long panels, 
covers the unbroken wall of the room, which includes the 
fieplace and is opposite the grand entrance. Below and 
between the panels, come dado and pillars of marble. The 
subject of the design is ‘‘ The Glory of Manhattan,” and in 
each submitted sketch she sits enthroned in the central 
panel. At the time of writing, the result of the competi- 
tion isnot known; but it may interest some of our readers 
to have some slight suggestion of the appearance of these 
sketches. Mr. Simmons shows first a color sketch, 
in which the massing of banners and groups of 
figures are roughly and vigorously blocked; second, a 
sketch in biack and white, ian some cases using & 
suggestion of grouping differing from the first idea; and 
third, in a small water-color sketch he shows the entire 
scheme of color and drawing in combination with the 
architectural features of the room. The others generally 
show one sketch for color, form and relation to the archi- 
tect’s result, some of them minutely finished. Ali the 
submitted sketches, with the exception of Mr. Simmons’s, 
are treated rather as detached figures than as masses of 

color and form, symbolic of periods of the city’s history, 

of her relations to the arts, sviences, commerce, etc.; almost 

all have used the Hudson and bay and the city itself as a 

background. Mr. Simmons’s gives the immpression of a 

power of color and form in reserve far beyond what he has 

chosen to display in the sketches; and his color scheme is 
far more brilliant and more in mass, less iofluenced by 

Pavis de Chavannes and more like the old Venetian mas- 

ters than the other work. Both architect and the pro- 

prietors deserve the thanks of the community for this 
patriotic and wisely liberal departure. 


Naw York City. 








THE most recent numeration of the asteroids, ‘made 
last November, sets the figure at 407 for those which have 
received a regular “ number,’’ a3 having been sufficiently 
observed to determine their orbits. Tnere are several 
ovners waiting to be numbered as soon as it cam be ascer- 
tained whether they are really new or only rediscovered 
old ones. 
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Sanitary. 


It sometimes takes a genuine tour de force of the im- 
agination to place ourselves in the circumstances of our 
orbears, and to realize by what slow and painful steps 
many of the comforts of life which we enjoy and think of, 
if we trouble ourselves to think of them at all, as belonging 
to the established order of things, whose beginnings were 
in some far-off dim antiquity. We have bad a fresh re- 
minder of this in reading a journal kept in 1794-’95 by Mr. 
Israel Putnam and reproduced in the New England Mag- 
azine for January. Mr. Putnam was making the journey 
from his home in Brooklyn, Conn., to Marietta, O., in 
company with a friend, and on horseback. At that date 
all New Eogland was ringing with the praises of the fer- 
tile botton lands bordering the Ohio River, and through 
the “‘ booming” of the region about Marietta by Gen. 
Rufus Putnam, of Rutland, Mass., a relative of our trav- 
eler, a great fever of emigration to ‘‘ the Ohio”’ especially 
in Southern Connecticut. And when Mr. Patnam actually 
arrived on its banks he says that he exclaimed : “‘ Behold 
the far-famed Ohio,the glory, boast and idol of the world!”’ 
That region bears a decided New England stamp to this 
day, and it is worth while to pause a minute and see just 
what a century has done for thedevelopment of the region 
—but we call attention to a different phase of the olden 
times. The journey was begun on the last day of March, 
1794, and it required six days to reach Kingsbridge ; and 
during the sixth day Mr. Putnam went to call on an 
old acquaintance—a certain Mr. Avery, in New York 
City. He found Mr. Avery’s family all suffering 
from smallpox, and of course realized that he had very 
likely become infected, and was liable to have the disease 
while traveling. Remember that this was before the an- 
nouncement of the discovery of vaccination; so, as the best 
thing to do under the circumstances, he went to a doctor, 
and on the fifth of April was inoculated for the smallpox ; 
and the account of his subsequent experiences demon- 
strates what a genuine boon this first approach to vac- 
cination was. When the infection makes its way into the 
system through the lungs or the stomach, the period of 
incubation is from eleven to thirteen days ; but when it is 
given access by deliberate implanting, via the lymphatics, 
it does its work quicker. On the sixth day afterward he 
writes: ‘‘To divert the impending storm of the symptoms, 
as they are called, walked on slowly [his companion was 
getting his horse shod]. Felt some indisposition, my arm 
sore, my neck and back in pain, etc., hoping and still 
about.’”’ His hoping did nothing to stay the steady advance 
of the symptoms, and on Sunday he was obliged to yield, 
tho he struggled bravely through the rain to reach a cer- 
tain ‘‘Ramsey’s.” Hesays: ‘‘Oh my God! what I under- 
go in body and mind, ill with the smallpox in a poor 
strange country.” He struggled onward for a couple of 
days more, but on the 10th, after his inoculation, was 
obliged to give up, and from that on for twelve days there 
is a hiatus in the journal. On the twenty-eighth of April 
he resumed his joarney, and on the 29th caught his first 
glimpse of the Ohio River, and indulges in some well- 
founded and well-earned raptures about it, but records 
that naving “put up” ata New England man’s on the 
29th, ‘‘I there got my clothes washed, and washed myself 
and disguised myself in fresh linen for the first time since 
Ileft home.” At present we should feel that he exposed 
many people to the disease he had recovered from; but 
after remaining during the summer aud assisting his pio- 
neer brother in planting trees, plowing, and grafting 
“Scions,” he came eastward, in 1795, over the same route 
he went by, and does not mention any one as having 
caught smallpox from him. This mild, controlled and 
short attack which he passed through was a typical case of 
inoculation for smallpox, and any one who knows how it 
works in its unmodified condition will perceive the amelior- 
ation effected by it. Tne following year, 1796, was distin- 
guished in the annals of medicine by Jenner’s immortal 
announcement of vaccination. 


....-That isa good record of the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris for 1894; 1,387 patients were treated, seven of whom 
died. When Pasteur made his anti rabic discovery he was 
besieged by men from Russia, some of whom had been 
bitten by wolves. Many of them could reach Paris only 
when too late, and the Czar, at once, on being convinced 
of the efficacy of the treatment, sent pupils to be trained, 
and established centers of cure in Russia that have obvi- 
ated the necessity of the long journey, so that during the 
year but one patient came from Russia, while 128 came 
from near-by England. 











Science. 


Two able papers on the present position of floral 
biology have recently appeared, one in England, by Dr. 
John C. Willis, of the University of Glasgow, and onein 
our own country, by Dr. I. A. Keller, of the Philadelphia 
Academy of United Sciences, contending that the adapta- 
tive idea in connection with the relation between flowers 
and insects has been pushed to extremes. This has long 
been. evident to thoughtful biologists, and American 
science should have the main credit for the reaction. 
Dr. Willis contends that the fact that the subject is so ad- 
mirably suited for popular treatment is probably responsi- 
bie for much of this exaggeration. Mr. Willis quotes 
Darwin—“ that no organic being fertilizes itself for a per- 
petuity of generations, but that a cross with another indi- 
vidual is occasionally, perhaps at very long intervals, in- 
dispensable’’—and shows that one studying orchids alone 
might arrive at such a conclusion. He then shows that 
this extreme had to be modified by Muller, that cross- 
fertilization was only of value in producing a stronger off- 
spring, better able to serve in the “struggle for life.” 
Mr. Willis now shows that whatever gain the progeny of 
cross-fertilization may receive, is too often more than 
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counterbalanced]by “‘ the price the plant pays for it.” In 
regard to the forms of flowers, he contends, as American 
observers have done before him, that various phases of the 
power to profit by nutrition is a leading factor in the 
origin of form. In regard to the use of color in attracting 
insects, he shows that a very large number of flowers with 
bright corollas have little or no nectar, and that flowers not 
visited by insects for nectar, and often those styled Ane- 
mophilous, are often brilliantly colored. Dr. Keller’s paper 
is another remarkable instance of two investigators, work- 
ing independently, simultaneously reaching identical con- 
clusions. ‘“‘ Perhaps,” says the doctor, “there is no more 
fruitful source of error in the experience of all scientific 
knowledge than a sudden, brilliant discovery which is 
founded upon careful observations in a limited number of 
cases, and the wholesale application of its results without 
the exercise of sufficient caution.” Dr. Keller shows that 
dimorphism, or the relative maturity of stamens and 
pistils, is a result of climatal conditions, and this would 
make a flower ‘“‘ adapted’ to cross-fertilization to day, or 
self-fertiiization to-morrow, so to speak, or, as it is put in 
the paper, in one country at one time, and in othercountries 
at others. The immense prolificacy and strength of the 
progeny from cleistogamic flowers is particularly dwelt 
upon, and the conclusion reached that where flowers are 
dependent on insect aid in fertilization they are the worse 
fitted to engage in the “‘ struggle for life.” 


....Mr. Lowell’s observations give a little larger dimen- 
sions tothe satellites of Mars than have been hitherto 
accepted. He assigns to Phobos, the one neurest the 
planet, a diameter of twenty-six miles, and to Deimos, the 
outer one, a diameter of ten miles. The older estimates 
were seven and five respectively. Neitherthe new one nor 
the old, however, amounts to much more than a guess, not 
depending upon any real measurement, but upon very 
doubtful assumptions as to the reflecting power of their 
surface. 


....Quite extraordinary reports are put forth of discov- 
eries in brain-building, amd of a series of psychological 
laboratories to be established in Washington by Dr. Elmer 
Gates, for the purpose of carrying forward and applying 
his discoveries. But we notice that Dr. Gates seems to 
shun the professional psychologists and to avoid submit- 
ting the results of his researches to their criticism. We, 
therefore, do not find it wise to give popular currency to 
matters which have not been submitted to the proper pro- 
fessional scrutiny. 


School and College. 


THE English University colleges have been getting from 
the Government, since 1889, a grant of $75,000 a year. 
This seems a small sum, and so the colleges think. Re- 
cently the principals of ten university colleges, with arch- 
bishops, bishops, scientists, members of Parliament and 
others, signed a memorial to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, asking that the grant be doubled. It seems that 
the Scottish colleges get $210,000 and the Welsh $70,000. Lord 
Reay told the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the ex- 
periments that led to the discovery of argon were made in 
the laboratory of London University, and the reason why 
England was flooded with products ‘‘ made in Germany ” 
was the liberal support that has been given by the German 
State to University education. It was in the chemical 
laboratories of the German universities, paid for by the 
German Government, that the foundation was laid for the 
competition that threatens English industries and English 
trade. Sir Michael Hicks Beach said he should require to 
be assured that Government grants proportionally stimu- 
late local effort before he could promise any increase. He 
wished to maiaotain the principle that these grants should 
only be supplemental, and that the State should receive 
value for its money. An official would be appointed to as- 
sist the colleges. 

...-The woman question has developed some interesting 
phases in German university circles in recent months. 
Two young ladies, who had passed the gymnasia examina- 
tions, applied for admission as regularly matriculated 
students at Berlin, but were both promptly refused by the 
Cultus Minister, altho one of the young ladies had already 
studied law in Munich, and the other medicine at Zurich. 
The Cultus Minister stated that they could be admitted as 
‘“* Hospitants,’”’ but that is all. Professor Treitzschke, the 
well-known historian, recently elected Member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences in Berlin, as the successor of 
Sybel, has demonstrated his faith in this regard by his 
works. One day he found in his lecture room alady. He 
at once went to her and quietly led her out of the room. 
To a college he said: ‘‘I don’t want the women folks 
(Weibervolk) in my lecture room.” In Géttingen, how- 
ever, which is also a Prussian university, lady students are 
matriculated without further inquiry for permission at 
headquarters. The Marburg faculty is also opposed to the 
invovation. Both the retiring rector and the new rector 
a few weeks ago, in their addresses, took a stand against 
admitting women to the universities. 

....-Columbia is to be hereafter in name as in fact a uni- 
versity. The trustees so resolved last week. The School 
of Arts alone is to be known as Columbia College, the De- 
partments of Instruction and Research, under the corpo- 
ration, as Columbia University. The trustees also voted 
that the subjects of study shall be so grouped as to form 
eight independent courses of instruction—a course in min- 
ing engineering, a course in civil engineering, a course in 
sanitary engineering, a course in electrical engineering, a 
course in metallurgy, a coursein geology and paleontology, 
a course in analytical and applied chemistry, and a course 
in archicecture. At the beginning of the first year, each 
student shall elect which of these eight courses he intends 
to pursue, and after having made his election he is not to be 
permitted to abandon the course chosen in order to take up 
another without the consent ‘of the President and the 
Dean. Two new scholarships were established. 
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..--The Amherst College catalog, just issued, shows 451 
students, a larger number than at any time in the previous 
history of the school. Of these 118 are freshmen, 114 
seniors, 102 juniors and 85 sophomores, besides 28 specia} 
students. Nearly one-half—213—come from Massachusetts, 
82 from New York, 25 from Connecticut, 22 from Illinois, 
and 14 each from Ohio and New Hampshire, and 12 each 
from New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Vermont. Among 
the new teachers are William S. Symington, professor of 
romance languages, and James W. Crook in politica) 
economy. 

..--Mr. Francis A. Palmer, President of the Broadway 
Nationa] Bank, has anticipated a provision of his will, so 
that $2,000 a year shall go to the support of the F. A. 
Palmer Chair of Christian Ethics in Antioch College, Ohio; 
and he has nominated T. M. McWhinnaey, D.D., of Frank- 
lin, O., as first incumbent of the chair. Mr. Palmer wag 
many years ago one of the trustees of this college, and has 
accepted a re-election. 








Charities. 

THE charitable bequests under wills reported during 
the past year in England amounted to over $7,250,000, the 
yearly average being about $5,500,000. Recently proved 
wills include that of Sir Henry Ponsonby, private secre- 
tary to the Queen, $355,415 ; Mr. Henry Clutton, of Reigate, 
surveyor to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, $878,305; 
Miss Mary Deacon, of London, $248,015, leaving $2,500 each 
to the Society for Promoting Female Education in the 
East and the School of Discipline for Girls, Chelsea : $1,250 
each to the Church Missionary Society and the Church 
Pastoral Aid Society, and $1,000 each to the Mildmay Con- 
ference Hall and the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, Belgravian Institute; Mr. John Collins,-of Winch- 
more Hill, $641.965, bequeathing $5,000 each to the 
Butchers’ Charitable Institution, Walham Green, the 
Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution, and the Asy- 
lum for Idiots, Earlswood ; Sir Edward Paul, Bart., J.P., 
$988,470. 


...-The will of the late Franklin Baldwin, of North 
Grafton, Mass., directs, after the death of his widow, the 
payment of the following legacies: To Wellesley College, 
$50,000 to found a chair in mathematics in memory of his 
daughter, Katie Emma Baldwin ; to Smith College, North- 
ampton, $12,000 for two scholarships, preference to be given 
to atudents from Putney, Vt., his native town; to the 
Home for Aged Men, Worcester, $10,000; to the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, $10,000 for scholarships; to Dartmouth 
College, $6,000 for scholarships; to the First Universalist 
Church, Worcester, $6,000 for a poor relief fund. The 
residue of the estate, with the exception of one private 
legacy of $1,000, goes to Ciark University, Worcester. The 
estate is reputed to be worth about $100,000. 


....By the will of the late Ezekiel J. Donnell of this city, 
after certain special bequests and annuities, his entire 
estate, amounting to about $630,000, is left to the New York 
Free Circulating Library, to erect a fireproof building, to 
be called the Donnell Free Circulating Library and Read- 
ing Room, to be supplied with all the latest magazines and 
periodicals, and made as attractive as possible to young 
men, ‘‘so that they may improve their minds and be kept 
from demoralizing influences.’’ 


..-. The will of the late Mrs. Anna R. Aspinwall, of Pitts- 
burg, Penn., who died in Edinburgh, Scotland, last Decem- 
ber, leaves her entire estate, estimated to be worth $3,000,- 
000, to the Hospital of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Philadelphia. This hospital is maintained for the benefit 
of white female sick or convalescent orphan children. The 
will stipulates that there shall be no denominational dis- 
crimination, and asks that preference be given to children 
who have lost both parents. 

----T'he will of the late John J. Merian, of Brooklyn, in- 
cludes bequests to relig ious and charitable associations as 
follows: the Swiss Benevolent Society of New York City, 
$3,000; Brooklyn Society for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, $2,000; Brooklyn’s Children’s Aid Society, $2,006; 
the board of trustees of the Cnurch of the Savior, $1,090; 
Long Island Historical Society, $1,000. 











Personals. 


THE death of Sir Julian Goldsm’d, perhaps the chief 
leader of the Jewish community in England, recalls the 
fact that his father, Sir Francis Goldsmid, was the first 
Jew ever called to the Englishbar. Fora long time he and 
John Simon and Jacob Waley were the only three Jewish 
barristers in England, Thestruggle for Jewish emancipa- 
tion was fought by Sir Julian’s grandfather and father, Sir 
Isaac and Sir Francis, and the latter often had occasion to 
plead in the House of Commons for his oppressed brethren 
in foreign countries. The Goldsmids were practically the 
founders of the University of London, and there is n0 
other name which stands in such prominence in Anglo- 
Jewish history except that of Sir Moses Montefiore. They 
have been pillars of its institutions for more than one hun- 
drad and thirty years. It isa matter of great regret that 
with Sir Julian the family becomes extinct. 


.-..Word has come recently of the death of Philo Parsons 
at Winchendon, Mass. Detroit, however, is the place wheré 
the greater part of his life work was accomplished. Mr. 
Parsons was best known as a philanthropist. His interest 
in the University of Michigan, for which he obtained by 
cable the Rau library for that institution, and his gifts of 
between $60,000 and $100,000 to Olivet College are by 0° 
means his only claim to that distinction. Tho he refused 
to allow his name to be used as a candidate for the govern- 
orship or the mayoralty, he was very active in the political 
and civic life of his city and State, and his death leaves 4 
place in the community that cannot easily befilled.- - 
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Sioic. 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


THE Philharmonic concerts, those to be numbered four, 
were the prominent ones of the week. The full program 
was noted in this paper’s last issue. In reference to its 
symphony, Tschaikofsky’s firstone, Opus 13, in G Minor, a 
novelty here, it may be recorded that it produced no favor- 
able public impression, nor would merit such fortune—for 
this early work, trath to tell, is uninteresting and diffuse 
to weakness—hardly more than hinting at the composer’s 
later individuality. Mme. Brema sang excellently three 
Wagner songs, and the final episode in ‘the Dusk of the 
Gods ’’—this last matter conscientiously and intelligently, 
but not with sufficient breadth of organ or style to do her- 
self or it justice. At the fifth concert, March 7th, 
Mr. Rivarde will be the soloist. At the Metropolitan, the 
opera last week but one drew an enormous house to the 
special “‘Carmen ”’ star-performance announced in our last 
pumber, @ representation almost flawless, musically ; and 
great and pleased crowds heard a “ Lucia” and * Caval- 
leria Ru-ticana’”’? double-bill (with Mmes. Melba and 
Calvé), acrammed and splendid ‘‘Huguenots” matinée; 
and a not less pleased, if smaller public favored superb 
“Manono” and “ Falstaff’” repetitions; in fact, the 
“Falstaff”? might, should be and will be long remembered 
as an exquisitely artistic incident. The cast was as on 
the first representation of the season, recorded here at the 
time. The ‘‘ Manon” evening, too, was uvinterrupted de- 
light. As it was not a luminous musical week otherwise, 
the Metropolitan “‘ stuck fiery off indeed.” 

A format and dignified circular has been issued by a dis- 
tinguished group of clergymen in the Catholic and Protes- 
tant churches of our city, a large representation of well- 
known organists co-operating, to organize that desirable 
thing, a local national and Organists’ Guild. The first meet- 
ing for the purpose of preliminary suggestions and discus- 
sions was announced for Monday evening of last week in 
the chapel of the South Church, on Madison Avenue and 
Thirty-eighth Street, particulars of which are not yet au- 
thoritatively at hand. The idea in mind for the Guild would 
liken the object and utilities to the London College of Or- 
ganists and Guild of Organists. Information of the matter 
can be procured by addressing Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, 148 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, or Dr. Gerrit Smith, 513 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Bishop Henry C. Potter, 
the Kev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, the Rev. Dr. Behrends, the 
Rev. Dr. Rainsford, the Rev.John B. Young, S. J., and the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Hastings, are only a few of the clergymen 
interested in the movement and anxious ,to assist the or- 
ganists in its successful issue. F 

From Worcester, Mass., comes the announcement that 
the President of the Festival Association, Mr. A. C. Mun- 
roe, has resigned from the office he has held during many 
years. Various men, well known in connection with the 
Association, are mentioned as possible or probable suc- 
cessors to Mr. Munroe, among them Mr. Charles A. Wil- 
liams, identified with a well-known music-publishing and 
music dealing house of Worcester, is particularized. Mr. 
Williams would be an admirably and specially qualified 
executive. The Association could not make a wiser elec- 
tion to its Presidency. The meeting at which the resig- 
nation of Mr. Mauroe took effect also determined the date 
of this year’s Festival as September 22d, re-engaged the 
venerable Mr. Zerrahn as its chief conductor, and selected 
as two of the choral works to be sung Massenet’s ‘“ Eve,’’ 
and Handel’s *‘ The Messiah.” 

It is seldom that the restricted space of this department 
allows the satisfaction of an extract from the exchanges. 
The following editorial extract from last week’s Musical 
Courier deserves not only space devoted to its quotation, 
but the most attentive consideration of thoughtful musical 
readers. It expresses plainly and judiciously a situation, 
not obvious to all as it should be, and with grave bearing 
on one of the most vital elements of New York’s healthful 
and central influences in theart. What is said has this 
journal’s cordial indorsement. The editorial bears the 
title ‘A Conductor Needed.” 

“We have reached a point in the musical affairs of this city 
aud Brooklyn where a new orchestral conductor has become an 
essential necessity. Here is a community of about three millions 
of people withou; a permanent, resident, orchestral director. 
Mr. Damrosch now occupies a national position through his op- 
eratic enterprise, and is absent from New York during the greater 
part of the season,and when here he conducts chiefly his opera 
company. Mr. Seidl isan operatic conductor, has lost his impor- 


tant Brooklyn engagement, and has accepted a pecpesition to 
make a concert tour. This leaves New York and Brooklyn with 
oul a symphony conductor upon whose permanency any definite 
concert plans can be built. 

** Moreover, neither New York nor Brooklyn has a permanent 
orchestra, aud no such orchestra can be constructed without a 
great c nductor for these cities, and such an orchestra is also an 
absolute—yes, an absolute—necessity tor the fucure welfare of 
music in both places. As the various orchestral ies here are 
engaged in opera and otoer performances of a perfunctory char- 
— lo permanent orcbestra can be organized with that ma- 

rial, 





“ For that reason it is self-apparent that an orchestra from 
abroad based upon the system of the Boston Symphony and the 
Thomas orchestras must beimported. New York cannot endure 
Musicaily uuder the prevailing inartistic conditions. . . . - 

4r contemporary orchestras, s:ich asthe Phitharmonic and 
the Symphony, cannot give us the proper performances; first, 
because they are temporary bodies, and, second, because they 
do uot rehearse sufficiently. 

“Such is now the dilapidated condition of affairs in the high- 
est sphere of music in New York and Brooklyn, and hence it 
becomes ner to arrange in one of the many accessible ways 
for a permanent orchestra and conductor, aud, moreover, under 
such conditions that the conductor can exercise the neces 
discipline. which he cannot do when his election to the position 
¢ —— depends upon the very players he is supposed to 

ne. 

* Taere is nothing perplexing about all this; it is a)l plain and 
Teadily discernible to the average intellect. New York has no 
Phew an conductor (Seidl never was one; he is a specialist in 


With Damrosch and Seid! out of the field, which is not vir- 
tually, bat really the case; with no permanent orchestral body 
Sod with nothing but occasional concerts by orchestras tem- 

rarily gathered, whose time for rehearsals is limited, New 
“York and Breokiyn now depend upon Boston and Chicago to 
Supply them with artistic orchestral perseemaness, 

Yhis state of affairs cannot aud will not continue, and hence 
pa ovement bas already been inaugurated which no doubt will 
; elepeaen ee ae renal co necessary to our further musical 
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 Rews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE political contest in this city is rapidly growing in 
interest. At the meeting of the Republican State Commit- 
tee last week the complaints of the committee of twenty- 
five against the fraudulent enrollment were presented, but 
received scant curtesy, and the Platt-Lauterbach action 
was fully indorsed. The moment this action was known 
Cornelius N. Bliss, chairman of the committee of twenty- 
five, issued a call for a meeting of that committee to be 
held early this week to decide on further action. The feel- 
ing appearsto be general among the leaders that there 
isno ionger any use in seeking for harmony with the Platt 
element, and that they must fight it before the full State 
and perhaps the national organization. The compact 
between Platt and Tammany has been made apparent in 
many ways, among others by the action at Albany in 
regard to school reform, also in regard to the consolidation 
of New York and Brooklyn. In addition to the disturb- 
ance in the Republican ranks there is manifest danger of a 
fight in Tammany Hall. At a dinner for the presentation 
to Mr. Croker of a *‘ loving cup” in token of his great serv- 
ices, references made by him to Mr. Sheehan called forth 
the most indignant protests, and the whole affair broke up 
in such a form asis held by many to indicate a serious 
splitin the Democratic ranks. 


-..-ln view of the verdict of the Investigating Com- 
mittee of the New York Yacht Club in regard to Lord 
Dupraven’s charges, considerable interest has been felt as 
to what he would do. Asyet no action whatever has ap- 
peared. Itis understood that he has consulted with the 
Prince of Wales, who has intimated that an apology would 
be in order, and there are reports both that he has for- 
warded an apology and that he has abslutely refused to do 
so. The final decision of the Yacht Club comes this week. 
Meanwhile the * Valkyrie III,’ the ‘* Defender” and the 
“ Vigilant,” all three are for sale, 


...-A free cuinage substitute for the House Tariff bill 
has been reported from the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate, and it appears to be the policy of the free silver men 
to rvleorruin. Also a resolution has been presented in 
the Senate recommending the recognition of the Cuban 
insurgents. The action of the committee in presenting the 
resolution was unanimous, with the exception of Senator 
Cameron, who announced himself in favor of the formal 
recognition of the independence of Cuba. 


...-The first month’s work of the Venezuela commis- 
sioners has closed, and considerable progress has been 
made, Justice Brewer and Judge Alvey have devoted 
their entire time of late to the accumulation and examina- 
tion of evidence, searching through the Congressional 
Library, as well as keeping in correspondence with any 
libraries or individuals possessing desirable information. 


....1n national politics the principal item has been the 
publication of a letter from General Harrison to the chair- 
man of the Indiana Republican State Central Committee, 
in which he distinctly refuses to permit his name tobe 
used at the St. Louis convention in the candidacy for the 
Presidency. This letter has provoked many comments but 
is in general understood to indicate his absolute decision. 


.... The appeal for a new trial for ‘‘ Bat’’ Shea has been 
denied, but the counsel announce their purpose to make 
an appeal to the Governor for moretime. It is generally 
understood that there will not be, however, an appeal to 
the Court of Appeals, or to the United States Supreme 
Court, tho his counsel announce that they will leave no 
stone unturned to save him. 


....lt is reported that Ambassador Bayard, in view of 
the resolutions presented in Congress condemning his ad- 
dresses at Edinburgh and Boston, England, has affirmed 
that if they are passed he willresign. The resolutions 
have not yet come up for formal discussion, and probably 
will not for some time to come. 


..--President Cleveland has selected Edwin F. Uhl, the 
First Assistant Secretary of State, to succeed the late 
Ambassador Runyon at Berlin, and he has accepted. 


...- William H. English, a prominent Democratic capi- 
talist and politician, died in Indianapolis last week at the 
age of seventy-four. 


FOREIGN. 


..--In England both parties are preparing for the assem- 
bling of Parliament. The Liberals have announced that 
they will criticise very sharply the action of the Govern- 
ment in the Venezuelan matter ; and it is the general im- 
pression that the answer will be that steps have already 
been taken such as will insure a peaceable and honorable 
settlement of the question. In an important speech in 
Bristol Mr. Balfour, alluding to Great Britain’s foreign 
relations, expressed his opinion that England and the 
United States should work together, each in its own 
sphere, to promote and extend the Anglo-Saxon idea of 
liberty. There isa very general feeling of indignation at 
the collapse of British policy in Turkey. The Sultan has 
replied to the Queen’s letter saying that the statements 
with regard to outrages have been grossly exaggerated for 
political purposes, and with the one exception of Zeitfin 
the whole Empire is at peace. 


...-There is no especial news from Turkey. Miss Barton 
has visited London and Geneva and expects soon to 
reach Constantinople, and Minister Terrell has nominated 
her and her assistants for carrying on the relief work. It 
is said that the Turkish-Government will make no opposi- 
tion to this but will insist that there be no newspaper re- 
porters with her. The question has arisen with regard to 
the presence of an American dispatch boat at Constantino- 
ple. The Sultan has not questioned the right of this coun- 
try to be so represented, but it is stated has intimated 
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that the present is not a fitting moment to press the 
point; also that it is something which requires the 
indorsement of the six European powers. To this the 
United States Government has replied that not being a 
party to those treaties it cannot hold itself bound by them. 
It is generally understood that the Russian Goverment is 
opposed to any American ship being sent to the Bosporus. 
It is reported thatthe Turks are strengthening fortifica- 
tions at the Dardanelles but not those!at the Bosporus 
and itis understood on every hand that the reports of the 
agreement between the Sultan and the Czar are well found- 
ed. The negotiations for the surrender of Zeitfin con- 
tinue. Many of the Turkish troops are deserting, owing 
to the fact that they are illfed. There have been threats 
of additional massacres at Aintab and Marash. 


...-1t is reported that King Alexander, of Servia, has been 
betrothed to the third daughter of the Prince of Montene- 
gro, and this is looked upon as a great success for Russian 
diplomacy, as it removes Servia from under Austrian in- 
fluence. At the same time comes the news of the conver- 
sion of young Prince Boris, in Bulgaria, to the Greek 
Church, also under the influence of Russia, thus consoli- 
dating Russian influence in the Balkan peninsula. It is 
said that the Princess Marie Louise, wife of Prince Ferdi- 
nand, has asked the Pope to annul her marriage in conse- 
quence of the decision to unite her son, Prince Boris, to 
theGreek Church. The Pope has, however, persuaded the 
Princess not to insist upon this. Premier Stoiloff has 
visited Constantinople, and been received with great favor 
by the Sultan, iu evident accord with the instructions from 
Russia. 


...-In the German Reichstag the Foreign}Minister has 
announced that the Ministry accepts full responsibility 
for the telegram sent by the Emperor to President Krier, 
of the South African Republic. In the same connection, 
it is affirmed that there will be necessitated a considerable 
increase in the navy for the purpose of securing and con- 
firming German authority in the colonies and for the pro- 
tection of foreign interests and commerce, This addition, 
however, is not immediately necessary. The marriage 
question has come up in connection with the new civil 
code, and the members of the Center announce that if 
marriage is divested of its Christian character, they will 
oppose the whole bill. 


...-The examination of the prisoners arrested at Jo- 
hannesburg has been commenced at Pretoria, and it has ap 
peared that the Reform Committee prepared a proclama- 
tion for a provisional government, and made every prepa- 
ration to receive Dr. Jameson and his followers. Cecil 
Rhoades has arrived in England, and has had conference 
with the Government, which, however, lasted only for a 
short time, and he has left. It is reported that Mr. Cham- 
berlain wishes President Kriiger of the Transvaal to visit 
England to discass the questions at issue. John Hays 
Hammond, the American engineer who was arrested, has 
been released on bail. 


..--Justin McCarthy has resigned the leadership of the 
anti-Parnellite party on the ground that he has no time, 
he haviog too long neglected his profession. He will, 
however, retain his seatin Parliament. Itis reported that 
Mr. Saxton will succeed him. 


...-The Swiss Federal Council has decided that the 
President of the Confederacy may nominate an arbitrator 
in the Bering Sea dispute between this country and Great 
Britain. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Wuat a splendid symphony is life to one who knows how to 
interpret it, with its four movements and its one theme! For 
that one theme is love and God, and love and Godare one, First, 
the dance-music of childhood; then the love-music of youth: 
then the labor and martial music of manhood, mingled with the 
sweet home-music of womanhood, with strains of pathetic minor 
enriching both, and, last of all,the peace-song of old age.—The 
Outlook. 


...eThe distinction so commonly made and so rigidly kept in 
view between self-interest and the interest of others as motives 
of action is not only a crude, but often a misleading one. In- 
deed, the wholesale denunciation of the one and the unqualified 
approval of the other are unjust in themselves and injurious in 
their consequences. For the first law of nature is self-preserva- 
tion, and the desire for self-interest is but an outcome of this 
lawi When, therefore, it is thoughtlessly condemned, human 
nature inevitably revolts. To abolish it is impossible ; but were 
it possible, it would be suicidal, and humanity would speedily 
come toanend. Many persons, without distinctly realizing all 
this, yet feeling something of its power, justify themselves in a 
purely self-seeking policy ; while others, admitting the criticism, 
yet unable to reply toit, are forever making shifting compro- 
mises between the pursuit of self-interest and the effort for the 
interest of others, without any clear appreciation of what either 
of them consists in.—Public Ledger. 


....Assuming that the preacher is a man of God, of earnest 
piety, and of average intellectual gifts, there can be no question 
that, in the discharge cf his ministry, according to the modern 
conditions of life, he is met with almost insurmountable difi- 
culties. He has now to contend with the pernicious influences 

of the Sunday newspaper, with the Sunday sacred concert, and 
with the non-churchgoing tendency of an overwhelming for- 
eign population. In no class of life, whether in the editorial 
work of the secular press, or iu the duties of an attorney at law, 
or inthe medical profession, or in houses of business, is the gen- 
eral average of professional gifts equal to those of the clergy of 
the present day. If by preaching is meant the gift of public ut- 
terance, then the clergy are not the only preachers. The senator, 
the assemblyman, the congressman, and the lawyer at the bar 
are preachers. But in neither of these vocations is the ability 
to deliver one hundred and four “ speeches ” in the course of a 
year as great as it is among the pastorsof parishes. In the Brit- 
ish House of Commons, it is said that out of 670 members, there 
are not more than 150 who ever venture to make a speech before 
that highly critical audience, and it is probable that the same 
proportion may be found in the Congress of the United States. 
But we do not say that there is a decline in public speaking 
because Burke and Webster are no more.—The Churchman. 
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NOTICES. 





("All communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edi- 
ter of The Independent, P. 0. Box 2787. 

{2 All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Tax INDEPENDENT, P. O. Box 27387. 

{aF" Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

("No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 
1's intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
faitn. 

("We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 
expressed in the communications of our correspondents. 

{2 Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not accepted 
should send a stamped and directed envelop. We cannot, however, 
even in that case, hold ourselves responsibie for their return. Authors 
should preserve a copy. 
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“ HOSANNA”—“CRUCIFY.” 





ON an ever-memorable day, the Son of Man rode into 
Jerusalem. A vast multitude of people thronged the 
streets and cast their garments and palm branches be- 
fore him, and with unbounded enthusiasm cried ‘‘ Hosan- 
na in the highest!” Butonly a few days later that same 
multitude, as cruel as they were fickle, followed the Son 
of Man with the fiendish cry ‘Crucify him, crucify 
him,” ceasing not until he hung on the cross, and then 
they taunted him with sneers and mockings. 

The followers of theSon of Man are sometimes called 
in their measure to pass through almost similar circum- 
stances changing from the highest praise to the bitterest 
denunciation. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, that grand old 
man, who surpasses all others of this generation in his 
knowledge of the great men of his times and in his accu- 
rate and vivid descriptions of them, has given, in a recent 
article in The Evangelist, a striking sketch of some of 
the prominent clergymen and laymen of this city two 
generations past. 

** The death of that noble Christian philanthropist, Wil- 
liam A. Booth, removes from us about the last survivor of 
a remarkable group of men who for three-quarters of a 
century impressed themselves most deeply on the religious 
life of New York and the whole country. Among the 
earlier members of this group were the brothers, Arthur 
and Lewis Tappan, Harlan Page, Anson G. Phelps, Moses 
Allen, R. T. Haines, W. W. Chester and Joshua Leavitt, 
who was one of the earliest editors of The Evangelist. 
Later on we come upon the names of William E. Dodge, 
Christopher R. Robert, William A. Booth, Apollos Wet- 
more, R. M. Hartley, Robert Carter, James Brown and 
Jesse W. Benedict. Other names might be added to this 
role f honor, but these were representative and conspicu- 
ous. 

** As far back as 1825, Arthur Tappan might have been 
called the most prominent Christian layman in New York. 
His moral courage and philanthropic zeal made him ona 
humbler scale what Lord Shaftesbury became on a larger 
scale in London. Those were days of foundation-laying of 
great religious enterprises. The Home Missionary Society, 
the American Temperance Society, the American Sunday- 
school Union, and the Seamen’s Friend Society were born 
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about that time. In February, 1825, Arthur Tappan” sent 
on to Boston for the Rev. Wm. A. Hallock, who before 
sunrise on a winter morning presented himself at Mr. Tap- 
pan’s door. They called together a few warm-hearted 
Christians—among whom were Messrs. Alien, Haines and 
Chester—and the American Tract Society was organized, 
apd its new building was erected. It was while in the 
employ of the Tract Society that Harlan Page did his 
wonderful work as a consecrated laborer for the conversion 
of souls,” 

It was not Dr. Cuyler’s purpose to follow these men in 
their later experiences, But we take the liberty of do- 
ing so in respect to one of the persons named, Arthur 
Tappan, of whom Dr. Cuyler says, that, as far back as 
1825, he might have been called ‘the most prominent 
Christian layman in New York.” If we step down nine 
years to 1834, we shall find that same Arthur Tappan os- 
tracized by his former associates, ridiculed and de- 
nounced by the press, a reward of $50,000 offered for his 
head, and his store assailed by an infuriated mob, and 
defended inside by Mr. Tappan and his little band of 
clerks, of whom the editor and proprietor of THE INDE- 
PENDENT was then one. It is not too much to say that in 
1834 Arthur Tappan was the best-abused man in New 
York. 

it may be asked with surprise, What had made this 
great change? The answer is simple: He had become 
an abolitionist. 
which led him to do so much in founding and sustaining 
the great missionary and benevolent enterprises, induced 
him to assist the antislavery cause, which had then come 
forward. He felt a profound sympathy for the oppressed 
slave, and rejoiced to do what he could to secure his 
emancipation. , 

It should be remarked that Mr. Tappan did not agree 
with those abolitionists who denounced the Constitution 
and the Church. On the contrary, he took a leading 
part in the formation of a new antislavery society that 
was established in opposition to those extremists. He 
was the President of that new society for many years. 
Mr. Tappan used the same quiet and unassuming meth- 
ods in giving his time, influence and money to the anti- 
slavery cause as he did to the other benevolent and mis- 
sionary enterprises. 

Now we think that the Son of Man, assailed by the 
mob in the garden and crucified on Calvary that he 
might save the world, was more exalted and revealed 
his divine character more distinctly than when he was 
surrounded by the hosannas of the thoughtless and 
fickle mob. So, in like manner and at a humble dis- 
tance, Arthur Tappan reached his highest point of 
honor as a patriotic Christian man when, for the sake of 
the poor and down-trodden slaves, he was willing to 
bear reproach and jeopardize his life in their behalf. 

Mr. Tappan and his associates, fifty years ago, found- 
ed the American Missionary Association amid the oblo- 
quy and danger that surrounded antislavery people in 
tnat day ; and, now, as the Association is rejoicing in 
its successful and honored work in this its Jubilee year, 
we take pleasure in its behalf in testifying to the cour- 
age and self-sacrificing labors of its founders. 


& 
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THE PASSING OF PUGILISM. 


THERE is now no inch of soil in the United States 
where prize fighting can be legally carriedon. Congress 
passed a bill last week, and the President promptly 
signed it, which makes it a crime in the District of Co- 
lumbia, or in any Territory of the United States, or in 
any strip of country under Federal control, to holda 
prize fight. This is a final victory for good morals and 
humanity over a species of entertainment that has come 
to rank with bull fights and other degrading sports. 

The time was when the prize fights were considered a 
very choice kind of amusement for the general public, 
and up to within a quarter of acentury or so it has been 
quite possible to have them in certain portions of the 
United States without very much fear of legal interfer- 
ence. But the public standard of morality is so much 
higher than it used to be that prize fighting has become 
as intolerable to the public conscience as dueling, the lot- 
tery, and other forms of vice. No clearer proof of this 
could be asked than the entirely successful efforts by the 
Governor of Arkansas and the Governor of Texas in 
preventing the threatened encounter last year between 
Corbett and Fitzsimmons. All that the skill of ingen- 
ious lawyers could do to circumvent the law was done. 
A serious flaw was found in the statutes of Texas, co 
that the Governor seemed powerless to prevent the en- 
counter, for which extensive preparations were made, 
and the hotel-keepers expected to reap a rich harvest 
from the horde of roughs and toughs who would flock to 
the State to see the exhibition. But the Governor felt 
that the disgrace was too great for the State to endure, 
and he called a special session of the Legislature and had 
a new law enacted which obviated the legal objections 
to the old one, and the fight did not come off, 

We say that these successful efforts to resist the 
pugilistic lawbreakers are indicative of a sound public 
conscience. This country is a very large one, and there 
are places where the police supervision is not and cannot 
be very effective. That the species’of brutes who want to 
set man upon man in a sort of ‘wolfish encounter 
should not be able to find a spot in all this country 
where they can do so safely is a matter of the keenest 
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satisfaction. Henceforth those who take a brutal enjoy- 
ment in the fighting of men after the rules of the prize 
ring must go to some other country, and the so-called 
manly art must become a lost art. 

. It is a good time to point out to those who think the 
world is going to the bad, who say the moral tone of 
society is lower than it used to be, and who indulge in 
the most gloomy forebodings of the future, that they 
misread the signs. There is a whole series of indications 
going to show that the moral tide is rising instead of 
falling. There was a time when some of the people of 
this country looked with more or less tolerance on the 
slave trade. Withina generation millions of our citizens 
have defended slavery. The custom of dueling was at 
one time almost universal ; and the sad fate of the great 
financier, Alexander Hamilton, is one of the proofs of 
the hold which this bloody custom once had upon men of 
honor. The slave trade in the world has been almost 
entirely broken up; all of the continents except one are 
practically free from slavery; piracy has disappeared 
from the high seas, This shows that there is an upward 
movement in the world as well as in the United States. 
The standard of the world is rising. The nexteviltogo 
will be privateering, and letters of marque and reprisal 
may never again be issued by any civilized nation. 

We have also banished the lottery. That was a form 
of iniquity which seemed to be deeply rooted in one of 
our States; but in one of the most brilliant contests 
ever waged against wrong by an aroused conscience, it 
was finally and forever defeated and banished from the 
soil of the United States; not only so but its business 
cannot be carried through our mails, which have also 
been purged by rigid enactment of the vile trade of in- 
decent literature. We also recall with great satisfac- 
tion the outcome of the steady and long-drawn battle 
against the vicious practices of the Oneida Community 
in this State. So fierce was the light that beat upon that 
institution that it was compelled to reform itself and 
then remove to another country. It is in the last decade 
that the Mormons have surrendered polygamy as an arti- 
cle of their faith and have promised henceforth to re- 
spect the conscience of the country. There will be an 
end to the abomination in form as well as in fact when 
men who have contracted such marriages have passed 
away, they having agreed meantime to be the husband 
of one wife only. 

These are great moral victories ; and as we are leaving 
these old and closed issues behind us we are taking a 
higher stand on all moral questions and are pressing the 
fight against other iniquities. One of the most persist- 
ent forms of vice among us is gambling. We have had 
some notable successes in the past few years in our at- 
tempts to control this evil. In this State we have put 
prohibition of itand of kindred evils into our constitution ; 
in New Jersey the worst form of race-track gambling 
has been broken up, and it is proposed to change the 
constitution of that State so as to prevent any future 
Legislature from being led by any influence to favor this 
form of public vice. We are the stronger to combat this 
and other evils because we have fought good fights in 
the past and have had such notable victories. 

There is nothing discouraging in the outlook. If the 
great drink evil seems at times to have the better of us 
and we see little signs of progress ; if social vice is still 
terribly prevalent among us; if gambling still exists in 
portions of the country without legal molestation, we 
must take encouragement from the past and believe 
that we shall conquer by and by. 

The course of humanity is onward and upward, not 
downward. The leaven of Christianity is working 
among the nations, bringing them more into _har- 
mony with one another, more into harmony with 
the highest teachings of God’s law. At the close 
of the nineteenth century there is more of Christianity, 
more of Christian morality, more of the highest type of 
humanity, more of brotherliness among men, and a 
higher and better civilization than the world has ever 
known. 
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WHY WE FEAR RUSSIA. 


WE said last week that we should “ almost prefer” 
that the Armenians should remain under Turkish rule 
than that their territory should be annexed to Russia, 
and that ‘‘no greater curse could come on a Christian 
country than to be ruled by Russia.” To this the New 
York Evening Post replies : 

‘““Whyso? Would she not keep order, make life and 
property safe? Perhapsso, but she would allow no religion 
except that of the Greek Church, would tolerate no mis- 
sionaries, no free press, no free education. Therefore, says 
THE INDEPENDENT, let Armenia remain under Turkish 
rule ‘for a while’—that is, let the massacres and the 
forced conversions to Islam go on ‘for a while.’ This is 
one of the most extraordinary vagaries of missionary zeal 
that we have lately encountered.”’ 


Our neighbor began its paragraph by saying that THE 
INDEPENDENT had fallen into an ‘‘ unhappy way. of ex- 
pressing its patriotism.” We did not quite understand 
what patriotism has to do with the matter, but we now 
understand that it is a synonym for “ missionary zeal.” 

It may be just as well for us to explain a little more at 
length why we should “‘ almost prefer” if not quite pre- 
fer Turkish to Russian rule. We indicated it when we 
said that ‘‘ Russia is not only intolerant and oppressive, 
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but she is strong.” tis true that under Russian rule to 

‘a certain extent lifeand property are safe. The same is 
true under the usual conditions in Tarkey,and toan equal 
extent. In neither country are life and property safe to 
those who are of another way of thinking from what the 
Government prefers ; but on the whole the Armenians 
have quite as little to complain of from the Government, 
under the usual circumstances, as the Jews or Stundists 
or Molokans or Dukhobortsis in Russia. Villages have 
been broken up and the people scattered and men and 
women treated as badly by the Russian soldiers as by 
the Turkish soldiers, with this difference, that Russia 
sends its sectaries to Siberia or to Trans-Caucasus and 
gives them the knout, while once in thirty years Turkey 
puts down its sectaries with a massacre. We have not 
forgotten Kennan’s pictures of Siberia, or the protest 
against Jewish persecutions signed only five years ago 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury and others, 

We ‘‘ almost prefer,” if not quite prefer Turkish rule 
to Russian, for the reason that the enlightning influences 
of education and of religion are aliowed to a certain ex- 
tent in Turkey, and are producing their effect ; while 
they are forbidden in Russia, except under the strictest 
Government control. We think that much as we detest 
both, we do not detest death more than we detest slav- 
ery. We have less fear of massacre than we have of 
oppressive servitude. But chiefly this controls us, that, 
bad as the conditions are in Turkey, terribie as massacre 
is, we regard relief from these conditions as something 
that is bound to come in the near future; and when it 
comes it will be grand liberty. Civilization will enter 
that country like a flood ; tne influences for the best 
enlightenment of the world will pour into it; the sur- 
plus wealth of Europe will be invested in Turkey, and 
it will b-come once more the garden spot of the world, 
as it has already the world’s most magnificent history 
behind it. There is only one thing that stands in the 
way and can endanger this future, and that is Russian 
occupation, 

There is not a civilized district in Russia; not one 
which possesses liberty, or the free press, or free 
schools, or free religion. It is all under a Government 
which is oppressive and vicious and strong ; and there is 
no hope for decades to come of any relief. If we believe 
in the principles of our own Government we disbelieve 
in those of Russia, for they are its direct antithesis. The 
principles which the United States represents have en- 
tered into the Government of Bulgaria, and they are 
permeating the Christian population of all Turkey. 
Those principles would be crushed beyond redemption 
by Russian occupation. And so long as we care more 
for liberty than we do for life ; so long as we are willing 
to suffer worse things for a while with a view for better 
things to come ; so long as we honor our ancestors who 
preferred the sufferings of war to a tax or tea, we are 
justified in saying that we would almost or quite prefer 
to have the Armenian provinces suffer a while longer 
the horrors of Turkish massacre than to have them lose 


the chance of ultimate progress, prosperity and free- 
dom. 





SHALL MISSIONS IN TURKEY BE ABAN- 
R DONED? 


JusT now the attention of tne world is turned to Tur- 
key andthe Armenian people. Those who are not inter- 
ested in the mission work are interested in the terrible 
events of the last few months and the efforts made to 
relieve the suffering and starving thousands there. The 
Christians of America have reason carefully to consider 
their personal duty to their Christian brethren in Turkey. 

Owing to the heavy debt upon the American Board, at 


rt last annual meeting held in Brooklyn it was voted 
t ; 


‘ ai Tke Prudential Committee in making the appropria- 
tions and expending the resources committed to our hands 
are not to be held responsible for disastrous results which 
may ensue from the insufficiency of those expenditures ; 
and that they be instructed so far as practicable to restrict 
those operations within the measure of the means fur- 
nished them. For all limitations or suffering thus occa- 
sioned the churches must answer.” 


Acting under these instructions the Prudential Com- 
mittee reduced the salaries of the missionaries in all 
fields of the Board except in Asiatic Turkey, by ten per 
cent., and the amount given for the general work—for 
Churches, schools and general evangelization—about 
forty per cent.; this was necessary to avoid increasing 
the debt. However severe this reduction may be in 
other mission fields we desire to call attention to the fact 
that it will be almost fatal to the work in Turkey. Some 
of the reasons, as given us by Secretary Barton, are: 

1. A large number of churches, parsonages and schools 
have been destroyed during the past three months in Tur- 
“al If these are not rebuilt, the people cannot hold serv- 
ces or continue their schools. To fail to rebuild is to openly 
acknowledge defeat. 


2. Lhe people have been impoverished by fire, robbery 
a Slaughter, and a large number of the most wealthy 

Totestant families have been completely wiped out. 
Churches that have been independent are now in immediate 
— assistance in order to support any kind of Christian 

8. The Christians of Turkey feel, and that, too, with 
Sood reason, that the Christian nations of the world have 
sbandoned them to their fate. They have looked in vain 
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for political help, and are almost in despair. If now the 
churches in America shall seem to be unmindful of their 
need of spiritual help and relief, and withdraw in these 
darkest hours the help heretofore given when less neces- 
sary, it cannot fail to be to them the last bitter portion in 
their terribly bitter cup of despair. 

4. If in any measure we curtail our help for Turkey at 
this juncture, when difficulties multiply and dangers in- 
crease, it cannot fail to give the impression to the people of 
Turkey and the world that we of America are willing to 
do mission work so long as we can do it easily and safely. 
Such action cannot fail to be interpreted that our zeal for 
Christ and for men is not strong enough to endure perse- 
cution. A terrible thought must tnis be to those who dur- 
ing the last few weeks have faced a hundred deaths for 
him! 

5. Missions have, during the last sixty years, brought 
before the world the Armenian people. The marked prog- 
ress this nation has made has drawn down upon it the 
jealousy and wrath of the Moslem rulers. The depths 
into which it is crushed to-day are made more dark and 
deep and terrible by the hight to which it had climbed. 
Can we abandon this race now, or afford even to appear to 
do so, amid the perils which have come to it through the 
enlightenment we ourselves have carried to it ? 

6. The movement in Turkey is against an enlightened 
Christianity. ‘I'he first terrible blow has been struck. 
If now the Moslems see the Christian forces weakening 
and a quiet retreat begun, they will at once proclaim the 
victory theirs. The forces of Islam will be collected and 
unified, and a crusade against the Cross and all the Cross 
represents will be inevitable, 

But we need not continue. It is true, hundreds of 
Christians, yes thousands, have been martyred; but 
that is no reason why we should abandon the thousands 
who yet remain true to their faith. The missionaries in 
their common suffering and danger have won the confi- 
dence and affection of thousands more who never knew 
them before. Shall we bind the hands of the brave mis- 
sionaries, crush the hope of starving, bleeding Christians 
and openly confess victory for the Moslem persecutors ? 
To withdraw or withhold appropriations for these mis- 
sions at this time is to do all that and more. Are the 
churches ready todo this? Those incharge of the work 
wait for reply, which must come soon or it will be too 
late. 
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Editorial Votes. 


IN THE INDEPENDENT of this week Dr. Leonard Woolsey 
Bacon gives an account of the first of the women’s foreign 
missions; Eve Blantyre Simpson supplies the first of two 
charming articles on the young manhood of Robert Louis 
Stevenson as she knew him as a visitor at the house of her 
father, Sir Matthew Y. Simpson, the distinguished physi- 
cian and discoverer of chloroform; William Higgs de- 
scribes with exquisite minuteness the winter habits of 
birds; Prof. Edward McSweeny shows how the Roman 
Catholic Church adapts its titles, dignities and ceremonies 
to the changing conditions of civilization; Prof. E. E. 
Slosson returns to the subject of the relative values of 
knowledge and life; A. Tolman Smith gives an account of 
the parochial school controversy in England; the Rev. H. 
D. Goodenough, a missionary in the Transvaal, provides 
an eye-witness’s account of the invasion by Dr. Jameson’s 
force; Prof. George H. Schodde reviews the theological 
instruction of Germany; Janet Jennings’s Washington 
Letter is devoted chiefly to political matters; Miss Walker 
reports the Exhibition of the American Water Color So- 
ciety ; Mr. Stevenson tells of the musical events of the 
week ; George J. Manson describes the great Baptist Tem- 
ple in Philadelphia ; a series of letters from Aiotab tell 
of the massacres and sufferings there; W.S. Harwood 
deplores the destruction of the pine forests,and Lora S. 
La Mance and J. Waugh discuss horticultural topics. 
There are poems by Richard Henry Stoddard, Mary Eliza- 
beth Blake, Minna Irving and Harriet F. Blodgett; and 
stories by Sophie Swett, Joseph G. Ireland, Judith Spencer 
and Adolph Hingst. 











THE answer of the Presbyterian Board of Publication to 
the charges of the Westchester Presbytery seems to be 
complete and conclusive. It shows clearly that the 
amount of profits paid by the business department to the 
missionary department was $24,533, instead of $6,703, as 
inferred by the Westchester circular, the $17,830 paid by 
the missionary department to the business department 
being for literature furnished at the lowest rates and being 
entirely distinct from the $24,533. It is also clear that the 
Westchester circular erred in computing the expenses of 
administration. We are not sure that a fair proportion 
of ‘ Children’s Day ” expenses ought not to be charged to 
the administrative account. The cost of educational and 
statistical work, preparation of lessons, of travel by the 
superintendent, etc., is properly chargeable to the opera- 
tive account. The percentage of cost of administration, 
according to the Westchester circular, was 22.6; according 
to the pamphlet of the Board it was 6.23. The Board has 
fairly made its case, altho if contributions are taken on 
Children’s Day it would be only fair to add something on 
this account to the cost ef administration. The Board alse 
successfully defends the liberal policy as to salaries of the 
business department. While the expenses of this depart- 
ment have naturally increased, its profits have been greatly 
multiplied. We published the criticisms of the Westches- 
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ter Presbytery as an item of news. It now appears that 


they were largely due to a misunderstanding of the 
accounts of the Board. 


THE Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church have 
done a just and noble thing in issuing the appeal 
to the European Powers in behalf of the Arme- 
nians, which we give in another column. Calm 
and dignified, it induiges in no attacks upon those who, 
having the power and the acknowledged right to in- 
terfere, refuse to exercise their power or assert their right 
simply for reasons of material or national selfishness. 
Notwithstanding the bitter truths which they affirm and 
which might stir the deepest indignation, they simply 
appeal to the Christianity which all hold in common with 
the oppressed Armenians and urge Czar, Emperor and 
President to lay aside all questions, political, interna- 
tional and commercial, and unite for Christ’s sake to save 
their and our fellow-Christians from death and a Christian 
community from extinction. We wish that the appeal 
might be indorsed by every body of Christian ministers in 
the land, and go before those Powers as the unanimous 
expression of the united American Church. One question 
however, will arise, Has America no share in this? Has 
this country no right or duty ? 

GENERAL HARRISON has published a letter in which he 
declares that he is in no sense a candidate for the Presi- 
dential nomination. Hesays he cannot consent that his 
name should be presented or used in the St. Louis conven- 
tion, and asks his friends to accept this ‘‘as a sincere and 
final expression upon the subject.’’ There has never been 
an hour since he left the White House, he tells us, that he 
has felt any wish to return to it. He has twice had the 
indorsement of the Republican Party and thinks that 
enough. He holds that the voters of the party are en- 
titled to have a new name presented to them. It has 
been stated many times within the past year that Mr. 
Harrison had no desire again to be a candidate; but it has 
been thought that if the nomination were offered him bya 
united convention, he would feel bound to acceptit. It 
is evident from his letter that he does not desire his name 
to be used at all at St. Louis. He does not wish 
to be the candidate of the party under any circum- 
stances. This is the way the letter must be interpreted. 
Letters have been written before now which were capable 
of a double construction, purporting to be a withdrawal, 
and yet interpreted as not a positive withdrawal. Those 
who know Mr. Harrison must take his letter as it is, and 
consider him as entirely out ofthe Presidential race. The 
publication of this letter was a very interesting event to 
the other candidates. By some it was declared to be help- 
ful to the chances of Mr. McKinley; by others to add 
strength to the candidacy of Governor Morton. The most 
active of the candidates at present seem to be Mr. McKin- 
ley and Mr. Reed. It is certain that Governor Morton will 
have New York behind him and votes from other States. 
Mr. Reed will probably have mostof New England to sup- 
port his canvass, and he is contending with Mr. McKinley 
for delegates from the South. Iowa willgive Mr. Allison 
its solid support, and Ohio will present the name of 
McKinley. The situation is at present very greatly mixed, 
and it is impossible to forecast the result. 


To people that ask us about the kind of relief that should 
be sent to the sufferers in Turkey, we can say that 
the only thing to be sent from this countryis money. 
To some points in the interior, which are the worst 
sufferers, those in charge of the relief work at Constanti- 
nople have been asked not to send clothing, as the robbers 
are selling on the spot the things that they plundered, and at 
greatly reduced prices. Besides, the Armeniaus and foreign- 
ers in Constantinople are sending in all the clothing that 
can be handled with present facilities, which is sent as 
far as Cesarea and some to Erzrfiim ; but not to more distant 
points, as the people kuow hardly what to do with clothing 
other than the coarse homespun that they are used to wear. 
There was considerable waste on this account in Bulgaria, 
in 1878, when clothing was sent out from England. Noth- 
ing, certainly, besides underclothing and army blankets 
should be sent, and no food supplies, as there is nothing like 
famine yet reported in the sense of a lack of food for those 
who have money to buy it. It looks now as tho the Red 
Cross workers would be received, at least individually, if 
not as an organization. The Turks have yielded to the 
demands of the embassies and have promised to throw no 
obstacle in the way of relief, and this may open the way 
for a larger and more systematic work. Except at Harpfit 
and Cesarea the work so far done is under the care of the 
consuls, the missionaries acting as agents forthem. At 
Erzim the Government agrees to furnish the food, 
and the foreign commission the clothing, bedding and 
fuel. At Constantinople the Armenians are coming for- 
ward nobly in the matter of sending relief. Since the 
Turks would probably seize anything sent by the Arme- 
nians directly, everything, money, goods and clothing, 
goes through the Bible House. It is a queer turn of 
affairs which makes the American Board’s mission treas- 
urer the only channel by which the Patriarch can get 
money safely to his bishops in the interior. But then, as 
he himself says, ‘a time like this makes us all brothers.” 
One whole floor in one of the Bible House buildings is de- 
voted to the clothing department, new and second hand in 
separate rooms. Goods sent in by merchants in the piece 
form another department, where the goods are cut and 
sent out to the various native sewing circles in all parts of 
the city to be made up. Volunteer aids do the packing, 
and the registers and administrative part are in the hands 

of the American and English ladies, assisted by some of 
the gentlemen. The activity of the relief parties will soon 
become a restraining force in the interior. It is almost as 


good as a regiment of troops to have a fereiguer in a Turk- 
ish country district. People are afraid te do their will in 
his presence, 
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WE have at last the full story of Jameson’s raid, and ft 
appears to beastory of the most extraordinary incompe- 
tence on the part of those who invited Jameson to their 
help. They were armed; they had got ready for a rebel- 
lion; they had sent for bim to come and help them. There 
ws notbing in the way of their doing their own fighting 
if they wanted to do so; but Johannesburg attempted, as 
has been well said by The Cape Times, a revolution by 
proxy. They did not think it worth while to spill any of 
their own blood bat were willing to spill other people’s 
bluod. They had talked loudly and declared they must be 
emancipated from political servitude ; that it was worth 
the price of blood. They had filled columns on columns 
with eloquence upon the intolerable wrongs under which 
they smarted; they had offered their ultimatum to the 
Government and declared that ten thousand men 
were ready to tuke up arms in defense of it. 
Aud afer all this bravado this army of ten thou- 
sand men could do nothing more than invite a hand- 
ful of other men to come and deliver them, and then wait 
avd see their deliverers sbot dowa and captured. The 
American, John [lays Hammond, was one of those who 
signed the call to Dr. Jameson, and it is not strange that 
he is held to account for his action. There is a large con- 
tingent of Americans in Johannesburg, and they senta 
deputation before the insurrection to see President Kriiger. 
They told him that Americans recognized the rights of the 
Boers and would prefer the maintenance of the Republic, 
but that they could pot endure to remain unenfranchised, 
and that if the Republic could not be reconstructed on a 
truer basis, they would have to take their stand against it. 
That there was not a revolution is solely due to the incom- 
petence of the leaders of the Uitlanders. That there were 
wrongs which abundantly needed to be corrected appears 
from an article from an American missionary in Johannes- 
burg, which we publish this week. 


....One of the most virulent articles we have seen ina 
long time in any Catholic paper is published in The Catho- 
lic Review of last week. It is on the Manitoba school 
question. It says that the reason the majority in that 
provioce are unwilling to accord Catholics their “rights ” 
is because of their hatred of the Catholic religion. It goes 
onto say that this is true of Protestantism in principle, 
that those in ourown country who oppose sectarian schools 
are inspired by this batred, and that ‘‘ their hatred of the 
Church is s'ronger than their love of religion ” Of cou:se, 
the great majority of the people in the United States and 
Manitoba know that this is an utter misiepresentation. 
Woile there are Protestants, not a great number, who are 
violent in their prejudices against the Roman Catholic 
Churcb, the great mass of Protestants are inclibed to treat 
it fatily, and certainly bave no such thing us hatred of it. 
We doubt whether very many of those who are most ac- 
tively fightiog it are actuated by hatred. Certainly the 
number of Protestants who actually hate the Roman 
Catboiic Church is no larger than the number of Catholics 
who bate Protestantism. This hatred is unchtistian on 
bth sides. We havedone what we could to oppose it. 
Men who hate one another never can judge one another 
fai:ly, and we recall no instance of a more unjust judg- 
ment than that of The Catholic Review. 


....-Tbis is the plan of Church Union proposed by The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty: 
“Truc union can only be secured on this basis: 
* Feilowship of Christian character. 
* The Bible the only statement of doctrine. 
* Liberty of individual interpretation. 
* Jesus Christ the leader. : 
* Caristian the name.” 
This is an admirable statement, so far as the four first 
items are concerned. We have not considered that we are 
ready to make the adoption of any namea condition of 
union, as a name haidly seems to be of the essence of 
Curistianity, aod there may be many good names besides 
the one applied at Antioch. For example, “The Holy 
Jatholic Church” is one good name, and “ Disciples” is 
another, aud “ Believers” might be another; orsimply 
The Church” might not be bad. But perbaps the name 
first given by the heathen of Antioch and then adopted by 
the followers of the Way is the best of all, altho we would 
not think of making its adoption a condition of union. 


....Bisbop Cortlandt Whitehead, of Pittsburg, writes a 
letter to The Churchman, ia which he says: 

“Some of us remembef that not many years ago, in a cenom- 
inational paper, it was quietly remarked (by a noted Presby- 
terian divine, I think) that the Episcopal pulpit was ‘imbecile.’ ” 
He then shows that whatever of truth there may ever 
have been in the charge of imbecility, it no Jonger holds, 
as has been made evident by a prize sermon contestin Bos- 
ton, in which the Episcopal clergymen came out ahead. 
We are surprised that ne does not remember more exactly 
the origin of that invidious charge. We can bardly be 
mistaken in our memory that it was in a sermon by 
Samuel M. Hi pkins, D.D., retiring moderator, before the 
New School Presbyterian General Assembly held at 
Rochester, N. Y., in 1867, in which the expression “ an im- 
becile pulpit’? was used, which gave so much offense, and 
the injustice of which has since been so magnificently 
demonstrated by scores of other preachers besides Phillips 
Brooks. 


....-Jtis a good suggestion which comes from Chicago 
that on Wasbiogton’s Birthday there should be inaugu- 
rated ‘‘a movement for cementing all the English speaking 
people of the world in peace and fraternal unity.” The 
leading men of Chicago, its merchants, manufacturers and 
professional representatives, have united in recommending 
that at meetioxs to celebrate Washiagton’s Birthday, orat 
special meetiogs called for the purpose on the Sunday 
afternoon next following, orin the meetings of societies, 
elubs, churches, etc., these questions should be considered ; 
“1. Do we wish the Governments of the United States and 
@reat Britain, by formal treaty, to establish arbitratioa as the 
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method of conclading all diffarences, which my fail of settle- 
ment by diplomacy, betweea the two Powers? 

“2. What is our opinion of war as a mode of deciding contro- 
versies bet ween the United States and Great Britain?” 
Certainly this isa good thing todo. He isarash, unthink- 
ing man whoinvites war between two great representatives 
of English civilization. 


....We wonder what our Government proposes to do 
about the murder of Mr. Lenz, the bicsclist. A strange 
story comes to the New York Sun, from Constantinople, 
to the effect that a number of Kurds who were guilty of 
his murder, were identified by Mr. Sachtleben, who went 
toiuvestigate the murder. The names of the twelve were 
sent from Constantinople to Eizram. The Governor noti- 
fied them that they were wanted, whereupon they disap- 
peared promptly, and the Goveroor reported that no such 
men were there. Then when our Minister pressed the 
matter, the Porte gave orders that five Armenians should 
be arrested for the crime. This was done, two of them 
died in prison, and the three others, whom Mr. Sachtleben, 
of course, would not prosecute, have been set free. Two 
other cases of the murder of American citizens are men- 
tioned, one a Mr. Webber, arrested at Konieh, and the 
other, Mr. Stuppe, are mentioned in this letter. If these 
facts are correctly given, prompt action is in order. 


...-A forecast of the Queen’s speech, to be de.ivered to 
Parliament this week, indicates that it will contain a 
statement that the Venezuelan question is in a fair way 
to be settled by arbitration. We trust that this is so. 
Arbitration is what the United States has all along de- 
sired. It seems to us s0 incontestably fair that we cannot 
yet understand why Lord Salisbury, in his dispatehes to 
Secretary Oluey,should have refu-ed it. The people on both 
sides of the sea seem to bestrongly in favor of it. Weshould 
consider that the case was most satisfactorily disposed of 
if Loid Salisbury takes measures to submit it to a dis- 
interested tribunal, We do not ask that we be made a 
party before oriu that tribunal. Wedo not ask that our 
commission be recognized in any official way. All that we 
want is to have Great Britain and Venezuela submit the 
boundary question to a commission of arbitration to be 
disposed of un its merits. 


....Mapy beautiful and strong tributes are being paid, 
to the splendid qualities of the late Bishop Haygood. We 
quote one from a fellow-Georgian, the Hon. Patrick A. 
Walsh, of the United States Senate, a member, by the way, 
of the Roman Catho.ic Church: 

“No selfish or mercenary consideration ever actuated Bishop 
Haygood. No ambition for popularity ever prompted his action. 
It was his mission to be a leader and not s follower of men. He 
went wherever duty called. His courage to do the right was the 
inspiration that came from the pure. fountain of a soul that pul- 
sated ever for the uplifting of humamity. To him all men were 
born unto salvation, all alike were the children of one Father, all 
heirs to the kingdom of Heaven. The fatherhood of God aud the 
brotherhood of man was his creed. Catholics and Jews ard 
Gentiles and Protestants of all denominations were his fellow- 
citizens, his friends, and his brothers.” 


...-Dr. Henry M. Field has been attending the session of 
the National Editorial Association at St. Augustine, Fia., 
at which there were present 356 editors. He looked them 
over as they were seated at table in the dining room of the 
Rosal Poinceianna, and he was struck by their abstinence, 
He says: 

“Sitting near the entrance of the hall, and thus seeing from 
end toend,I did not see a single man touch a glass of wine or 
mug of lager beer! Father Nugent, from Liverpool, spoke of it 
with amazement saying that in England, if over three hundred 
men sat down together at the table, they would not rise up be- 
fore some of them would show the effects of liberal potations! I 
confess that [ was surprised at what I could have hardly believed 
except for the testimony of my own senses, but which was most 
gratifying, not only for the editorial profession, but for the coun- 
try which they represent.” 


...-An American publishing an English paper for Eng- 
lishmen is liable to get into perplexities, Mr. Astor is in 
trouble with his Pall Mall Gazette, and has dismissed its 
editor because of his ‘‘sneers and disparaging comments 
on America,” which, says Mr. Astor, in his letter dismiss- 
ing Mr. Cust, “ were in bad taste and extremely offensive 
to me.” Weare glad that Mr. Astor maintains his Amer- 
icanism ; but the strangest thing is that Mr. Astor wanted 
his editor to favor the restoration of the monarchy in 
Brazil, which is beyond comprehension, unless some social 
or personal 1eason controls. 


...-1t ia not likely that the eloquent request made at the 
meeting at Carnegie Music Hall last week to have the 
order removing the Booths from this country rescinded 
will be granted. The change is one of several which appear 
to have been decided upon at the headquarters of the Sal- 
vation Army in London, and we greatly fear that the 
order will be carried out. We are more sorry than we can 
tell to lose the services of Mr. and Mrs. Booth. Their suc- 
cessors will find the task no easy one, to take up the work 
where these accomplished leaders leave it, and carry it on 
to higher success. 


..--The little scene last week in the House of Represent- 
atives, between Mr. Pearson, of North Carolina, and Mr. 
Talbert, of South Carolina, is of no significance at all. 
Mr. Talbert talked foolishly. He was excited and hardly 
knew what he was saying. It would have been far better 
to pay no attention to his utterances. Nobody believes 
that South Carolina has any thought of attempting again 
to secede from the Union, and it is a pity that Mr. Barrett, 
of Massachusetts, did not allow the incident to pass by 
unnoticed. 


..--A great honor was done to Senator Frye last week 
when he was elected President pro tem. of the Senate by a 
unanimous vote. lt is a delightful thing to have Demo- 
crats and Republicans and Populists all agcee in such a 
matteras this. They did so before we believe when Sena- 
tor Harris, of Tennessee, and Senator Manderson, of Ne- 
braska, were elected to the same position. 
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.--- We regret to have to record the death of Dr. Talbot 
W. Chambers, the senior pastor‘of the Collegiate Dotch 
Church in this city. He has been a veteran in every good 
work and especially deserves to be remembered for his ex- 
cellent scholarship. He was one of the revisers of the New 
Testament, and his death removes a thoroughly honest, 
competent and conservative student of the Bitle. Our 
readers have valued highly his contributions to THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


.... We are glad to seethat a Trinity College student who 
stole a barber’s pole was captured by the police and has 
been fined for breach of the peace. We would like to see 
similar treatment accorded to the freshmen and sophomore 
students in Rutgers College, who captured each « member 
of the other class and treated them with serious indignity, 
Cases of assault and battery belong to the civil courts and 
not to faculty discipline. 


-«esWhy Minister Willis should have joined with the 
British and Japanese Ministers in Honolulu io refusing to 
recognize the third anniversary of the founding of the 
Hawaiian republic is something not easy to explain or de- 
fend. Complications in the East duriog these three years 
make it all the more important that we should not leave 
eitber Japan or Great Britain to take possession of these 
American Islands. 


...-At last Dr. Arthur T. Pierson bas become a Baptist. 
He has been immersed in Spurgeon’s Tabernacle by the 
younger Spargeon. It will be remembered that he preached 
for some months in the Tabernacle afcer Mr. Spurgeon’s 
death, and there was something of a party in the church 
which then wished him to bechosen pastur; but Mr. Spur- 
geon’s son was called home from Australia to take the 
place. 


..-- It is not easy to express the contempt which the world 
has a right to feel for Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, whose 
eldest iafant son, Prince Boris, has by his command been 
converted by buptism to the Greek Church, altho he him- 
self is a Roman Catholic. He tried to get the consent of 
the Pope and visited him to make his apology, but does not 
seem to have been reccived with any special affection. 


..--[t must be some other paper which The Sacred Heart 
Review has in miod woenit reports us as saying that 
Turkey is more of a menace to Coristian Europe now 
than Monammedanism was at the time of the Crusanes.”’ 
Ob no! we have not said that. Turkey is the sick man, 
aud lives only because of the nursing he gets from the 
European Powers. 


.-.-[t is pleasant to see that the proprietors of the hotels 
in Boston, who refused to entertain Bishop Araett, are 
tumbling over one auotber with their apoloyies; and we ob- 
serve that tae Common Council, of Boston, has pubiizhed 
aresolution condemuiog the discrimination, and urging 
the District-Attorney to bring the violators of the law to 
puaoishment. 


...-Of course the Sultan is greatly delighted with the 
speech of Lord Salisbury, in which he declared that Great 
Britaia is powerless to do anything more than she has 
done for the Turkish Armenians. He has ordered the 
Turkish Ambassador in London to express his ackpnow!- 
edgments. Meanwhile the rest of the world is expressing 
its indignation. 


...-Lincolo’s birthday, observed as a legal holiday for 
the first time this year in New York, New Jersey and two 
or three other States, is sure to obtain a permanent pi:ce 
on the calendar. We are rapidly increasiog the number of 
legal bolidays ; bat we are bound to honor the memory of 
that great and good man, Abraham Lincoln. 


...-An illustration of the nature of the evil of lynching 
comes from Kooxville, Tenn., where eleven years ago one 
Lee Sellers was lynched for the robbery and murder of a 
drummer. lt now is proved that he was innocent and 
that the drummer was killed by anotaer man. 


....-Oar Catholic contemporaries hardly know what to 
do with their new poet laureate, Alired Austin, the first 
Catholic to hold the place since Dryden. Tney say be may 
be a Catholic, but it isa strange kind of a Catholic that 
wrote the poem eulogizing Garibaldi. 


.... This is the lesson which The Presbyterian Banner 
draws from the defection of the Doshisha in Japan ; 


“Too much care cannct be taken to have our literary and the- 
ological institutions sound in doctrine and thoroughiy evaungei- 
ical ia spirit.” 


» 
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WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS ARE SAYING. 


WE take the liberty of copying a few sentences from let- 
ters which come to us almost daily, aod which are always 
welcome, expressing high appreciation of the value of THE 
INDEPENDENT : 

I have taken or had Tae INDEPENDENT to read for thirty 
or more years, and have come to think that I cannot get along 
withoutit. It isa first-class magaziue in paper form. Its sym- 
posiums have not been equaled in America. 

1 am well pleased with your efforts to give your readers the 
very best reading matter that you can possibly furnish. Six 
years ago, when I was ordained ani entered the ministry, I re- 
solved at the same time to become a subscriber to Tug INDE- 
PENDENT, and I have enjoyed it without interruption ever since. 

I have read THe INDEPENDENT for thirty years, and if I live 20 
longand can find the money, I will certainly read it for thirty 
years to come. 

Your paper is exceedingly interesting and is read with pleasuie 
by me and all my family. 

Accept my congratulations on the high standard so faithfully 
maintained in the entire construction of Tas INDEPENDENT. 

THE INDEPENDENT is the foremost paper in America. 


I cannot do without the paper. It isas full aad rich as anut 
of meat. 

We value Tug INDEPENDENT as much as ever and eount it an 
wathority on all the subiects of which it treats editerially. 
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Ueligious Sutelligence. 


THE GREAT wader TEMPLE, PHILADEL- 
: PHIA. 


BY GEORGE J. MANSON. 


THE Baptist Temple (Grace Church), Philadelpbia, has 
the largest seating capacity among Protestant church 
edifices in the Uoited States. There are about 4,000 seats, 
with room for 1.200 camp-chairs. The Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia, seats 2,900, the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
9.433, the New York Academy the same number, and the 
Masic Hall, Boston, 2,585. So Jarge are the congregations 
that attend the services of this church, that the assistant 
pastor holds services simultaneously in a lower ball, capa- 
ble of seating 2 000, and sometimes a third service is held in 
another part of the building by another assistant. And 
yet this is a church that never advertises its services, re- 
sorts to no sensational metbods to attract attention to 
itself, and has a pastor, the Rev. Russell H. Conwell, who 
believe~ in the so-called “‘old theology,” tho be advocates 
and practicrs the newest methods of church work. Mr. Con- 
well was born in Hampshire County, Mass.,in 1843, He 
served during the Civil War, attaining the rank of colonel, 
became a lawyer, traveled extensively abroad, has written 
about a dozen books—religious, biographical, historical — 
read a great deal about theology while he was studying 
law, and eventually became a clergyman. In 1882 he re- 
ceived a call from Grace Baptist Church, Philadelphia, 
which, a biographer says, “about this time had strength 
enough to send upacry for help.” It was little more than 
a mission, located in a poor neighborhood, aud only 
twenty-seven persons were present when the church voted 
to call the new pastor. The President of Newton Theo- 
logical Semioary, which Mr. Conwell had attended, writ- 
ing to a deacon of the Philadelphia churcb, admitted 
that the pew pastor had not taken the full course of 
studies in Newton, but added that he had an active mind, 
worked rapialy and got hold of the minds and hearts of 
the people ; be was *‘an energetic worker in the ministry, 
bold, positive, aggressive,’”?’ Mr. Conwell entered upon his 
duties as pastor in 1882, the membership of the church 
has steadily inc~eased since tbat time until the Temple has 
attained its present state of prosperity. During the dedi- 
cation exercises over 9,090 people were preseat. 

Mr. Conwell is an exceptionally hard worker and is a 
firm believer in the institutional Church and in organiza- 
tion. His idea is that the Church of Christ should be so 
conducted as to save the largest number of souls. It should 
be adjusted to new situations and new conditions. 

The present Temple was built in 1890. The extreme 
dimensions of the building are 107x150. The edifice con- 
taius a lecture room, dining hall, kindergarten room, 
social rooms, committee rooms and kitchen. The lecture 
and dining halis open iuto one room, giving a seating 
capacity of 1,500. ‘lhe church organ cost $20,000, and the 
engine room, containing the engines, switch board for the 
electric light, etc., is one of the finest in the city. 

The work done in the Temple is: Preaching, in the 
chu:ch and its associations ; teaching, by the colleges and 
academies ; healing, by the Samaritan Hospital. Altho Mr. 
Conwesl believes that the preaching of the Gospel is the 
ordained instrument for the salvation of men, he reminds 
his bearers that the most effective kind of preaching is not 
from the fom 11 platform, ** The Apostles,’’ he says, ** went 
around and pieached in the streets, on the corners, in the 
kitcheo, in the patlor ; preached wherever they could get a 
man to listen! They would preach to one man just as 
earnestly and zealously as they would to one thousand or 
six thousand.” He believes, in regard to the Church, that 
it suculd show evidences of active soul saving life. A 
visit to the Temple will make it manifest that there isan 
imménse amount of religious activity, not alone on Sun- 
day, but on every day of the week. 

Tite work of the church is earried on by committees and 

societies under the direction of skilful leaders. There are 
thirty organizations, which include such‘ bodies as are 
common to most large churches. The ‘* Loyal Sunday- 
school Army” is a movement to secure more thorough 
Sunday-school work on the part of teachers and scholars. 
The recivits promise, by written pledge, to be present 
every Sunday, to stady every lessun before coming to 
school, to read the Bibleevery day, and to make an offer- 
ing every Sunday. Mr. Conwell believes in the Boys’ Bri- 
gade movement by which boyscan be given an opportunity 
to drill, but he is oppused to teaching the art of war. In 
connection with the drill he would introduce, in an accept- 
able way, some of the teachings of Christ. He thin«cs 
that the reading rooms of a church should have the best 
magazines, in order to show the world that the Church is 
in touch with the iatellectual progress of the age; but, it 
is his opin'on that the Suoday-scnool liorary should con- 
tain only such books as relate to the things concerning the 
soul’s salvation, and that snould be read on the Lord’s 
Day. He saysachurch can secure the best periodicals for 
@ reading room by a contribution of five or ten cents from 
tue people who come to tne room. Oae periodical can be 
paid for at a time, and before long all the best periddicals 
io this couutry and England can be secured from contribu- 
tions in this way, on account of the increased attendance, 
* You can get a library,” says Mr. Conwell, ‘if you say to 
your people that you thick the church ought to be doing 
tomething for the young people to draw them to church ; 
tbat there ought to be a library which will be interesting 
to young people; ask them to bring in from their homes 
such books as they have read and are of no further use to 
them, and you will be surprised at the responses that will 
come.” Four of the societies of the Temple have their 
Owa readiog rooms and libraries. 

All the church organizations in the Temple exist and 
are carried on for the purpose of doing good on the special 
lines which characterized the work of Christ as recorded 
by Matthew (4; 28): - 


* Jesus went about all Galilee, teaching in their synagcge, and 
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preaching the Gospel of the kingdom, and healing all manner of 
sickness, and all manner of diseases among the people.” 


When a person joins the Temple Church, or becomes 
specially interested in its aims, he is given a pamphlet of 
sixteen p2ges called * The Worker’s Hand-Book.” In this 
little book the recipient is informed exactly how he can 
work for the Church. At the outset he is reminded of 
certain important general duties, as follows : 


“ To read the Scriptures regularly. 

“To pray sincerely and daily for God’s guidance. 

“To lead a straightforward. frank Caristian hfe. 

“ To attend the church services punctually. 

“To join one or more of the active organizations inthe church 
and make its work a special object of prayer and vigorous effcrt. 

* To become a systematic contributor to the Church funds. 

“ Always to speak well of the Church and its work, and encour- 
age others in so doing. 

“ To invite friends and strangers to the church services and 
arrange for their accommodation. 

* To watch over one another, especially new comers. _ 

“To remember that this church is * a city set upon a hill.’” 


Then under the head of each society, he is told specifically 
just how he can aid and forward the work of that society. 
Mr. Conwell is practical in his methods. 
while some pray with religious phraseology that the stray 
calf may be sent home, others have gone after him and 
“Some men,” he remarks, ‘* make re- 
ligion so dreamy, so unreal, so unnatural, that the more 
they believe in it the less practical they become. They 
expect ravens to feed them,the cruse of oil to be inexhaust- 
ible, and the fish to come on the right side of the ship at 
They trust in God and loaf about,” 

All Christians, actively engaged in the work of the 
Church, must commend the idea of the pamphlet just 
referred to and which could doubtless be used to ad- 
vantage,in a modified form (as a leaflet, for instance), 
by smaller churches, having only a few societies. 
value and pertineacy of these suggestions, crisp in ex- 
pression and always to the point, can be best illustrated 
by reproducing the paragraphs referring to one of them. 
I select for this parpose the “* Business Men’s Union,” 
the suggestions in regard to which ace as follows: 


brought him back. 


breakfast time. 


“Each memb:r can personally invite each business man who 
joins the church, to uvite with the society. 

* tle can make it his spacial du'y to welcome to the church, to 
the society, or to the prayer-mzetings, each business man he can 
find present by active searching. 

*“ He cau look after traveling business men at hotels and bring 
them to the Temple. 

“ He can cultivate a fraternal spirit among the business men of 


* He can bring in new ideas and suggest new plans of Christian 
** He can discuss business measures with reference to fraternity 
* He can use hisinfluence to put h 
ness methods into all branches of church work. 


**He can push enterprises for the payment of church debts, 
and for the strengthening of the financial, moral and religious 





* He can interest the society and his friends in hospita', mis- 
sion, rescue, temperance, evangelistic, benevolent and fraternal 


“He can cheerfully work with the majority on any useful 


“ He can be punctual and persistent in his attendance on the 
religious and b1sinea3s m3etings of the Uuion. 

“ He can use his business experience and common sense on 
public and private occasions to keep the business of the church 
in @ prosperous condition. 

“He can win siocere, influential, enjoyable Christian friends, 
to whom his own maaly Caristian character wiil b3 a continual 


The attendance at the weekly prayer-meeting service, by 
many clergymen considered a test of the spiritual vitality 
of a charch, numbers 1,500 or more. 

While Mr. Conwell believes in the necessity of reading 
rooms, libraries, gymnasiums, and social gatherings in 
connection with the church, he constantly reminds his 
friends and parishioners that the chief object of all such 
enterprises must be kept continually in view—which is, 
the salvation of souls. If, in drawing young people te the 
Church by these methods, the salvation of their souls is not 
sought for, then such enterprises are sacrilegious, and it 
would be far better that the people should be left without 
He does not believe that entertain- 
ments should be piaced in the church simply for the pur- 
pose of making money. There must be no irreverence for 
holy things or disrespect for the church; but the church 
should be free to use any reasonable means to influence 
meu for good. Every program to be used in any entertain- 
ment in the Temple must first be submitted to the Board 
of Deacons; what they disapprove cannot be presented. 
Accordiug to the Temple view the mission of the Church is 
not to entertain people. The Church’s only thought 
should be to turn the hearts of men to God. 

The Samaritan Hospital, the third method of general 
churca work in waich the Temple is interested, occupies a 
three-story building, containing twenty-two rooms, on a 
lot 50x107 feet. There are twenty-one beds, a resident 
physician and surgeon and assistunts, seven regularly 
qualified nurses, and a similar number of lidies in the 
training school connected with the institution. The value 
of this property is $21,000; but it is only the beginning ofa 
large hospital, to which, when it is established, the Legis- 
lature will voce a considerable grant, and which, when 
erected, wiil be the largest hospital in Philadelphia. 
Temple College, which adjoins the church, was built and 
opened in 1894, This enterprise was a gradual growth 
during the eight preceding years. It began with Pastor 
Conwell teaching a class of young men too poor to pur- 
chase books or employ teachers. The work grew so rapidly 
that teachers were secured. The attendance overflowed 
the rooms in the old meeting house where the sessions were 
held, and two adjoining hou-es, one owned by the church 
and the other rented for the purpuse. ~ 

The size of the present college building is 150180 feet, At they at the same time all be Russians! 


any such recreations. 
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the outset it was intended to give a free education to 


working people, but, as the number of studentsincreased it 
was deemed advisable, for. the purpose of keeping out the 
unraly and lazy attendants, to charge a nominal sum for 
tuition. This plan has ‘met with the hearty approval of the 
students, who are not placed in the position of receiving 
something for nothing. As carried on at present the col- 
lege aims to furnish not only the higher collegiate educa- 
tion, but also the systematic, organized University Exten- 
sion. it was incorporated in 1888, is unsectarian, and has 
the right to confer college degrees. The management 
endeavor to rouse the dormant energies in the pupils and 
develop in them the capacity to help themselves. As 
Philadelphia is a city of magnificent distances and carfare 
is quite an item among poor people, the college has estab- 
lished eight branches, or academies, so located in different 
parts of the city that one of them is within walking 
distance of every citizen of Pniladelphia. Regularevening 
sessions are held in each of these academies, which are 
equipped to furnish as complete an education in their 
special departments as the Central College. A full day 
course js also given in academic and busiuess branches, 
including college preparatory. 

At the Central College, in the college department, the 
regular four years’ courses leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science are pursued. 
The academic department (three years’ course) completes 
the work ordinarily covered in the giammar schools, the 
object being to prepare the student to pass the entrance 
examination for the Temple, or any other college, and to 
give a good practical education to those who cannot take a 
full college course. The scientific, law and medical pre- 
paratory courses, respectively, prepare ‘tudents to pass 
the examination in such departments in other schools 
specially devoted to such studies. In the department of 
law the student receives such a course of iustruction as 
will not ouly prepare him to successfully pass the Board of 
Examiners, but enable him to creditably discharge the 
duties of the jegal profession. In the business course the 
studies inclade c»mmercial arithmetic, penmanship, com- 
mercial law, telegraphy, stenograpby, typewriting, etc. 
Tue theological department is a distinct department with 
its own staff of officers. Itis conducted on undenomina- 
tional lines and is the first attempt made in this country 
to conduct a theological school on the b:sis of Church 
Unity, and the effort has proved successful. The course 
of study covers three years, special emphasis being laid 
upon the study of the English Bible, iaspiration, canon of 
Scripture, homiletics and sacred oratory. In addition to 
these departments there is an evening department for 
young men and women occupied duriny the day, in which 
the discipline is excellent, and at which the ordinary Eng- 
lish branchesare taught, withspecial studiesio languages, 
business, electricity, drawing, dressmaking, law, theology, 
pharmaccutical Latin, telegraphy and sight singing. In 
connection with the hospital there is a school for trained 
nurses. There is an art department, a kindergarten 
course, a cooking schvol, a libracy aud a gymnasium. 
The fees for the principal courses, respectively, range 
from $30 to $60, the kindergarten course being $10, three 
studies (one year, two terms of four moaths each) $5, 
gymnasium fee from $ to $6, art (four months, one lesson 
per week) $5, and other special courses {rom $3 to $10 fora 
course of ten weeks. 

How has it been made possible to build up this vast 
ecclesiastical enterprise? How is it supported fioan- 
cially? Remember that the Temple and the giound 
which it occupies represent an investment of avout 
$250,000, The ground forthe college building cost $42,- 
000 and the building itself $103,0.0. Tbe church is in 
no sepseof the word a fashionable church. It is the 
“common people” who stream into the large edifice San- 
day after Sunday, and who hear the Guspel “ glaaly.” 
There have been no wealthy men who have given lurge 
sumsto erect buildings or forward the different religious 
and philanthropic enterprises that have been uudertaken. 
Mr. Conwell testifies that tne efficiency of the church has 
been brought about through the inspired, sanct fied com- 
mon sevse of careful business men. When bui!d:ng mate- 
rial was needed they knew where to purchase it at the best 
advantage. They foresaw financial needs and secured 
money io full time to meet demands. Spccial pains have 
always been taken to secure for the church competeut 
financiers, consecrated to the work in hand, and atteuding 
to it as carefully as they would attend to their own basi- 
ness, 

The Sunday-school scholars make their contributions in 
envelops. There is no indi-criminate giving. Each con- 
tribution is made for some special object. The average 
contributions of the Sunday-school are $50 a week. The 
collections in the church, at both serviccs, range from $150 
to $300 a week. Pew rents are collected monthly. The 
higbest amount paid for one sitting, mouthly, is $2.08; 
the lowest, 35 cents. Hundreds of young people who do 
not rept sittings contribute a certain sum each month as 
dues, Thiee years ago the church insured the life of 
Pastor Conwell, in favor of the church, for $75,000—three 
endowment policies of $25,000 each, payable in filteen 
years, or at the death of Mr. Conwell, if it should occur 


beforehand. 


> 





For the first time for years the news comes from the 
Baltic provinces tnat the Russian authorities are begin- 
ning to treat converts to Protestantism with some justice. 
A pastor charged with having baptized the echiid of a 
convert was indeed found guilty, but wes then pardoned 
by the Emperor, and a woman who herself bad joined the 
Protestant Churcb, was permitted togofree. Thepiece of 
good pews has been cor firmed by a semi-official utte:ance 
of the Russian Minister, Count De)januw, made at the ded- 
ication of the Greek church in Dorpat. Ata publicdinner 
he said: “May the Lithuanian remain a Lithuanian, the 
E-thonian an Esthonian, the German a German, bat may 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Tue Regular Baptists are not so numerous in Maine 
now as they were in 1840. Then they had 20,490: now they 
have 19,636. Nevertheless, there has been a slight gain 
since 1890. It is to be remembered, of course, that the 
native population of the State is decreasing. The young 
men of Maine are going to other sections of the country. 


....An inquiry as to the number of Christian young men 
in the Southern colleges sbow that in seven, namely, the 
University of Virginia, Washington and Lee. Roanoke, 
Randolph-Macon, Hampden-Sidney. Virginia Military In- 
stitute, Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College, out 
of 1,631 students, 55 per cent. of the whole are professing 
Christians. 


...Mr. Balfour’s announcement last week that the 
House of Commons will be asked by the Salisbury Gov- 
ernment to consider and adopt a bill granting increased 
aid to sectarian schools, will give a new impulse to the 
Nonconformist opposition to such aid. The National Edu- 
cational Associatian is also fully committed to the unsec- 
tarian system and many forces will be found arrayed 
against the new bill. 


..--In accordance with a repeated demand in many 
quarters for an inexpensive missionary newspaper represent- 
ing the six Congregational benevolent missionary societies, 
it has been decided to issuea missionary monthly. It will 
not appear in July or August, and will be in addition to 
the other periodicals already published. The subscription 
price is to be ten cents, and circulars are to be sent to all 
the churches, with a view to putting a copy in the hands 
of every Congregational family in the land. 


....The question of the relations of the Christian En- 
deavor and Epworth League Societies has been assisted 
very mnch by the action of the joint committees of the two 
societies recommending that all members of the Epworth 
League who adopt the pledge and consecration meeting 
of the Endeavor Society be admitted to all unions withont 
change of name; that all Endeavorers in the Methodist 
Church become members of the Epworth League, and that 
all members of the Epworth League who desire affiliation 
be regarded as members of the Endeavor Society. In addi- 
tion to this it is reeommended that the two have common 
devotional topics. The report is signed by President Clark 
and several trustees of the Endeavor Society and by 
Bishop Fitzgerald and others on the part of the Epworth 
League. 


....Since our tables of statistics for all denominations 
was published in the first issue in January Hoffmann’s 
Catholic Directory for 1896 has appeared, from which it 
appears that there are 83 bishops and archbishops, 10,348 
priests, 14,894 churches and stations, and a Catholic popu- 
lation of 9,410,799. The number of communicants in this 
population. eccording to the received method of computa- 
tion, is 7.999.172, which indicates an increase for the year 
1895 of 272,137, and for the five years since the Census, of 
1,756,905. The gain in the clerical list for the year appears 
to be 295, and for the five years, 1,182. The increase in 
churches and stations forthe year is indicated at 391, and 
for the five years at 4.649. The number of children in paro- 
chial schools is reported at 796.348. There are 243 orphan 
asylums with 33,064 inmates and 836 other charitable insti- 
tutions with a total of 933,944 inmates. 


....Dr. Talbot W. Chambers, whose sudden death last 
week came as a shock to all interested in Christian work 
in this city and in the country, was the senior pastor of 
the Collegiate (Dutch) Reformed Church. He was born in 
Carlisle, Penn., February 5th, 1819, graduated from Rut- 
gers College in 1834, and studied theology at New Bruns- 
wick and Princeton. He was licensed to preach at the age 
of nineteen, and in 1839 entered the pastorate at Somer- 
ville, N. J. Ten years later he was installed in the Colle- 
giate Church in this city, and for forty-seven years has 
been connected with that church. His interests, however, 
were far wider than his immediate parish. He was 
active in the work of the American Bible Society, 
and served for many years as chairman of its 
Committee of Versions. The Evangelical Alliance 
and Presbyterian Alliance and other organizations were 
also objects of great interest with him, and he was the 
honored President of the Executive Committee of the 
Western Branch of the Alliance. He was widely known 
as a scholar, and was a member of the American Bible 
Revision Committee in charge of the work on the Old 
Testament. He was also a large contributor to the 
religious press and a vigorous writer ; always conservative 
in doctrine, altho his blows at what he considered to be 
false teaching never left the impression of a harsh antago- 
vist. Up till within a very short time of his death he was 
active in all good work, taking especial interest in the 
meeting of the officers of the various mission boards which 
was held a short time since in the Synod’s Rooms, in this 
city. More than any other one man he might be called 
the leader of the Reformed Church in Americain every 
_department of its work. 


.... We have received the syllabus of a series of lectures 
on “Christian Missions and Social Progress; a Sociolog- 
ical Study of Foreign Missions,” to be delivered by James 
S. Dennis, D.D., at Princeton, Auburn, Lane and Western 
Theological Seminaries, of the Presbyterian Church, dur- 
ing the next few months. The topics are ‘The Sociolog- 
ical Scope of Christian Missions,” “ The Social Evils of the 
Non-Christian World,” ‘‘Ineffectual Remedies and the 
Causes of their Failure,”’ “‘ Christianity the Social Hope of 
tbe Nations,” ‘“‘The Dawn of a Sociological Erain Mis- 
sions” and “The Contributions of Christian Missions to 
Social-Progress.”? Dr. Dennis is widely krown as having 


been connected for many years with the mission work 
of ‘the Presbyterian Church in Syria, as the editor 
of the Foreign Missions Department in the Church at 
Home and Abroad, and as the author of “Foreign 
Missions After a Century.” 
will attract ali 


The scope of the lectures 


is oue that persons interested in 
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the broader development of missions and their relation to 
the general uplifting of peoples. Few probably appreciate 
the extent to which Christian missions have contributed 
to the social progress of the race, 2nd the closing lecture 
will be a revelation to such. Among the topics are medical 
work, work for lepers, orphan asylums, care for the sick, 
famine relief, the effect in stopping human sacrifices and 
banishing the custom of cruel ordeals, mitigating the bru- 
talities of war, the banishment of objectionable social cus- 
toms, the elevation of woman, the diminishing of infanti- 
cide, temperance reform ; indeed, there is scarcely a phase 
of social influence in which missions have not been promi- 
nent. It is Dr. Dennis’s plan to embody the general 
results of these lectures in book form, and that will consti- 
tute a text-book of mission work that has not its equal. 


. .-A large popular meeting was held in Carnegie Music 
Hall, on Tuesday evening of last week, in honor of the work 
done by Commander and Mrs. Ballington Booth in connec- 
tion with the Salvation Armyin thiscountry. The Hon. 
Chauncey M. Depew, who presided, delivered an address in 
which he paid tribute to the success of the Salvation Army 
in reaching the lower classes. Referring tothe fact that 
Mr. and Mrs. Booth became citizens of the United States 
as soon as the law would allow, besaid they had become a 
part of the territory of the United States, and we must 
assert the Monroe Doctrinein their behalf. He added: 

* And in order to avoid the greatest international complica- 

tions at the present hour. I would suggest as a compromise either 
the appointment of another commission or else that diplomatic 
correspondence be opened which may be carried on for some 
years between the two branches of the forces. Commander and 
Mrs. Ballington Booth have b accust d to our habits 
and civilization and their mission is not yet fulfilled in the United 
States.” 
There were other addresses by Dr. Josiah Strong. Mayor 
Strong, Bishop E. G. Andrews, Dr. A. H. Bradford and R. 
Fulton Cutting. A series of resolutions presented hy Dr. 
Bradford acknowledge the successful career of the Army 
in this country. and earnestly urge, “if consistent with 
the best interest of the whole work that Commander and 
Mrs. Booth be allowed to remain in the position in which 
they have been so abundantlv blessed of Ged, in which 
they have won the honor. gratitude and love of the Amer- 
ican people. and have led on with inspiring zeal all the 
members of the Army in their work terrestrial.”” Altho 
the vight was quite stormy the attendance filled the bodv 
of the honse and also the boxes. A cablegram was read 
from London which stated that Geveral Booth is traveling 
in India; that the change in command in the United 
States indicates no disapproval, but is one of the changes 
which are being made this year in accordance with the 
world-purpose of the Army. 





... The Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church have 
addressed the following appeal, in behalf of the Armenians, 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury. the Czar of Russia, the 
Emperors of Germany and Austria and the President of 
France. The address is essentially the same for all, tho 
there are slight variations in form, according to the posi- 
tion of the person addressed : 


“We, Bishops of the Protestant Episcopa! Church in the 
United States of America, most respectfully petition your Impe- 
rial Majesty, as a Christian potentate, whom we helieve to bave 
the interests of the Christian Church most sincerely at heart, in 
behalf of your and our fellow-Christians, the Armenians, They 
have been subjected to the most cruel persecution by the Turks, 
and, as we are well informed, under the express orders of the 
Turkish Government. because thev are Christians. Tens of 
thousands have been massacred outright, after having refused to 
renounce Christ and accept Islam, and some hundreds of thou- 
sands are at this very moment in nutter want and destitution, or 
even fugitives in the mountains, perishing by cold and hunger, 
for the same cause. We believe the evidence to be conclusive 
that the purpose of the Turkish Government is to exterminate 
the Armenians as a Christian people, at least in those interior 
portions of Anatolia and Armenia, where there are no foreign 
consuls. We implore you, in Christ’s name, to come to the aid 
of our persecuted brethren. Even under the most bloody perse- 
cutors ainong the Roman Emperors such an atrocious and whole- 
sale massacre was never perpetrated ; and no persecutfon of the 
Early Church reckons so many martyrs for Christ’s sake. And 
shall the Christian world at the end of the nineteenth century 
stand carelessly by and seAa Christian community utterly ex- 
terminated by the infidels? Our differences of doctrine are as 
nothing in the presence of a crisis like this. All we, who profess 
and call ourselves Christians, must place the rescue of hundreds 
of thousands of our fellow-Christians from death, or what is 
worse than death, above all questions of mere material or na- 
tional advantage. It is not a question of policy, but of Chris- 
tianity, and even of common humanity. For Christ’s sake save 
our brothers from death, and rescue a Christian community from 
extinction. In this moment all else should cunt as nothing in 
comparison with this. God grant that your Imperial Majesty, 
whom may God ever guard and guide, may heed our heartfelt 
cry, for Christ’s sake. Amen.” 
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THE MASSACRE AT AINTAB. 


THE following extracts from private letters from Ain- 
tab give a vivid picture of the situation : 


AINTAB, Monday, November 18th, 1895. 

We have been congratulating ourselves that our city 
had escaped the outbreak of Moslem fanaticism which 
has lately swept the neighboring cities with the besom 
of destruction. But Saturday morning, without the 
slightest warning, while we were at breakfast, a great 
noise of shouting and firing of guns came to us from the 
city, telling us that the work of blood and plunder had 
begun here, also. My first thought was for the ladies and 
girls at the seminary and hospital. So, seizing my re- 
volver, I sprang upon my horse and hurried over there. I 
met and passed many armed Kurds, who live in the 
suburb just about the hospital and seminary: but they did 
not interfere with me. Upon nearing the city, the con- 
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fused sound that had reached us at the college became re- 
solved into its elements: and I could distinguish the 
hoarse cries of fighting men, the screams of women and 
children, and, most terrible of all, the shrill, exultant ly. 
Ww-lw-lu of the Kurdish and Turkish women, cheering on 
their men to the attack. I found the girl’s school and 
bospital bad not as yet been attacked. Dr. Hamilton and 
Miss Trowbridge preferred to remain at their post of duty 
rather than to join the ladies at the seminary, which de. 
cision I could not oppose. Upon my return to the remi- 
nary, which is separated from the hospital yard by a narrow 
street only, I found Brother Sanders there, and shortly our 
nearest neighbor, Madji Hussein Agha, came in and said 
that at the outbreak which occurred at the Bazar, he had 
hastened at the top of his speed—noi great at best, for he 
is a very fat man—to protect the hospital and girls’ school. 
As I had saved his brother’s life by a desperate surgical 
operation some years ago, and always been on friendly 
terms with him. I felt we could trust him to do his best. But 
when. a few minutes later, some 200 soldiers in uniform, 
with fixed bavonets, filed out of the street below and 
marched ivto the open just beyond the seminary, I felt 
great relief: for that meant that the Government intended 
to protect the Americans, at least. From the upper 
verarda of the seminary we could plainly see the crowd of 
plunderers breaking into Christian houses and carrying 
off household goods. We could see the brave defense mae 
hy some of the Christians from the housetops with stones 
and firearms. where they bad them, an‘ still the horrid J1- 
lu-lu of the Kurdish women rent the air, mingled with the 
screams of the conquered, wounded and the dying, the 
hoarse cries of the men and the dropping reports of the 
firearms. An attack was made upon the hospital gate, 
but Hadji Hussein held the assailants in check until the 
soldiers arrived and drove them off. Clouds of smoke 
from a fire in the lower part of the city added to the 
terror of the women servants at the hospital, some of 
whom lived in that neighborhood. Bunt the girls at the 
school behaved very well indeed. About noon, seeing 
that there was no immediate danger of an attack upon 
seminary or bospital, I left Brother Sanders there and re- 
turned to the college. Herel found some thirty or forty 
refugees, mostly stonecutters. who had been out on the 
hills at work, and a few women and children. 

Not long after noon the disturbance in the part of the 
city near ns had mostly ceased, altho the occasional sound 
of guns and the smoke of burning honses from the central 
part of the city showed that the fiendish work still went 
or: and a continual passing of villagers with bundles of 
plunder on their backs, and some with donkey Joads and 
camel loads, showed too plainly that the looted area must 
have been considerable. Altho not anticipating a night 
attack, we thonght it wise to make preparations for one, 
and so harricaded the most defensible of the buildings on 
the campus for a rendezvous, set a watch and retired. 
Rut there was not much sleep. Nothing occurred during 
the night, and a cloudy morning broke above the city. At 
sunrise the villagers had already begun to enter the city ; 
but soon after that the soldiers began to stop them, in a 
half-hearted sort of way. allowing them to congregate 
in large numbers a short distance away from the 
line of soldiers. About eleven o’clock I saw throngh mv 
field-glass a captain on a white horse (I recognized 
both the man and the horse) approach a crowd of the 
piunderers, shout two hundred strong. who had been 
driven away from the city, uv on to the hill, a quarter of a 
mile or so to the south, and make a harangue to them. 
Then he turned back toward the city with the soldiers who 
had been holding back the mob: and hefore they had 
reached the city the whole crowd had swarmed past them 
and entered the streets; then I knew the scenes of the dav 
hefore were to be repeated, so taking my field glass I 
mounted to the college tower as offering a better view. 
I did not: have long to wait before the head of the crowd 
appeared, coming up through Pasha Street which bad been 
completely looted the day before. Thev poured out of the 
street, a motlev crowd of Turkish villagers, city Kurds, 
and roughs to the number of fifteen hundred or so, and 
turning to the right made a rush for the Christian quarter 
of Haik. That quarter has a strong gate across its en- 
trance, and thirtv or fortv Christians were gathered upon 
the bousetops, commanding the approach to this gate, 
armed with stoves and two or three guns; and with the 
advantage afforded by their position on the flat roofs thev 
held the mob at bav for three-fourths of an hour, and 
finally drove them off. Meantime, on the north side of the 
city. I saw the same Yfizhashi on the white horse. Here 
there were, nerhans, one thousand plunderers held in 
check by thirty or forty soldiers. Not long after the Yfiz- 
bashi made his appearance in that quarter, a part of their 
mob made a break, and some two or three hundred of them 
rushed into a small Christian quarter just under the sem- 
inary wall, and in & very few minutes were to be seen run- 
ning off with their plunder. In the care of both these 
attacks there were plenty of soldiers standing about with 
loaded guns and fixed bayonets, who made not the slight- 
est attempt to prevent the attack, or to scatter the mob; 
and the conclusion was irresistible that the Yfizbashi on 
the white horse had planned the attack in each case, or at 
least had signified to the mob that it could work its will. 
Bat his plans did not work altogether to his taste, for while 
the plunder was going on upon the north side a Bimbashi 
(colonel) appeared upon the scene, and very soon the sol- 
diers were firing over the heads of the mob to frighten 
them, and they were flying pellmell out of the city. I 
wondered at the time that they should be so much fright- 
ened by afew cuns fired into the air; but from a perfectly 
reliable source we learned that the Bimbashi shot four 
of the mob with his own hand, which would account for 
the celerity with which they dispersed. I attempted to go 
to the hospital yesterday morning and again this morning. 
but was not allewed te do so. Mr. Sanders brought word 
that the wounded of the north side attack yesterday, had 
been taken to the hospital, and one of them had died in the 
night, others being in a bad way. Dr. Hamilton had cared 
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for them with the help of Miss Trowbridge and Solomon, 

our surgical assistant. We are as yet unable to form any 

idea of the number of the killed and wounded or of the 

extent of the plundering, altho we know of four outlying 

Christian quarters that have been entirely looted. The 

main part of the Christians live in the two quarters of 
Haik and Kyajuk which have so far escaped. The women 

and children of two quarters that were entirely looted, are 
confined in the mosques of the quarters, with the choice of 
“Islam or death”; but if not murdered before that time 
will, of course, be liberated as soon as the Government gets 
control of the city again. To-day the plunderers from out- 
side have been kept out of the city, but villagers have been 
freely allowed to go out of the city with their booty, until 
just now as I write this, at 2 P. M., acompany of mounted 
gendarmes from Aleppo, which arrived this morning, has 
been sent out into the roads leading out of the city, to 
arrest plunderers and take their booty from them. 

This, I take it, means that the trouble is nearly over. 
How I wish that I could get into the city to look after the 
wounded. We have made application to the Governor for 
permission to go to the hospital, but have as yet received 
no reply; yesterday he refused « similar request, and as 
there is a large body of soldiers between here and there, it 
is impossible to go. 

Sunday Evening, November 24th. 

It seems at least a month sinceI wrote the first partof this 
letter. Tuesday morning I was allowed to go into the city to 
see the Kaimakam and the “ Alai Pasha ’’—military com- 
mander—in whose company [ found most of the notables of 
the Moslem community. I appealed to them for safe conduct 
for the wounded to be brought to the hospital and for burial 
of the dead. Both of which requests they granted ; and I 
had not been back at the hospital more than half an hour 
when Dr. Habib, with an escort of soldiers, brought in 
some fifty or sixty patients. We were soon at work, anda 
gbastly set they were. They had been wounded upon the 
Saturday before, and had lain either exposed to the weather 
or crowded into a dirty stable all that time. Those who 
had escaped the ministration of the native hakim were 
fortunate; for all the wounded which he had touched were 
in a terribly septic state. The wounds were mostly made 
by knives or swords upon the heads, or hands and arms 
raised to ward off the head blows; and very few of the 
poor fellows had escaped without several, und some of 
them had ten or a dozen cuts. There were a few bayonet 
and gunshot wounds inflicted by the soldiers. In the 
middle of the afternoon, just as we began to coagratulate 
ourselves that we were getting through with them, a batch 
of twenty-ove more arrived, which kept us busy until dark. 
Among those brought in that day there were four or five 
fractured skulls, and two arms that I had to amputate, 
besides several other very severe cases. Three of them 
have since died. Each day since there have been some new 
cases brought in until the number of wounded that we 
have treated at the hospital now exceeds 150. We have as 
yet no means of knowiug the number of the dead; for 
while they readily promised protection for the burial, that 
promise was not carried out. Most of the Christian dead 
were dragged to the outskirts of the city with every 
imaginable indignity and either burned or cast into the old 
quarries that abound upon the edge of the city, and left 
for the dogs and vultures to eat. Some of them after being 
thrown into these pits were covered out of sight by casting 
stones upoathem. The best estimate obtainable puts the 
number of the killed at between 300 and 400 for tne Chris- 
tian and 10 or 12 from the Moslems. The massacre began 
in the market without the slightest warning, and the poor 
unarmed Christians were scattered like sheep before their 
well-armed assailants, who outnumbered them.three to one. 
The carnage soon spread from the bazars and markets to 
the outlying Christian quarters of the city. All the Chris- 
tian shops were plundered, and four outlying wards mostly 
occupied by the poorest classes. When the mob reached 
the more compact Christian quarters of the city they met 
with some vigorous resistance; and many of the streets 
have heavy gates which were closed, and some of them well 
defended ; so their progress was checked, until night came 
down and put an end to the scene. So far asIcan learn 
there was no attempt made by either the Government or 
the Moslem beys and effendis during the whole of that ter- 
rible Saturday to stop the killing and looting, except that 
they hurried a large force of soldiers out for the defense of 
the foreign residents. The soldiers took part in the pillage 
and did nothing to preveaot the butchery, altho not doing 
a large part of the latter themselves. The following day 

they began to repress the populace, as I have already nar- 

rated in the earlier part of this letter,and up to the present 
have succeeded in preventing any further general outbreak; 
but the poor Christians are terror-stricken, and all of them 
await their death in their houses or the churches. Yester- 
day there was adetermined attempt upon the part of a large 

mob to attack the Christian part of the city, but the mili- 

tary quelled it without much difficulty. Tbis took place 

upon the southern side of this city; and while the soldiers 
were mostly withdrawn to that side, two or three 
houses were looted upon the northern side of the city, but 
no one killed. 
December 8th, 1895. 

The time drags on, with no great change in the situa- 
tion. There has been no further outbreak since my last 
writing, and the strain seems somewhat relaxed ; but the 

Christians dare not stir out of their houses yet, and all 

businessis at astandstill. The collegeis still shut off 

from the city by a cordon of soldiers: and I am the only 
one allowed to go back and forth without obtuining 

Special permission each time from the captain of the 

guard, and I am not allowed to enter the city except 

with a guard of two soldiers. Thisis ostensibly for my 
protection, but practically restricts my intercourse 
with the people very much, and debars me from much 
information that I might otherwise obtain. We had 


from Judge Terrell a telegraphic offer of an armed 
escort to the coast, where a United States cruiser awaited 
us; but wecould not entertain the thought of leaving 
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these poor people in their terror and distress, altho we 
were in a good deal of anxiety for our women and children. 
There are now between 3,000 and 4,000 soldiers in the city, 
and so long as they remain under the control of the au- 
thorities there is no danger of another massacre. ‘here 
are rumors among the Moslems of a commission coming 
here this week to investigate the massacre, and they are 
in agood deal of apprehension. 
Yesterday the Kaimakam asked meifI were willing to 
go to Zeitfin on behalf of the Government to negotiate 
for peace. I, of course, expressed myself as willing and 
glad to do soif the Government would offer such terms as 
these ZeitQnlis might probably accept, and he proceeded 
to communicate with higher officials. I have not yet had 
any further advice from him. I have managed to get a 
half-day’s rest to-day for the first time in three Sabbaths. 
Our patients are all doing well, except one, who may very 
likely die from thrombosis of the cerebral sinuses. The 
best information [ can get leads me to place the killed at 
not less than 400. The attack was wholly unprovoked, 
and the fact that not more than ten Moslems were killed, 
shows for itself that it was a mere butchery. Women and 
girls were not molested except in a few cases, when they 
attempted to defend their husbands or sons; but little 
boys were killed as ruthlessly as the men. It has been a 
terrible time, and I have not written the horrible details 
that you must have before you in order to realize the fiend- 
igh brutality of the affair. One thing which has made it 
particularly hard to bear has been the impossibility of com- 
municating with the outside world, either to learn what 
is going on there or to acquaint others with the state of 
things here. Our letters have been intercepted in the 
mails, no newspapers allowed to reach us, our telegrams 
not sent, etc.; and when we have attempted to send spe- 
cial messengers they have been arrested and treated as 
spies, imprisoned, and we think in two cases killed. Let- 
ters are not now interfered with to the same extent as be- 
fore, and if things continue to improve I shall try to send 
this by next post. We have felt that the Everlasting 
Arm was underneath us through it all, and it has been a 
great pleasure to me personally to be able to help the sick 
and wounded, What is to become of the thousands of 
homeless widows and orpbans during the coming winter ? 
Aintab has escaped with little loss as compared with 
many places; and still in Aintab there are at least 2,000 
people who must be wholly supported by charity during 
this winter. 








Che Sunday-Sehool. 
LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 23D. 


FAITH ENCOURAGED.—LUKE 8 : 43-5. 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘‘ Thy faith hath made thee whole; go 
in peace.”’—LUKE 8:48. 

Notes.—‘‘ Twelve years.”—The disease could not be 
treated successfully by the medical science of the time, 
and she must have suffered much all these years, especially 
as it made her ceremonially unclean (Lev. 15: 25). 
** Physicians.”—They had some skill, but much charla- 
tanry and magic. ** Touched the border of his gar- 
ment,”’—Probably the fringe on an outer garment, hardly 
lower than the waist, so that she did not stoop to the 
ground. She had the idea of a sort of magical power in the 
garment of the prophet, just as others had in handker- 
chiefs, etc., from Peter. ** All denied.”’—Of course not 
the woman, who had retired as quietly as possible just a 
little. ** Power had gone forth from me.”—The Old 
Version has virtue, which had the meaning of power, now 
obsolete. Jesus recognized that he had healed her. The 
implication is as if a sort of electric shock had passed 
from him. ** Suffered not any man to enter in.’”’—The 
reason is not clear; perhaps for the girl’s sake, perhaps 
for greater quiet. “ All were weeping.”’—In the loud 
way of the East, with their professional wailers.——“ She 
is not dead, but sleepeth.’’—That is, the death is but tem- 
porary. Apparently she was dead ; butif it were a col- 
lapse into insensibility merely, the miracle remains. 
*“* Muiden, arise.’”,-—He spoke not in Greek, but in the 
familiar Aramaic, us is stated by Mark, who gives the 
words “ Talitha cumi.” “ Her spirit returned.”— 
The language implies that she was dead, and that her 
spirit’s return was the return of life. 

Instruction.—We have here two stories of faith, one of a 
distinguished citizen, the other of a poor, unfortunate 
woman. One story is interjected into the other. In both 
Jesus proved the Healer. 

Even ignorant faith has power. This woman was igno- 
rant, and imagined the healing might be in the fringe 
instead of in the love of the Master. To. match her ta:th, 
the healing came through the fringe. Very ignorant and 
mistaken forms of religion can produce lofty spiritual re- 
sults. Don’t despise those whose beliefs are superstitious. 
They may be better Christians than you. 

What a blessed thing that we livein the age of science 
and competent physicians. We do not need miracles as 
they did. P 

The woman was frightened when found out, but she 
zame forward and confessed Christ. Why should any one 
be afraid todo so? It was a greater blessing to her than 
her cure. 

Jairus was the type of many a devout unbeliever that 
turns to Christin the hourof bereavement. Jairus was 
probably an influential man of the class that persecuted 
Christ to their utmost extent. Perhaps he was a Pharisee 
won over before this sad hour to faith of some sort in the 
dissenting Rabbi. How many are there who scoff at 
Christ’s power, his influence on the history of the civilized 
world, his ability to comfort and inspire, and when the 
doom upon their household falls, are the first to rush to 
him, in spite of themselves. The unconscious, unrecog- 
nized power of Christ upon the hearts of unbelievers is 
one of the surest proofs of the success of bis mission, 
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If you trust once, trust again! Keep trusting! That 


was the lesson that Christ was teaching the Ruler. 


The fear that Christ forbids is that which arises through 


disbelief in him. To doubt the power of Christ is the first 
step to a fear that he cannot help. 


Christ never asks a preposterous or an unreasonable faith 
in any of his followers. Faith in Christ is not the same 
as faith in an intricate system of philosophy, How can an 
intelligent person help having faith in the Master when 
he sees throughout civilization such grand results of his 
mission, and this in spite of a disastrous series of interpre- 
tations.. Had any other man been handled by his friends 
as Christ has, his doctrine and his name would have per- 
ished from the earth. Christ is the sublimest inspirer of 
character in that he revealed, through revelation from on 
high, the full possibilities of human life and its right di- 
rection. 

It is an ever-recurring fact that the scorners of Christ 
run through the whole gamut of experience from aston- 
ishment to humility, belief and praise. 

It is no more disgrace to change to Christ than it is to 
accept the true solution of the motion of the planets. One 
solves the mystery of matter—the other the mystery of 
life. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


ABBOTT, 8. A., Seattle, called to Aberdeen, Wash. 
BOWEN, E. A., ord. January 28th, Providence, R. I. 
DAVIS, P. 8S. C., Fentress, called to Scottsville, Va. 
DOBBS, GILBERT, Columbus, Ind., accepts call to Franklin, Va. 
EASON, F. W., Baton Rouge, La., resigns. 

EDWARDS, S. W., Bloomingdale, N. J., resigns. 

FITZ, E. 8., Roadstown, N. J., resigns. 

LOVETT, E. O., Peoria, III1., called to Fort Scott, Kan. 
MARSTELLA, Joun A., West Creek, N. J., resigns. 
MCGEE, W. H., San Angelo, accepts call to Lampasas, Tex. 
MORROW, J. M. P., Dallas, Tex., resigns. 


ales ey. ama J. H., West Point, Va., accepts call to Winston, 


NEWELL, L. M., Newton, Kan., resigns. 
RUMSEY, J. D., Faribault, Minn., called to La Crosse, Wis. 
SQUIRES, W1t114M P., Niantic, Conn., resigns. 


SMITH, Justin A., Editor The Standard, Chicago, Lll., died Feb- 
ruary 5th, aged 77. 


TEASDALE, J. 8., Lewiston, called to Sunbury, Penn. 
VINE, E. G., Seven City, Ia., resigns. 

WITT, S., Hammond, N. D., resigns. 

YOUNG, T.S., Moline, Iil., accepts call to Albuquerque, N. M. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ADAMS, CuinToN B., Lansford, accepts call to Philadelphia, 
enn. 





BICKFORD, THoMaAS, Springfield, Vt., resigas. 

BREED, REUBEN L., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Moline, Ill. 

FONDA, Jess& L., Providence, IIl., resigns. 

CLASSE. Canam A., Wakeman, accepts call to Columbus, 
0. 


GOODWIN, SAMUEL H., Farmington, N. H., resigns. 

HEFFLON, G. H., Madison, N. J., accepts call to Fremont, Me. 

HEINZELMANN, Henry W., Chicago, IIl., accepts call to Michi- 
gan City, Ind. 

JOHNSON, CHARLEs C., Arcade, accepts call to Gaines, N. Y. 

JONES, ABRAM, Carbondale, Penn., accepts call to Williams- 
burg, la. 

MILLIGAN, Jonn A., Nordhoff, Cal., resigns. 

PLASS, Norman, Cincinnati, O., resigns. 

POGUE, Joun A., ord. January 28th, Hawley, Vt. 

REED, JosepH H., Oswego, IIl., resigns. 

REED, WItu14M E., Avoca, la., accepts call to Dallas, Tex. 

RUNALLS, Jonn H., Illini, Ill., resigns. 

SHANTON, J. A., Stouffville,Ont., accepts call to Presb. ch., Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. 

SHEAR, A. LINCOLN, Chester, N. J., resigns. 

SMITS, BastTIAN, Ypsilanti, accepts call to Benton Harbor, Mich. 

STEINER, Epwarbp A., St. Paul, Wion., ca!led toSpringfield, O. 

SU , age WILLIAM, Wilkes Barre, accepts call to Jermyn, 

enn. 

SUTHERLAND, Jonn M., Hammond, Ind., accepts call to 
Havana, Il 

UNDERHILL, WItt1am H., East Paris, Mich., resigns. 

VROOMAN, Henry C., inst. January 30th, St. Louis, Mo. 

WALLACE, GEorGE R., Portland, Ore., accepts call to Engl e- 
wood, Chicago, Ill. 

LUTHERAN. 


BRAMKAMP, J. M., Newcastle, Ind., accepts call to Bellevue, 
K 


FICHTHORN, A. C., Norristown, called to Germantown, Penn. 
FUNK, H. C., Queen City, called to St. Louis, Mo, 

KREPs, M. O., Blacksburg, called to Augusta, Va. 
MINEMEIER, J. J., Liverpool, Penn,, resigns. 

MUMMaA, J. C., inst. January 26th, Rebersburg, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BANTOR, DANIEL B., Lebanon, accepts call to Spencer, Ind. 

CHAPMAN, J. W., inst. February 10th, Philadelphia, Penn. 

ECKARD, J. Mac I., inst., January 24th, Volga, S. D. 

HERRIES, A. J., [pava, Lil., called to Union City, Penn. 

HOFFMEISTER, C. C., Brookings, 8S. D., resigns. 

JANEWAY, H. L., Williamstown, N, J., resigns. 

PARRY, THomas, Frankford, Ind., called to Wilkinsburg, Penn. 

POLK, SAMUEL, inst. February 3d, Eddington, Penn. 

ROBERTS, W. D., Philadelphia, called to Camden, Penn. 

SHIRLEY, S. L.., Albion, accepts call to Columbia City, Ind. 

WILUVER, 8. P., Janesville, Mo., called to Pueblo, Col. 

WISSNER, CHARLES W., North Liberties, Penn., called to 
Chieago, Ill. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ARCHIBALD, F. A., Meth., Oakland, Cal., died January 23d. 

BARNES, Percy, Prot. Epis., Yantic, accepts call to New 
Haven, Conn. 

CHAMBERS, T. W., Dutch Ref., New York City, died January 
26th, aged 77. 

CLEMENS, E. J., Meth., Clayville, N. Y., died January 29th, 
aged 48. 

DE GANO, A., Dutch Ref., The Netherlands, called to Middle- 
burgh, Ia. 

FURNESS, W. H., Unit., Philadelphia, Penn., died January 30th. 

OAKLEY, GeorGe M., Cumb. Presb., Huntingdon, Tenn., accepts 
call to Marshall, Tex. 

PULLMAN, J. M., Univ., Lynn, Mass., called to New York City, 
N.Y 


SCU DDER, E. C., Dutch Ref., San Antomio, Tex., died January 
Bist. 

STONE, Morrtox, Prot. Epis., La Grange, Lil., accepts call to 
Taunton, 

WELLS, L. B., Meth., Oneida, N. Y., died February Ist, aged 71. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “* Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us asan equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes rocetwwed. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. > 








A NEW EDITION OF POE'S WORKS.* 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 








Tats superb edition of Poe’s writings isa monument of 
American scholarship erected to the most distinct of 
American geniuses. Mr. Stedman avoids the superlative, 
and deprecates it in Poe’s work ; but it is quite safe to 
venture our phrase, ‘‘ most distinct,” in this connection. 
For, leaving out of the reckoning what our own critics 
have had to say pro and con, and accepting only the 
highest of foreign authorities, we find that of all Ameri- 
can writers Poe has made the deepest and in all proba- 
bility the most lasting impression upon the world’s 
imagination. 

It is futile to find fault with the gods for permitting 
the irrevocable outcome, which has always been a bitter 
thing to New England. It is not Lowell, not Whittier, 
not Longfellow, nor yet Bryant, and alas! not even 
Emerson, whose name is burned indelibly into the 
record-plate at the head of our list of poets. The world 
may be wrong, but its decision is probably final. Poe is 
the solitary fixed star in our firmament. 

Criticism is one thing, and very interesting; but 
human nature is quite another thing,and more interesting. 
What Poe actually accomplished in poetry has been un- 
satisfactory to the academic mind ; to human nature it 
has been immensely and persistently fascinating. To- 
day ia all of our schools we find Sidney Lanier’s poetry 
more kindly received than Poe’s, while at first reading 
the ** Raven,” or ‘‘ Ulalume,” or the ‘‘ Haunted Palace,” 
will strike the fresh, natural imagination with a force 
only equaled by that of Swinburne’s, or Villon’s finest 
passages, or the most subtly characteristic bits of The- 
ocritus or Sappho. Ina word, Poe is a well-head ; there 
is no source behind him. 

If we take measure by the long past, some dimensions 
become practically permanent, and we may safely make 
out the future by what in mathematics is called superpo- 
sition. Twenty-five hundred years hence, what if buta 
few fragments of Poe’s best verse shail be extant? Im- 
agine the haunting effect they will have upon the reader, 
an effect as powerful as any fragment of Sappho could 
produce. Isthere a single passage in Longfellow, or 
Emerson, or Whittier, or Bryant that could be depended 
upon for the like? No. But this does not mean more 
than that Poe was an original genius, beginning in him- 
self and ending in himself. : 

Scholars bave exhausted research trying to discover a 
source behind Theocritus ; they have rummaged in vain 
for Sappho's ancestors in song, for Villon’s robbed vic- 
tim ; they may as well give up the hunt in Poe’s case at 
once and forever. His reed was from the Aulocrene, he 
was an absolute poet—Mocav xarvpdv or6ua—and small as 
his output was, and however unconvincing to the cold, 
judicial heads of professional critics, his effect upon the 
world is the best measure of his power, however little it 
may have to do with settling his status as a mere liter- 
ary craftsman. 

But Poe was a remarkable literary craftsman. So 
great appeared the cunning of his diction and mechanical 
composition that critics overlooked the greater subtlety 
of his inner art. Americans especially have taken some 
pains to be ashamed of what they call ‘‘ mere tinkle” in 
Poe’s verse; but then it was a leader of American let- 
ters who the other day seriously announced that admira- 
tion of the great ancient poets is all pretense, a conven- 
tional fiction. True poetry is mere tinkle to the dull ear 
of him who cares only for physical facts and mathemat- 
ical demonstrations. Poe struck at the imagination ; 
his instrument was unique, his method strange. In 
the best sense of the word he was an incomparable poet. 
With whom shall we class him ? 

Standing alone and unclassifiable is not of itself an 
election to the highest honor ; but if itis a true poet who 
so stands the distinction is undeniable. Sappho, Theoc- 
ritus, Villon and Poe have this distinction. Each is a 
genus of one species, and each is the original, each is 
incomparable and final. There never can be another 
idyl of the true Theocritean type, no more can there ever 
be another poem in the ‘* Raven’s” key. Men and women 
may strain at the lyre of Sappho and the fiddle of Vil- 
lon ; but not a true note will they evoke. Here is the 
line, the thrice-drawn circle of which Coleridge dreamed 
in his ‘“‘Kubla Khan,” isolating those supremely gifted 
ones who have 

“ fed on honey-dew, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise.” 
No other American poet is thus lonely and unapproach- 
able. Many ficdgelings may sing acceptably every day 
in the manner of Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier or 
Emerson ; but let one attempt a strain of Poe’s weird 
music ; we stop our ears ; the thing is impossible. Oace 
*Tae WORKS OF EDGAR ALLEN POE; NEWLY COLLECTED AND 
EDITSD, WITH A MEMOIR, CRITICAL INTRODUCTIONS AND NOTES. By 
EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN and GEORGE EDWAkD WoOoDBERRY. 


The Illustrations by ALBERT EDWARD STERNER. Chicago; Stone & 
Kimball. Ten Volumes, §)  *he volume, E 
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for all the master made the only and the exhaustive 
wonder out of himself. 

We do not have to say that Poe was the greatest of 
American poets, nor that he wrote the greatest American 
poetry. Comparison is here especially odious because 
impossible. The larger truth is that Poe as a poet was 
not American. It would be hard to find a word in his 
verse indicating the slightest American trait or sympathy. 
In the way that Burns was a Scotchman, Villon a 
Frenchman and Theocritus a Syracusan, what was Poe to 
the United States? In this regard he is the most distinct 
poet of whom we have knowledge. Not even Jobstands 
80 completely to himself. His poetry is acry from the 
land of Poe, which is an ‘‘ ultimate dim Thule” lying 
somewhere “ out of space, out of time.” Its appeal is 
supreme once to each imaginative reader; frequent 
perusal dissipates its subtile charm. 

We have already, in an earlier review, expressed our 
appreciation of Mr. Stedman’s introduction and Mr. 
Woodberry’s memoir in the first volume of this edition. 
We have now to speak more particularly of what Mr. 
Stedman’s criticism has done for the work as a whole, 
and of Mr. Woodberry’s admirable editing. Nothing but 
praise is due to such scholarship, sympathy and consci- 
entious, patient labor as is manifest throughout ; and we 
need only to sketch briefly what appear to us the chief 
features distinguishing this from all other editions of 
Poe’s works. : 

The editors, it is clear, have worked together in per- 
fect accord, each doing the part most acceptable to him. 
Great care has been taken to perfect the text of both 
prose and verse, to which end every discoverable source 
of enlightenment has been put tothebestuse. The tales, 
the essays, the criticism and the poems have been di- 
vided and grouped with a view to presenting them so as 
to avoid as far as possible the appearance of a scrappy 
and hap-hazard arrangement. The effect is satisfying to 
good taste. 

The first five volumes contain the tales, which are 
classified and set together in accordance with natural 
association. Volumes vi, vii and viii hold the criticisms 
properly grouped. Volume ix contains ‘‘ Eureka” and 
‘* Maelzel’s Chess-Player,” with other miscellanies. Vol- 
ume x holds the poems with notes, variorum text, a his- 
tory of the portraits of Poe, an excellent bibliography, 
and an index toall’the volumes, We scarcely see how 
the editing could be bettered in any essential particular ; 
and as for the work of the publishers, it is all that could 
be reasonably wished for, even by those who demand 
luxury. Ten different portraits of Poe are given, also 
one of his mother and one of his wife, besides which 
there are numerous illustrations by Albert Edward 
Sterner, most of them in fine sympathy with the spirit 
of their text. 

Mr. Stedman’s introductions are three in number. 
The first is to the tales, the second to the criticisms, and 
the third to the poems. Each is a model. Mr. Wocd- 
berry’s memoir presents the facts of Poe’s sad life with 
merciless frankness and yet with dignity and scholarly 
care, ‘We think that he has erred on the harsher side of 
truth ; that is, he bas presented the truth with its harsh- 
est construction. A poet like Poe is not to be treated 
with the same severity we apply toa Paul Verlaine or & 
Baudelaire ; for Poe’s writings were as pure as purest ice, 
There is a difference between a man like Shelley and one 
like Poe. An artist’s creations are the best, the deepest 
test of his nature. When we do not know all of the 
facts of a man’s life—and how seldom we know even half 
of them—it is dangerous to make what facts we do know 
overbear the evidence of his works. But Poe’s life was 
low and must always remain shrouded in mystery. He 
was a drunkard who had his intervals of steady and 
manly sobriety, or a sober man who at times could not 
resist the thirst for intoxicants; take your choice ; but 
as a voice in the garden of song, he was clean and crys- 
tal-clear, as an influence in letters he was mainly good, 
If he was didactic at all, his teaching was neither the 
disgusting sensualism of Byron nor the refined licen- 
tiousness of Shelley ; it was a plea for beauty pure and 
simple. Asa memoir Mr. Woodberry’s work is valuable 
for the conscientious pains with which its materials 
have been gathered, selected and arranged. 

The student of American literature will find this edi- 
tion the only one to give him open doors to the study of 
Poe’s complete works. Mr. Woodberry’s notes and 
variorum text are all that could be wished for. Here we 
are led into the literary workshop of a genius and are 
permitted to examine his litter of chips and shavings. 
We get glimpses of how he wrought ; how. his concep- 
tions widened, and how his taste made its way to the best 
mode of expression. Some of his poems are thus shown 
in the rough block, so to speak, and growing under his 
hand to that perfection of form and to that splendor of 
burnishment which dazzled the world’s imagination. 

Poe had little of the diplomat’s gift of saying one 
thing and meaning another. He said harsh things, was 
indeed a bit of a blackguard. At bottom, neverthe- 
less, he was a true critic scorning to make friends 
by the demagog’s equivocal phrasing. You never find 
him looking toward London or Paris for his critical 
cue. He was atrociously personal and abusive at 
times; but he never abused an American im order to 
win English approbation. With all his unequal flow of 


temper he was rarely wrong when “at last” his judg- 
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mentcrystallized. Here is a passage from “‘ Marginalia” 
worthy to be framed in gold and hung in every place 
where books are read ; it is headed ‘“‘ Realism”: 

“The defenders of this pitiable stuff uphold it on the 
ground of its truthfulness. Taking the thesis into ques- 
tion, this trathfulness is the one overwhelming defect. An 
original idea that—to laud the accuracy with which the 
stone is hurled that knocks usin the head. A little less 
accuracy might have left us more brains. And here are 
the critics absolutely commending the truthfulness with 
which only the disagreeable is conveyed.” 

The italics in the above paragraph are ourown. Did 
Poe foresee Zola, and Ibsen, and Tolsto!, and Hardy, and 
Meredith? Weare just now at the full tide of a criti- 
cism which commends only the truth that is disagree. 
able, only the art that depicts dishonor as the one thing 
worth depicting. Poe, even at his drunkest, was above 
the highest plane of Walt Whitman in both style and 
substance. He was impolite, as Mr. Stedman points ont; 
he was sometimes inexcusably vulgar; but he was never 
filthy. He was never low enough to praise the accu- 
racy with which a poet, a painter ora novelist bom- 
barded the sanctity of marriage, or to excuse the subtlety 
with which a so-called realist poisoned, in the name of 
truth, the deepest fountains of character. 

The careful student will be apt to make note of this 
singular masculine purity manifested in Poe’s criticisms, 
even attheir coarsest. However lewd the man may 
have been, there is no pandering to lewdness in bis writ- 
ings. Doubtless Poe was physiologically a degenerate ; 
but the degeneracy never reached his understanding of 
the function of art. His artistic vision was not broad, 
but it was absolute ; he saw that true beauty was the end 
of art, and that its sole function was wholesome spiritual 
delectation. 

In taking leave of this splendid recension, which 
reflects so much credit upon American scholarship as 
well as upon the art of publishing in America, we 
commend it without reserve to all who would have the 
best. The ten Poe portraits are of themselves a crown- 
ing feature. Mr.Stedman’s essays reach a high level of 
judicial value, and are couched in classical terms. Mr. 
Woodberry’s labors show scrupulous painstaking to speak 
by the record ‘and to present only what is worth present- 
ing. Ina word, no American author bas ever been so 
well edited and so beautifully published. 





COMPARETTI'S VERGIL IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES,* 


AMONG all the mutations of history by which the indi- 
vidual can come to be accounted a quite different sort of 
person from the true one—not only in respect of the phys- 
ical aspect, but of the entire mental and moral equipment 
and career—there is perhaps none more curious than that 
to which this long and valuable study is devoted. Pro- 
fessor Comparetti’s book is not new. Its first appearance 
was acclaimed almost a round quarteiecentury ago, and 
it then added much to the distinction of one of the most 
learned, indefatigable and judicious of modern explorers 
into the demesnes of literary history and antiquities. Nor 
is it alone in so extended and recent examination of its 
strange and fascinating topic. Mr. Tunison, of ourown 
country, has, within a few seasons, published ** The Author 
of the ASneid as He Seemed in the Middle Ages’”’—an ex- 
cellent discussion. But Professor Comparetti’s volume was 
the first large and, so to say, enthusiastic presentation of 
the Vergilian mystery. Not till now has it been translated 
from the Italian—in a capital version by the late Mr. E. F. 
M. Benecke. Moreover, Mr. Benecke and Prof. Robinson 
Ellis, of Oxford, by the delay, had the advantage of getting 
hold, betimes, of sheets of the new second edition of Pro- 
fessor Comparetti’s book. So, altogether, it could not 
have come in better time or shape than as at present. A 
brief Introduction to it in this form is by Professor Ellis. 

We who know Vergil to day, as ourVergil, who know him 
as the poet, as he has been known since the mists of medie- 
valism lifted, can hardly realize that the delightful poet 
and man of letters had ceased to be either one or the other 
in the general Italian mind and in the general European 
idea during the greater part of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. More difficult for us to accept is the fact that 
the time was not satisfied with obscuration. For, instead 
of that real Vergil, whose simple literary personality 
would seem to be a curiously difficult thing wherewith 
to tinker and tamper, there came forward and remained a 
mythical Vergil ; a great enchanterand diviner; a being of 
witchcraft, talismans and spells; a kind of combination of 
Merlin, Klingsor, Dr. Faustus and Hermes ; a being whose 
evolution seems almost inexplicable even as the product of 
ignorance and rampant superstition. Yet such was the 
medieval Vergil. It is true that at the same time, among 
scholars and pedants existed that extreme and exaggerated 
importance of the poet asa poet, and his enormous influ- 
ence on literary culture generally. But it pales before 
this extraordinary and groundless characterizing of 4 
more popular sort. Or, at most, it abided with men like 
Macrobius, Priscian and the poets in their schools ; with 
the commentators and grammarians ; and ceased to be the 
first and only conviction in the general mind. A perfect 
labyrinth of detail and legend, a web of conflicting or cor- 
related incidents, a fungus-growth of absurdity, gradually 
covered the Vergilian identity, as lichens and mosses hide 
rocks. Romantic literature seized the false idea with 
avidity. A mass of fiction gradually came into being, 
with a Vergil for its prime actor such as probably 
would have less angered than amused the calm Mantuan. 
lt would be impossible to show here how Professor 

* VERGIL IN THE MIDOLE AGES. By DOMENICO COMPARETTI, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Florence, Italy. London: Swan, §Songea- 
scheip & Co; New York: Macmillan & Co, $2.50. 
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Comparetti has set forth this intricate notion. Soon is it 
understood that Vergil founded Naples and erected its 
walls by control of magic. He deposits in a bottle a palla- 
dium—the city’s model which makes itimpregnable. He 
founds charmed baths at Baizw and Puteoli, adorned with 
plaster figures of the diseases to b2 cured. He erects a 
magic bronze horse that reduces the equine mortality of 
Naples: and a huge bronze fiv is set by him on a wall, to 
the driving away of all real flies while itis not disturbed. 
Another St. Patrick, he disposes of all the serpents: and 
as late as the day of Conrad von Querfurt, the Chan- 
cellor of Emperor Henry VI of Germany (1194), Naples 
workmen were fearful of removing the Porta Ferrea of 
the capital lest an opbidian host should wake up! 
Vergil can be visible and invisible at will. He has a 
magic mirror and volumes of talismans. He has, not 
a villa, but an enchanted garden at Nola. Moreover, 
this Vergil is prudently suspicious of Vesuvius: hence, he 
places an enchanted statue of a bowman, facing the 
volcano in the city, an arrow is on the string turned 
toward the danger, and not until a rustic meddled with 
the device and released the arrow (which instantly flew to 
thecrater of Vesuvius) does the volcano resume its erup- 
tions. His life is a wonder, and his bones are buried “in 
a castle surrounded by the sea,’’ and whenever they are 
exposed to the air there is tempest—which honest Conrad 
and others ‘‘ have seep.”” One of Naples’ gates is adorned 
with two magical busts that affect the success of errands 
or which brinz travelers to the town, and a fine instance 
of their potency befell Gervaise, of Tilbury, who “saw 
them” with awe. Vergil’s wondrous tomb and mortal 
remains are visited in the thirteenth century. He is 
found in much the same circumstances of tableau 
as was Charlemagne, and an invaluable book is taken 
from his hand. Even after the present location of the 
poet’s tomh, it was asserted that a handful of earth from 
it produced rain. It is curious to notice, withal, that 
the head of the bronze horse is said to bea fragment nowin 
the Naples Museum, and that two aristocratic marble faces 
from the Nolan Gate were mentioned by Andrea Scoppa in 
1507 as the same as a pair that he had met at Poggio Reale. 

Professor Comparetti points out a matter of special in- 
terest—that this Vergil of the sheer imagination at first 
was not a diabolist. Only with the dispersal abroad of the 
legends—ever in circles from Naples, asthe natural and ex- 
plicit center—the Vergil becomes debased in his methods, 
and at last poses for us asa quite ordinary necromancer. 
Originally he was a great ruler of nature rather than of 
spirits. It is with the seizure of the legend on the part 
of the French poets and tale-tellers, and with the super- 
embellishment of all this absurdity by French and German 
fancies that Europe grew toregard the fabled wonder work 
at Naples as wizardry of a common type. We have spoken 
above of Vergil’s likeness in such a character to Klingsor, 
in von Eschenbach's “ Parzival.” This likeness grows 
closer: for the haleful enchanter of von- ‘Eschenbach and, 
later, of Wagner’s music-drama, is made a descendant of 
Vergil—‘‘ born in the Land of Labor.” 

With the Renaissance in Italy this farrago dissipates. 
The poet becomes again the poet. His wand is broken. 
Yet this does not come until long after Dante had shown 
how far he felt it in keeping with an accepted feeling that 
_Vergil should be more than a literary ghost in the “‘Com- 
media.” Yet Dante’s spiritual and literary reason for 
choosingVergil as his guide in the “Commedia’s” raptures 
was special and beautiful. After the sixteenth century the 
mass of supposition and supposititious rubbish gradually 
falls away. The books that encouraged it lost vogue. The 
scholars only knew that they had existed. Vergil was 
rebabilitated. Tbe magician gave place to the true citizen 
of Mantua and tothe true poet. But the change was slow. 
In the seventeenth century—even so late—there were refer- 
ences to Vergil’s magic in connection with discussions on 
thaumaturgy. More remarkable still is the fact tbat 
in the beginning of this present century one could 
find at Monte Vergine popular traces of the old tales. In 
1803, a long recital in their key came from the lips of an 
Italian peasant. The author himself readily met with 
such a thing; an illustration of the persistent vitality of 
error; and a dialect ballad: was overheard within thirty 
years, by Professor Morosi, and sent to Professor Com- 
paretti, sung by a contadina near Lecco, beginning 


“ Diu li ci tanissi 1’ arte da Vargillu 
*Nnanti le porti, to ’nducia lu mare 
Ca da li pisci me facta pupilla 
*Mmienzu le riti to ’enia ’n’cappare.” 

Professor Comparetti’s volume is a perfect mineof curious 
and absorbingly interesting research and compilation and 
condensation in this topic. With him it ceases to be 
abstruse. We have not tried here to set forth the sources 
cited, the widely-dispersed materials in Italy and out of 
ltaly, in print and never printed, that the author, in love 
with his subject, bas digested. His division of the topic 
into two parts, “‘ The Vergil of Literary Tradition,” and 
* The Vergil of Popular Legend,” at first seems cumbrous. 
In fact, it does give rise to some repetitions, But it is, on 
the whole, the best adjustment of the subject, and ex- 
bausts its twofold aspects; and the management of the 
double system by him is certainly successful. The trans- 
lation reflects the clear, precise, yet easy style of the origi- 
nal Italian ; not withoutsly humor, and even gracefulness, 
apd beguiling even when busy with archeology and 
schoolmen and pedants. Once begun, no intelligent reader 
cannot lay aside the study till the last page. To the lovers 
of the curious it is a delight ; and to the seekers after more 
than merely curious knowledge it will be of lasting value. 

The book is plainly dressed by the English publishers; 
and in typography, as in matter, it is made close reading. 
Bat one forgives whatever pains it will exact. 


- 
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Painting, Sculpture and Architecture as Representa- 
tive Ants. An Essay in Comparative sthetics. By 
George Lansing Raymond, L.H.D. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Qus, $2.50.) Toe guthor of. this work is Professor of 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Esthetics at Princeton, a poet of some reputation and a 
lover of music. He has a theory of the representative 
character of art which he has already applied in previous 
volumes to “ Poetry” and “‘ Music’”’; and now in a work 
supplementing his “‘ Artin Theory” he attempts to show 
the representative character of the arts of form. The 
theory, briefly stated is that art work must be representa- 
tive in the sense (1) of representing the soul, the emotions 
of the artists, and (2) of representing the natural world 
(inclading physical man) which environs him. If either 
factor of complete representation be wanting in any de- 
gree the value of the art product is diminished. Chap- 
ters 1 and 2 show how the arts of sound (poetry and 
music) and the arts of sight, treated especially in this 
volume, correspond in principles of representation and in 
factors of representation as well, Following chapters deal 
with the correspondences between the principles of these 
higher arts and those of pantomime and gesture, and of 
character-reading employed in physiology, physiognomy, 
palmistry and phrenology. Then he goes on to speak of his 
theory of the development of representation in painting and 
sculpture, and finally of architecture (where he makes out 
aclear case), with general criticism upon the present 
state of the three arts. His dual theory leads him to 
desire to hold the middle ground between the critics who 
exalt technic and whose watchword is “Art for Art's 
Sake,” and the advocates of sentiment in art. Bat, prac- 
tically, his lack of trained feeling for color, texture and 
atmosphere lands him on the hither side, at least so far as 
painting is concerned ; in proof of which behold his ad- 
wiration of the great pot-boiler portrait of a mother and 
sop, by Munzig, in the New York Loan Exhibition of ’94, 
and his citation of Jacque as a colorist—save the mark ! 
Nevertheless, his reasonable criticism of the theory that 
the technical perfection of a picture justifies its existence, 
comes not too son, nor is it toosevere. His criticism of 
“The Yellow Book,” and of the majority of the posters 
which fill the public eye, we indorse heartily. People hav- 
ing followed the collector's lead and gone mad, because 
advertising can be and has been made beautiful, think, 
forsooth, that everything calling itself ‘‘ poster’’ is inter- 
esting! “Itissafe to say that twenty-five years ago no 
American publishers of respectable standing would have 
allowed their imprint to appear on the same page with 
the artistic vulgarities which our foremost firms are now 
flaunting upon ones eyes from the posters and even 
the covers of their periodicals.” It is rather a pity, 
when it comes to concrete criticism, that he should have 
chosen the excellent if not impeccable cover of the catalog 
of the American Water Color Society, 1895, and that he 
should criticise it unjustly. If the gown of the figure were 
receiving.a wetting, which does not seem to us to be the 
case, why should her gown be more precious in his eyes 
than that of the lady of Munzig’s portrait, endangered by 
the position of her son? The author’s interpretation ot 
Lessing’s idea—‘that a work of art should embody the 
source of its own interest ; that it should be able in allcases 
to interpret itself ’””—not in the sense usually given to it, 
that it forbids a “story-telling” picture, but in the sense 
that it forbids a picture which is not able to tell its story 
without a printed label, to a person of ordivary intelli- 
gence, is ingenious. Certainly when a natural representa- 
tion of the form is secured, it does not detract from the 
value of a work of art toadd to it the legitimate inflaence 
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$1.50) This volume comes from one who has become pro- 
foundly dissatisfied with Christian missions as applied to 
the elevation ofthe poor. He now tells us that 


“ Religion and mental cultivation do not take root in the suoial 
scale so low as the stratum ofthe Poor. There isalawin Nature — 
of ‘ equivalents,’ by which we all expect a distinctly profitable 
return for our actions, and not until we rise in the social scale te 
that class to whom religion and cultivation are profitable do we 
find them cultivated. . . . These virtues did not orizinate 
among the Poor, and flow upward ; they came from the leisured 
classes, and in their spreading downwards they came to barren 
and sterilesoil, where they do not grow naturally. Neither do 
they grow equally, religion descending further than intellectu- 
ality because of its persistent propagation, and the many tempta- 
tions held out to make it profitable.” 


Starting on this vicious perversion of the facts and data of 
sociological science as well as of Christian history, he devel- 
ops a non-religious if not a non-moral philacthropy, whose 
impulse is neither love nor duty, the last being carefully 
excluded. That such a philanthropy could bring any hope 
or light to mea we cannot see, The motive to sustain such 
a@ work must be distinctly moral; on any other basis the 
work will amount to nothing. The author puts himself in 
flat contradiction to the factsand results already devel- 
oped. The missions are doingan immense work of relief 
among the Poor. The Poor do not prove to be on a level of 
existence so low that neither “‘ religion nor mental culti- 
vation take root among them.”’ Christianity took root 
among the lowly. Itsanchorage in the lowest social strata 
gives it its hold on the higher. There is no social scale so 
low that a profitable reward may not be had in it for re- 
ligious life and character, tho the view of this matter as 
presented by this author is too sordid to be applied even to 
the slums, It amounts tothe assertion that it is senseless 
to seek to reclaim them by mission work, for the reason 
that life on these low levels is on too low a plane “for them 
toexpect a distinctly profitable return for religious ac- 
tion.” Therefore the mission plan of religious work must 
be abandoned and be transferred to other higher social 
planes where religion is distinctly profitable, where it may 
take root. This amounts to saying that religion becomes 
effective only in conditions which are distinctly and defi- 
nitely fatal toitas a scheme of disinterested life, This 
mercenary view of the subject seems to be the highest 
thisauthor can rise to. To him it is the social gain of god- 
liness which keeps it alive. To a degree he applies the 
same principle to intellectual cultivation, but not to the 
sameextentasto religion. ‘“ It lacks the element of profit 
from public exhibition”’’; ‘‘a virtue thatis not publicly 
profitable is only cultivated as a necessity ’—never, of 
course, on this sordid view of things, in anything like pure 
love of it. Apparently the one vision which had never 
dawned on Mr. John Goldie in this world is that of disin- 
terested action. Yet it is wise to learn even from so hos- 
tile a critic. There are in this book powerful delineations 
of the mistakes of good people in their attempts to save 
the lost. Mr. Goldie wields a graphic pen, and one cannot 
read him through without learning mucb, even tho he bas 
to learn most of it in the strange light of his bold soph- 
isms. He says, for example: 


“The Poor have their own moral code; it is not ours. We 
cannot adopt theirs; they cannot adopt ours. This question of 
morality separates the classes more than anything next to 
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wealth ; but it destroys the sympathy between 
the classes more than wealth does.” 

There is truth in this which all workers 
among the poor might understand better 
than they do; but there is no logic in it at 
all, not, at least, as used to bolster up the 
author’s scheme of “‘ natural philanthropy.” 
No, Mr. Goldie; human society exists only 
on a moral basis, ard is bound together by 
one morality which is the same in the slums 
and in the palace. 


The Evolution of Horticulture in New 
England. By Daniel Denison Slade. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1.50.) The author’s 
object in this compact little volume is to 
present a concise and attractive sketch of the 
art of gardening as it has been developed in 
New England from the beginning in Old 
England. Starting with the briefest possible 
sketch of what had been done for the art in 
England down tothe eighteenth century, he 
begins on hissubject proper with what may 
be called a survey of the Plymouth settle- 
ment from a horticultural point of view. 
The Pilgrims found indigenous in the coun- 
try white and red grapes, sweet and rich, 
from which they found it difficult to believe 
wines equal to the French could not be 
made. They found, also, strawberries in 
abundance, gooseberries, raspberries,plums 
of three sorts, white, black and red, almost 
as good us the damson, and a great wealth 
of roses, white, red and damask, single, but 
very sweet. Besides this, they found the 
Indian corn, pumpkin, squash and bean. 
From England they provided themselves at 
once with a great variety of seeds. The 
American weed tobacco, so important in 
Virginia, did not meet much encourage- 
ment at Plymouth, as the following ex- 
tract from the instructions to Endicott 
and his Council will show : 

“And as touching the old planters, their 

earnest desire for the present to continue the 
planting‘of tobacco, (a trade by this whole Com - 
pany generally disavowed, and utterly dis- 
claimed by some of the greatest adventurests 
amongst us, who absolutely declared them- 
selves unwilling to have [any hand in this Plan- 
tation if we intend to cherish or permit the 
planting thereof, or any other kind, than for 
‘a man’s private use, for mere necessity,) we are 
of opinion the old planters will have small en- 
couragement to that employment: for we find 
here, by late experience, that it doth hardly 
produce the freight and custom:. . . Never- 
theless, if the old planters (for we exclude all 
others), conceive that they cannot otherwise 
provide for their livelihood, we leave it to the 
discretion of yourself and the Council there, to 
give way for the present to their planting of it 
in such manner and with such restrictions as you 
and the said Council shail think fitting: having 
an especial care, with as much conveniency as 
may be, utterly to suppress the planting of it, 
except for mere necessity. But, however, we 
absolutely forbid the sale of it, or the use of it, 
by any of our own or particular men’s servants, 
unless upon urgent occasion, for the benefit of 
health, and taken privately.” 
So much for Plymouth Colony and tobacco. 
Mr. Slade’s book is naturally very much 
limited to Boston, which at least for 
New England has been the center of the 
horticultural art. It gives interesting ac- 
counts of the steps of its development and 
of the horticulturists, Mr. Hunnewell, for 
example, at Wellesley, who have aided in 
its promotion. It is in no sense either a 
manual or a history of practical horticul- 
ture, but within the limits described it does 
a work which no one has attempted, and 
which every horticulturist will be prepared 
to thank the author for having done. 


The Wise Men of Ancient Israel and 
Their Proverbs. By Charles Foster Kent, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of Biblical Lit- 
erature and History Brown University. 
(Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston. $1.25.) 
This is an attempt to rearrange the matter 
contained in the Book of Proverbs so as to 
present itin its natural and logical order, 
and not asa broken succession of discon- 
nected sayings. With this in view Profess- 
or Kent has substantially adopted the 
English Revision for his basis, and rear- 
ranged the parts of the book which ought 
to go together, printing them under the 
topical headings which may best describe 
them. This rearrangement certainly has a 
wonderfully enlivening effect on the Book. 
It brings its parts into consistency with 
themselves, and adds much to the order, 
symmetry and moral impression of the 
whole. This reconstruction is, however, 
by no means all the author has attempted. 
He has also provided the Book witha series 
of Introductions on the rise of the Hebrew 
wise men and of the wisdom, literature, 
and the part and place of both in the his- 
tory of Israel. As tothe date and author- 
ship of the Book of Proverbs Professor Kent 
believes that the first twenty-nine chapters 
were taken by the Jews with them into the 
Exile substantially as they are now, but that 
chapters thirty and thirty-one must be at- 
tributed to some indefinite post-Exilic ay- 
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thorship which was, perhaps,partly non-Is- 
raelitish. He denies that the authorship can 
be attributed to Solomon, whoin several dis- 
tinct places of the Book is said not to be the 
author, but ‘certain wise men, and, per- 
haps in some cases women, living at differ- 
ent periods in Israelitish history” (p. 58). 
The first seventy pages are devoted to a 
scholarly and instructive analysis of the 
ancient life of Israel. The Proverbs them- 
selves are presented in a general classified 
scheme which brings them into systematic 
order and gives them the weight of a prac- 
tical theology and sociology combined in 
one. The volume ends with an exceedingly 
interesting supplement on the ‘Social 
Conditions in Old Israel as Reflected in the 
Proverbs,” and the ‘‘ Duties of Man in 
Society as Taught by the Wise,” followed 
by an elaborate and exceedingly interesting 
study of the ‘‘ Use by Jesus of the Book of 
Proverbs.” As a whole Professor Kent’s 
manual represents the position of the latest 
scholarship, and applies it in an enlight- 
ened and enlightening way to the interpre- 
tation of the Book. 


In the Household of Faith, by the Rev. 
C. Ernest Smith, M.A. (Longmans, Green 
& Co., $1.25), is primarily a fervid and sen- 
sible appeal to members of the Episcopal 
Church to make the best and the most of 
their Church. The-author loves his own 
mother, without being disturbed that other 
people love theirs, and points out to the 
family to which he belongs what there is 
in their heritage to be proud of.- Notes 
from My Bible from Genesis to Revela- 
tion. By D. L. Moody. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1.00.) Mr. Moody’s Bible with 
its annotations has become famous in the 
history of the Living Church. It contains 
much of the secret of his method and of his 
power. The present volume contains a col- 
lection of these notes and illustrations. 
They are the author’s gatherings for many 
years. Anything which struck him as like- 
ly to be to his purpose and prove useful 
went straight into his Bible to be preserved 
there, whatever its source and with no re- 
gard to the question of its originality. 
Last Words for My Young Hearers and 
Readers. By B. B. Comegys, LL.D. This 
is a collection of pointed, pithy and at- 
tractive practical and religious addresses 
to young people, mostly to large congrega- 
tions of boys and girls in the chapels of 
Girard College and the House of Refuge in 
Philadelphia, tho some were given else- 
where, as at the Laurenceville school and 
in the Walnut Street Presbyterian Church, 
Phila. They are good in subject, in mat- 
ter and in form. David, Shepherd, 
Psalmist, King,is a series of character- 
istic illustrations and expositions of the 
Life of David. By the Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
B.A. (Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00.) 


The Teaching of St. John the Apostle, to 
the Churches of Asia and the World. By 
Augustine Francis Hewitt, D.D., of the 
Congregation of St. Paul. (The Catholic 
Book Exchange, New York. $1.00.) The 
good work done by Father Hewitt in this 
volume is the versions he has prepared of 
the First Catholic Epistles of St. John, of 
the Gospel itself, of the opening to the 
Apocalypse, and the Messages of Christ to 
the Seven Churches of Asia. They are in 
substantial agreement with the old English 
version. Certainly an ordinary reader, 
whose suspicions were not aroused, would 
note small difference between them. As to 
Father Hewitt’s introduction, it has a dou- 
ble aspect—polemical on the one hand, and 
practical on the other. In the first, he tries 
hard to find Roman Catholic dogma where 
there is none. In the other, he plants him 
self on a truly catholic basis aud writes for 
the edification of the Faithful everywhere. 
The translation of John’s Gospel, and of his 
First Epistle, and of the Messages to the 
Seven Cnourches in the Apocalypse are the 
most interesting part of the volume. They 
vary little from the common English ver- 
sion which has been in use since the Refor- 
mation, and in general meet theideal of 
whaiis required in a correct translation 
**in good English of the antique pattern.” 


Life of Wiliam McKinley, Soldier, Law- 
yer, Statesman. By Robert P. Porter. 
(The N. G. Hamiiton Publishing Co., 
Cleveland, O.) There can be no two opin- 
ions as to the qualifications of Mr. Robert 
G. Porter, Superintendent of the Census, to 
prepare the authorized Life of Governor 
McKinley, which nuw lies vefore usin tne 
advance sheets. Probably no one is better 
acquainted with the eminent Onio stutes- 
mano, more fully accepts his political creed, 
nor more warmly supports his nomination 
to be President of the United States. The 
present volume contains all the points of 
the Governor’s history which are likely to 
be required lu susan a Vujume, such as his 











Revolutionary ancestry, his boyhood among 
the people, his very early enlistment for the 
War, his good conduct and promotion, his 
subsequent career as a lawyer, his political 
life,and many popular qualifications for the 
Presidency, all illustrated with pen and 
pencil, and in the most effective style. Mr. 
Porter makes a very full and telling use of 
heliotype portraiture to tell the story of the 
Governor’s life, from a lad up, as First 
Lieutenant, Twenty-third Ohio, rising to 
make a speech, engaged in giving the peo- 
ple a few words, among the iron and steel 
workers, and soon. The rather too aristo- 
cratic effect of the portraits of the Governor 
and his handsome wife fronting the title- 
page, is offset by the very plebeian wood- 
cuts which follow and are employed to rep- 
resent him making “a good tariff point,” 
and in bis character as ‘‘a man of the peo- 
ple.” The strong points of the book, as we 
apprehend, are the Protection ammunition 
with which Mr. Porter provides the Gov- 
ernor and his friends for the coming trial of 
strength. 


A Metrical History of the Life and 
Times of Napoleon Bonaparte. By Wil- 
liam J. Hillis. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$5.00.) Mr. Hillis has given usin this rich 
and well-made octavo volume, with its 
twenty photogravure portraits of the actors 
in those stirring times, a very complete 
poetical record of the great events of the 
history from his cradle song at Corsica, on 
through the Revolution, the Terror, the 
Consulate, the Empire, the Emperor’s 
downfall, death, the return of his remains 
to France, the pitiful end of his poor son, 
and the passing of Napoleon into legend and 
fame. The collection of verse represents 
fairly the mind of Europe on the subject 
ard is not made from a French, nor from 
an English, nor German point of view. 
Thé poems are prefaced with little explan- 
atory notes designed to make the situation 
clear, They are notalways written as much 
in the uncolored white light of cold fact as 
they should be. For example, the author 
holds England responsible for the outbreak 
of war in 1812 and the results of the Rus- 
sian campaign, as if her determined atti- 
tude were not infinitely to her credit aud 
did not ultimately result in the liberation 
of Europe. Nor is he entirely safe when he 
ventures off the line of general description 
into positive military criticism. 


A Selection of Passages from Plato for 
English Readers. Fromthe Translation by 
B. Jowett, M.A., Late Master of Ballioland 
Reygius Professor of Greek in the Universi- 
ty of Oxford. Edited with [otroduction by 
M. J. Knight. (Macmillan & Co. Two 
vols., 16mo, $3.00.) This is one of the very 
few altogether satisfactury collections of 
extracts. Its compilation was suggested 
by Jowett himself, aud to some extent the 
passages were chosen by him from his 
translation of Pilato. The greater part of 
the manuscript was submitted to him for 
examination before his death. ‘he extracts, 
as a whole, may be relied on to give a yen. 
eral understanding of those parts of the 
Platonic writings which would interest 
general readers, and particularly university 
extension students. ‘he metaphysical 
parts of Plato’s writings have been heid 
back, tho his ethical and religious ideals 
with all that was required to understand 
them are given with yreat fullness. The 
Preface wnich the great Master of Balliol 
contributed to Mr. Purvis’s *‘ Selections 
trom the Dialogues of Piato,” has at his 
desire been prefixed to these volumes. In 
addition we have in the way of Introduction 
an Essay on the Life of Piato, and another 
on Events of Greek history more or less 
contemporaneous with the Platonic era. 
Among the extracts contained in these voi- 
umes we note several whose religious in- 
terest is unrivaled in the whole range of 
Greek literature, as, for example, those on 
“*The Character of Socrates,” on “ ‘I'he Im- 
mortality of the Soul Proved from the Doc- 
trine of Recollection.”” The Apology for 
Socrates, Socratesia prison,and particular- 
ly the glorious extracts from the ‘* Phedo,”’ 
showing among other things why the phi- 
losopher is willing to die, tho he will not 
take his own life, and the description of the 
other life. 


Frances Mary Buss and her Work for 
Education. By Annie E. Ridley. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York and London. 
$1.75 ) The subject of this interesting and 
important biography was the daughter of 
the late Robt. W. Buss, artist, and was 
born in London in 1827. Her life was de- 
voted to educational work in large relations, 
and particularly for women and girls. The 
central interest of her life was the creation 
of the North London Collegiate and Cam- 
den schools ; but she was actively engaged 
in many other educational movements, 
especially these relating to girls. There 
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have usually been in the two schools name 
above about one thousand students. Their 
pupils from the first took advantage of the 
university examinations for girls and wo- 
men,and thewomen’s colleges at Cambridge. 
Miss Buss shared in the work of the Col- 
lege of Preceptors, was on the Council from 
1868 and a Fellow since 1872, was one of the 
earliest founders of the Teachers’ Guild and 
President of the Association of Head Mis- 
tresses of Public Schools, the first confer- 
ence of which was held at her house. She 
was so widely and intimately connected 
with the whole movement for the higher 
education of women as to give the present 
volume the character and interest of a his- 
tory of that movement. The personal por- 
trait is very attractive, particularly in 
the closing scenes of Miss Buss’s life among 
her friends. 


A second edition of Dr. A. Socin’s Arabic 
Grammar, Paradigms, Literature, Exer- 
cises and Glossary, translated from the 
third German edition, has just appeared. 
The translator is the Rev. Archdeacon R. S. 
Kennedy, D.D., who, however, leaves the 
responsibility as translator for the English- 
Arabic exercises and the relative glossary 
to his assistant, Mr. W. B. Stevenson, or 
to the translator of the former edition, Dr. 
R. Briinnow, for that part of the book has 
been reprinted from the first edition, ex- 
cept a few verbal changes to repair ‘** vio- 
lence done to the Queen’s English.’ The 
chrestomathy, however, is quite changed, 
as the connected narratives formerly com- 
posing it have been incorporated in a sepa- 
rate (and quite respectable) Arabic Reader 
by Briinnow. The grammar is an improve- 
ment on the edition, and more worthy of a 
place in the Petermann ‘“ Porta’”’ series. 
Tbe remarks in the preface which justly 
displeased certain American scholars are 
altogether omitted in this edition. (Berlin : 
Reuther & Reichard; New York: B. West- 
ermann & Co. 16mo, pp. xvi, 160.) 


Ballads of Blue Water. By James Jeffrey 
Roche. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
Here is poetry of a high order, poetry 
informed with that something which sur- 
prises and gladdensthe reader. It would be 
futile to attempt analysis ; doubtless there 
is more between the lines than in them ; 
but a fioe, strong nature somehow sends 
with them a warm message, which is spring- 
like and sap-starting. Mr. Roche is a vig- 
orous patriot—a true poet always is—and 
he sings some old-fashioned ballads of free- 
dom and the flag. Moreover he can befunny, 
as he proves by his admirable “ Sailor’s 
Yarn,” spun out of grotesque flyings from 
badly hackled nautical parlance. We wel- 
come this little volume as one to be kept 
and often read. 


A Doric Reed. By Zitella Cocke. (Bos- 
ton: Copeland & Day. 75 cents.) A little 
book of pleasing verse, fragrant, woodsy, 
cheerful. It is the second volume of 
Messrs. Copeland & Day’s ‘ Oaten-Stop 
Series,” of which the first and better is 
Dumb in June, by Richard Burton, whose 
poetry is well known to readers of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. Mr. Burton has a strain of 
bis own, very clear and sweet, and a happy 
gift of phrasing which leaves haunting 
echoes, like bits of melody, after the read- 
ing. He sings the songs of a man with the 
voice of a boy. Knoowing sorrow, he cannot 
coddle it; and having a sound heart he 
most relishes what is heartsome. 


Idyliists of the Country Side. By George 
H. Eilwanger. (New York : Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $2.00.) The six essays in this beautiful 
little book are written with evident relish, 
and the author’s enthusiasm is catching. 
Isaak Walton, Jeffries, Gilbert White, 
Thomas Hardy, Thoreau and John Bur 
roughs are the idyliists he takes upon his 
pen nib and tosses lightly about from page 
to page. Todescribe the book with a sin- 
gle phrase, let us say that it is eloquent ap- 
preciation. Mr. Ellwanger chose well his 
subjects and has written well about them. 
He is a lover of nature, of books, of gentle 
sports, and his mind plays nimbly among 
them. When he drops into criticism his 
remarks are just, discriminative and pleas- 
ingly fresh. 


The Youth of Parnassus, and Other 
Stories. By Logan Pearsall Smith. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25), On the 
theory that there are literary mierobes we 
should say that Mr. Smith has Mr. Richard 
L2 Gallienne’s ailment. The initial story 
in this little book is well written and it is 
interesting asa literary curiosity. The 
hero is a Methodist youth from *‘ Parnass 
College” in Indiana, which State is de- 
scribed as being full of mushroom cities 
and having colleges built in open fields. 
This young man goes to Oxford, England, 
and pines away into a Catholic monk, 
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We have at hand the Sizteenth Annual 
Report of the United States Geological 
Survey to the Secretary of the Interior, 
189495, Charles D. Walcott, Director. The 
volume now published is Part ITI, on the 
* Mineral Resources of the United States, 
and Metallic Products,” by David T. Day, 
Chief of Division. (Government Printing 
Office, Washington). ‘We note also in 
the Report on Wealth, Debt and Taxation 
at the Eleventh Census, 1890; Part II, Val- 
uation and Taxation. By J. Kendrick 
Upton, special agent. 
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BEGINNING with the March issue the 
price of The Chapbook will be raised from 
five to ten cents; its form will remain 
unchanged, but it will contain more read- 
ing matter and pictures. 


...-The monthly list of Publications of . 


the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture will be mailed to all applicants. For 
the maps and bulletins of the Weather Bu- 
reau requests and remittances should be 
directed to the Chief of that Bureau. 


..Messrs. Estes & Lauriat are to bring 
out a collection of Miss Sophie Swett’s 
short stories, which will be published si- 
multaneously in England. Some of Miss 
Swett’s juvenile stories and a collection by 
her sister, Susan Hartley Swett, will 
be published by the same Boston firm. 


.. The publishers of McClure’s Magazine 
bave been gathering material for a new life 
of Grant, which they will publish with 
portraits and profuse illustrations, after 
the fashion of the Lincoln life, now run- 
ning in the magazine. Col. F. D. Grant, 
who has most of his father’s papers, will 
give his aid to the work. 


.-Macmillan & Co, announce “ A His- 
tory of the Postal Packet Service” during 
the French war, from 1793-1815, by Mr. 
Arthur H. Norman. In the spring the 
same publishers will issue Mr. William 
Aster Chanler’s account of his exploring 
expedition to Northeastern Africa, illus- 
trated by amateur photographs. 


..-A college president published in THE 
INDEPENDENT, last year, an article to illus- 
trate the ignorance, shown by the average 
college student, of Bible Jiterature and 
Bible themes. For the benefit of such stu- 
dents, as well as the general reader, and on 
the principle that the English Bible, as a 
supreme classic, should enter into all lib- 
eral education, Prof. Richard G. Moulton 
has prepared a work entitled “ The Liter- 
ary Study of the Bible,” which will be soon 
published by D. C. Heath & Co. 


.-For decades Lewes’s biography of 
Goethe easily held the first place as the 
classical record of the life of the great 
German. But since this work was written, 
the details of Goethe’s literary career and 
of his life have been investigated with such 
minuteness and exactness that a new 
biography was a positive desideratum. 
This is being furnished in a most accepta- 
ble way by Dr. Albert Bielschowsky, and 
is published by Beck in Munich. The first 
of the two volumes composing the set bas 
appeared and has been most warmly wel- 
comed by the Goethe specialists. Asa 
life of the author of “‘ Faust,”’ it does entire 
justice to all the detailed researches of the 
past score of years. Nothing seéms to have 
escaped the biographer’s notice. The new 
work is not a blind eulogy of its subject, 
but a just and discriminating estimate of 
his character and work in which the faults 
and failings of the great genius are not 
overlooked. Very characteristic of the 
author’s method is the conservative way in 
which he makes use of data furnished by 
Goethe himself concerning his earlier 
career. It has been demonstrated that in 
this respect he had an exceedingly untrust- 
worthy memory. This new life of Goethe 
is a model of biographical writing. 

--One of the most magnificent publica- 
tions of our day is the finely illustrated 
German Bible, prepared by Dr. Rudolf 
Pfleiderer, of Ulm, and published in three 
large volumes—the Stuttgart Verlags-In- 
stitute. It contains 185 full-page and a 
great abundance of smaller illustrations of 
the biblical text. The editor’s aim was to 
select from the whole range of biblical art, 
from the daysof the early Renaissance ofthe 
fifteenth century toour own times the most 
Characteristic pictures illustrating the text 
of the Scriptures. In contradistinction to 
Doré’s “ salonstyle” it was his purpose to 
select those that, from a-religious as well 
4s an artistic point of view, were represent- 
ative and typical. Not only have the best 
known pictures of the kind been reproduced 
in & manner that leaves but little to be de- 
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sired, bat with the instinct of a true artist, 
the editor has found, in unfrequented gal-- 
leries and rare collections of works, a good 
ly number of Bible pictures that are excep- 
tionally valuable. In most cases these 
picsures have been reproduced as woodcuts; 
only a few in photographic or half-tone style. 
Such a collection of the very best Bible 
pictures-from the pencils of the best artists 
of the last few centuries has never before 
been published. The best Bible illustra- 
tions of all these centuries are here repre- 
sented. Unfortunately, one or two of the 
best modern school, especially Hofmann, are 
not represented, as their productions are 
secured by copyright to other publishers, 
who refused permission to have them appear 
in this collection. The text here used is that 
of the Revised Halle Bible. This magnifi- 
cent work is simply invaluable for the study 
of the history of Bible art. 
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D). Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


. 
Criminal Sociology. 

By Enrico FERRI, Professor of Criminal 
Law, Deputy in the Italian Parliament, 
etc. A new volume in the Criminology 
Series, edited by W. DouGLAs MorrI- 
SON. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

In this volume Professor Ferri, a distinguished 
member of the Itallan Parliament, deals with the 
conditions which produce the criminal population, 
and with the methods by which this anti-social sec- 
tion of the community may be diminished. His 
view is that the true remedy against crime is to re- 
move individual defects and social disadvantages 
where it is possible to remove them. He shows that 
punishment has comparatively little effect in this 
direction, and is apt to divert attention from the 
true remedy—the individual and social amelioration 
of the population as a whole. 


The Story of the Solar 
System. 

By GEORGE F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S., author 
of “The Story of the Stars,” etc. Li- 
brary of Useful Stories. Illustrated. 
16mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 

Aconcise but comprehensive handbook of most 
interesting popular scientifie information. 


For sale ksellers: or will be sent by mail 
on receipt o, x. & - the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
72 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORE. 
REMINGTON BROS. of Pittsburg and New 
— lace advertising for the best schools and col- 
n America. Write them forinformation. 


3.CHURCH Co.,Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 











EDUCATION. 


PUBLIC LECTURES in the Chapel of the 
Union Theological Seminary, 70 Park Avenue, New 
York, will Teyray on the following g@ days, at 8:15 
P.M., on PRACT CAN. RF TION: Weanes- 
day, February 19th.—The Kev. " Ww. unsaulus, 

bject not yet announced. Monday, 
March J6th. —Tthe Rey. W. Hay Aitkin, on “ Winning 


Soul: 

ON CHURCH ORY. Monder. March *. 
—The Rev. Bishop John F. Hurst. > Lila 
“Irenic Movements Since A Rae. ” Mon- 
day, March %tb.—The Rev. Amory H. Bradtord, D.D., 
on The Unity of the Spirit, a World-wide Necessi- 
ty.” Admission free, without Ticket. 


BRADFO RD ACADEMY. For the higher educa- 

tion of young women. 

Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twen- 

ty-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 

skating. Classical and general course of study ; also, 

paratory and optional. Year commences Se} a = 
Fos Apply to Miss IDA C.ALLEN,Prin.,Bradford, 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. * 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 











DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade Stationery, Imported Novel- 
ties, Leather Goods. 


Union Square 36 East 14th Street, New York. 


TRAVEL. 
EXCURSIONS TO EUROPE. 


SEND FOR PROGRAMME. 
Mediterranean Sepgesten star's Feb. 29 and March 
21 via Gibraltar; $550 a UR. First-class. Accom- 
—— mt i: C. Clark, ox y Vice-Consul at Jeru- 
salem, 1/1 Broadway, N 
Two-months’ tour to Europe, April 11th, #525. Mrs, 
x. A. B. Kelly, Winter Park. Fla. 


el, and they will inform 


How and the Cost. Escorted Parties for Winter, I 

Spring or Summer. Tickets issued for Indepen- 

{ sont Travel Everywhere. Choice Berths on all 1 
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SPECIAL. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Until further notice any sub- 
scriber, on renewing his or her 
subscription, may send us 
the names of one or more new 
subscribers with a remittance at 
$2.00 a year for EACH name, new 
and old. 

It will be seen that this is a 
most 


cr Extraordinary Odfer. = 


We ask every subscriber and 
friend to take advantage of this 
SPECIAL Offer and secure for 
us new subscribers and at the 
same time reduce the cost of his 
own subscription—one third. 

t@"If every present subscriber 
will promptly act, he or she will 
not only save a dollar but each 
who joins will save a dollar 
also, 

t@ At least one NEw subscri- 
ber with one old one, at two dol- 
lars each, must accompany every 
order or it will not be accepted. 
More new names may be added 
on the same terms, viz., two dol- 
lars each; but they must be all 
new names. very letter must 
have four dollars or more in it— 
in cxse more than one new sub- 
sc:iber issent. No renewals of 
old subscriptions will be ac- 
cepted at the two-dollar rate un- 
less at least one new name for 
each is sent with it.-# 

What present more valua- 
ble ? 





t@See that your minister has 
a copy for a year of the largest, 
ablest and best religious and 
family paper published in the 
whole country.-&2 
it will be worth to him five 

times that amount. 
t=The monthly symposiums 
alone are worth a year’s sub- 
scription. 

‘No other religious paper 
furnishes sach full reports of 
great religious meetings as THE 
INDEPENDENT.-@2 

Accept our new terms. 
t#Ten thousand subscribers, 
at least, should be added to our 
subscription list on the low 
terms now offered,-& 
Now is the time to act. 

t@ Every present subscriber 
can save a dollar by taking ad- 
vantage of our new terms; i. e., 
by sending his or her renewal 
with one or more new subscrip- 
tions at the rate of $2.00 a year 
for EACH NAME.-©3 

Save a dollar. 
t@”Present subscribers, whose 
subscriptions are not out, can 
have their subscriptions ex- 
tended on the new terms given 
ubove,-3 

t@A dozen new subscribers 
in every town can easily be ob- 
tained on the extraordinary 
terms now offered, viz., $2.00 a 
year EACH,-#1 

tA ny person, on application 
by letter or postal card, will be 
furnish ed, free of charge, SAMPLE 
copes of the paper for use in 
obtaining new subscribers. 
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Financial, 


THE SUCCESS OF THE BOND 
188 


It must be eaid that the result of the 
Government bond issue is an absolute, 
andin truth, a magnificent succers. That 
the Government should have been offered 
$600.000.009 of gold in response to its call 
for $100,900,000 is convincing proof that 
there exists a hidden source of strength 
and confidence in the integrity of the peo- 
ple. that has, to say the least of it, heen 
underestimated by almost everybody of 
late. It will he remembered that early in 
January Mr. Morgan wrote to Mr. Cleve- 
land impressing upon him the necessity of 
taking action to replenish the Treasury 
gold reserve to avert a very serious panic, 
and a disastrous shock to credit. He 
off-red on behalf of a syndicate to make a 
contract with the Treasury to furnish 
$200,000,000 of gold, taking in excharge 
therefor Government 47% bonds at 1044, 
promising that none of the gold to be paid 
for the bonds should be drawn from the 
Sub-Treasury. At the same time, he 
stated that if it were thought. wise by the 
Administration to offer bonds for public 
subscription, he personally would use his 
best efforts to make the loan a success. 
The Administration elected to offer the 
bonds publicly and did so. 

S2ldom has any public negotiation of 
securities been attended by so many sur- 
prises and so much uncertainty as the 
present loan has involted since it was first 
annourced, No one knew at first whether 
the Syndicate formed by Mr. Morgan 
would continue in existence or not, and 
when it was formally dissolved the un- 
certainty became still more marked. No 
one had the least idea as to who would 
take the bonds or at what price. Some of 
the most influential bankers in the city 
made no eecret of their belief that the loan 
would hardly be subscribed. and extreme- 
ly low prices were p-edicied for it. Some 
few large foreign firms and institutions 
were said to be anxious to bid for the 
bonds, but it was entirely uncertain 
whether or not they would do so, 

Then, again. there was much anxiety 
as to the probable eff ct of the issue on 
the money market. Money was more or 
Jess etrincent as a result of the ‘: Vene- 
zucla” panic, and bankers viewed with 
alarm the prospect of having to furnish 
large sum3 to pay for the bonds, It was 
generally understood that New York. as 
the “Clearing Touse” and ‘“ R-serve 
city” of the whole country, would have 
to finance the greater part of the issue, 
How to do it was the question, and the 
ques‘ion was seriously complicated by a 
very unfavorable state of affairs in the 
commercial community, caused by ina- 
bilitv to borrow money to carry stocks of 
goods on hand. On top of all this came 
the “‘ premium” on gold and legal tenders, 
with its many curious consequences, 
Some of there consequences were de- 
ecribed in this column lost week in con- 
nection with the “silver certificate” form 
of naper money, 

Up to the beginning of last week the 
ure>rtainty continued as deep and mys- 
tifying as ever, The only thing that 
eeemed at all clear was that the money 
market was in better shape to stand heavy 
p3ymen's, thanks to a policy of rigorons 
concentration of resources on the part of 
the great banks. It then became known, 
however, that at last an effort was being 
made to crganize bids for the issue and 
that Mr. John A. Stewart, President of 
the United Sates Trust Company, was the 
prime mover therein, Mr. Stewart formed 
no syndicate. but invited ‘peopls who were 
de:irous of bidding to send their bids to 
him, and allow him to name the price 
thereon. This seemed to work a revolu- 
tion in sentimert. 

The rumor quickly spread around that 
the Joan would be oversubscribed, and 
that a better price wcu'd be secured than 
was at firet suppored. On Monday peo- 
ple ta'ked of 108 as the probable average 
price for the loan ; on Tuesday the rumor 
was that the loan would bring nearerto 110, 

end every ore knew that, thanks to Mr. 
Stewart's cffort, it wculd be largely over- 
rpbecsjbed, Op Teeeday eveping there 
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ensued something like a stampede for the 
bonds, and there was arush to get into 
Mr. Stewart's “‘combination,” which it 
was thonght would secure a large portion 
of the issue. People who had already 
sent on bids to Washington at low prices 
hastily dispatched other and higher bids, 
Still there was no thought of anything 
like what followed on Wednesday. 

When the time came to open bids on 
Wednesday there was much excitement, 
which was increased by the knowledge 
that Mr. Morgan and other leading capi- 
talists were in Washington, and would be 
present at the opening of bids. Shortly 
after noon Wall Street was electritied at 
the intelligence that over 4.600 separate 
bids had been received for the loan ; that 
Mr. Stewart's combination had bid for 
over $75,000,000 at above 110; that Mr. 
Morgan, with three other bidders, bad bid 
110 11-16 for $100,000,000; and, finally, 
that the 1 an had been subscribed six 
times over! Noone in Wall Street, with 
the possible excep:ion of a very few, ex- 
pected anything like this, and it was some 
time before people realiz>d that the loan 
was an enormous success—in fact, almost 
an unprecedented succes:. 

At the time of writing the award has 
been made, and careful calculations 
establish the fact that only about 67% of 
the responsible bids are above the figure | 
—110.6877—bid by Mr. Morgan and his 
associates, so that it is fair to assume that 
about 33¢ of the loan will be awarded to 
him. The other bidders with him are the 
National City Bank, the Deutsche Bank 
of Berlin, and Messrs. Harvey Fisk & 
Sons; and it is understood that the four 
bidders share about equally. 

The great question now is, How much 
gold will the Treasury gain by the loan? 
for it must b2 remembered that this is the 
ovly aim and end of the eale of bonds. 
Since the bonds were first cffeied the 
Treasury has lost by withdrawals not for 
export cr use in the arts about $10,000,000 
gold. Mr. Morgan’s syndicate will not 
draw any gold from the Treasury on legal 
tenders, so that the Treasury is assured of 
about $36 0:0 600 of gold from that source 
alone. As regards the other $75,000,000, 
it ought to be safe to reckon that at least 
one-half will be paid for with gold not 
drawn from the Treasury. This would 
give about $75,000,000 of gold net to the 
Treasury, and perbaps more, as many of 
the smaller bidders may have already 
secured the gold needed. It wouldnot be 
at all surprising, in view of the present 
sentiment, if there was a net gain cf $100,- 
000,000 in gold from the issue. 

The Government is to be congratulated 
on the result of the loan, for it shows, as 
we have said, an alidiog faith on the part 
of the people of this country in the 
resources and good faith of the nation, 
and it comes at a time when such an 
exhibition is likely to be of great benefit 
to us in the eyes of our European friends, 


» 
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GEORGE BLISS. 


DurinG the period between 1830 and 
1865 nearly aJl the dry-goods merchants of 
New York City were native Americans, 
and a very large proportion of them were 
men eminent in their way and achieved 
a national reputation. In those days 
country merchants visited New York at 
least twice a year and made the personal 
acquaintance of the New York merchants, 
In many cases there sprang up an inti- 
macy which was notewortby in its far- 
reaching itfluence. Nowadays it is very 
seldom that acountry dry-good3 merchant 
comes to New York. Oae of the old time 
merchants, of which there are so few 
left, was George Bliss, who died on the 
2iiost. from paralysis of the heart. Mr, 
Bliss was a partner in the well known 
banking house of Morton, Bli:s & Co. He 
had been in excellent health, and on the 
Saturday preceding his death wa; at his 
oftice all day, and on Saturday evening 
appeared to his fumily to be in his usual 
good health and epirits. At midnigbt he 
complained of an oppressed feeling about 
the heart and died a few minutes after 
one o'clock. Mr, Bliss was born in 
Northampton, Mass., seventy-nine years 
ago. Like nearly all the great dry- 
goods merchants, of whom we have 
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spoken, his early days were passed on a 
farm. He later went to New Haven, 
Conn., and becams a dry-goods clerk, In 
1845 he came to New York and entered 
the service of S, B. Chittenden, and soon 
became a principal in the dry goods busi- 
ness and achieved great success. Soon 
after the War he entered into partnership 
with Levi P. Morton, under the firm 
name of Morton. Bliss & Co., and a branch 
house was established in London under 
the name of Morton, Rose & Cce., under 
which styles the partnership has been 
conducted ever since. Mr, Bliss was a 
man of the highest integrity, of the sound- 
est judzment, of the greatest business 
knowledge and foresight, and, in conse- 
quence of possessing these admirable 
qualities, his influence and advice were 
widely sought in the great financial ope- 
rations which have taken place during the 
last thirty yearr. He was a man of great 
benevolence. He gave tothe resident poor 
of B'ackwell’s Island a stone church cost- 
ing upward of $100,000, and a beautiful 
Episcopal church to the town of his birth, 
Northampton, Mass. Mr. Bliss was Vice 
President of the United States Trust 
Company, Director of the Delaware and 
Hudson Canal Co., of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., the Greenwich Savings 
Bink, the Seaman’s Bank for Savings, the 
Manhattan Elevated Railway, the Woin- 
au’s Hospital, the Society for the Relief of 
the Crippled and Ruptured, and the At- 
lantic Mutual Mirine Insurance Co. He 
was also connected with several of the 
societies of the Episcopal Church, and 
was a member of a number of clubs. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS, 


THE hond issne was an unexpected suc- 
cese. Nearly $600 000,000 in off rs was 
received for the loan of $100,000 000 in 
goli. The whole operation was a pracii- 
cal declaration of financial independence, 
as well as the most decisive blow ever 
struck for the cause of sound money, It 
demonstrated better than years of argu- 
ment could that the moral and material 
interests of the country were determined 
to maintain both the nation’s credit and a 
soucd monetary standard. The defiant 
silver minority, which has held its own 
simply through unt qual representation in 
the Senate, has done its worst, and must 
now give way to reason and the majority. 
For a very considerable period to come the 
Treasury gold is safe from dangerous de- 
pletion, while the growth of sound money 
sentiment promises well for be ter legisla- 
tion in the future. Of course, it is not 
pretended that all danger is passed. Un- 
fortunately, the ‘“‘endless chain” is still 
ruoping, and much valuable time 
and patience is likely to be wasted in 
the wrangle over details in Congress be- 
fore any genuine currency reform is put 
into effect. Still, at a-single stroke we 
have been saved from an alarming silver 
crisis ; the national credit has been largely 
restored, and commerce and industry can 
enj»y a respite from apprehensions which 
had previously almost completely throt- 
tled enterprise. The effect of this oppor- 
tunity cannot yet be fairly estimated. 
Political and in:ernational disturbances 
are yet porsible, and we are on the verge 
of a Presidential campaiga, which is not 
likely to aid in quieting public feeling. 
Oa the other hand, there isa very mani- 
fest disposition to turn from discouraging 
to hopeful views ; and what2ver the polit- 
ical sitnation may be, economic conditions 
are sound, as shown by the partial revival 
of 1895, and the altered financial condi- 
tions render the business ou.look a3 good, 
if not very much better, than last year. 
Capital, which the bond issue shows 
has been wai.ing good investments, 
exhibit more confidence and 
money rates mu-t soon return to 
normal figures. Much of the prostration 
in January was caused by the necessary 
contrection of loans. As the loan opera- 
tion bec »mes complete, funds will be re- 
leased, commercial paper will become 
more marketable, ard gradually the wheels 
of industry and commerce will regain 
their natural activity. Perhaps it is well 
not to indulge in too great expectations ; 
but the strengthening of confidence, which 
the conditions br ought out by the new 
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Joan will finally effect, is certainly likely 
to prove a very important aid to business 
revival ; provided it is not counteracted 
by further political folliee. 





The advance in stocks was not at first 
proportionate to the sudden change of 
sentiment resulting from the bond issue, 
This was pirtly because the cffect had 
been somewhat anticipated by speculators 
who bought previous to the event and «Id 
on its consummation, and partly to the 
fact that close money hampered stock 
purchaser, As money became easier and 
the change of sentiment had time to re- 
flect itself in action, prices strengthened 
and there was a general rally all along 
the line. As usual the first advance was 
entirely based up n profe-sional specul.- 
tion, the public taking no share in the 
movement. There was, however, {fair 
buying on foreign ascount, and increased 
confiiencein American securities is likely 
to follow abroad, now that we have so 
emphatically expressed a determination 
to preserve the national credit. A good 
deal of surprise and some regret was ex- 
pressed at the small proportion of the 
bonds which went to the big 
syndicates, The Morgan’ syndicate 
only received one-third of the total, and 
the Stewart combination received none. 
While the display of public support which 
the popular loan brought was highly 
gratifying, still it is quite certain that had 
the whole of the loan gone to a few of 
the best bid iers, the net result in gold to 
the Treasury would have been more satis- 
factory ; for there is every probability 
that many of the smaller bidders will 
draw their gold for payment out of the 
Treasury, a method which big bidders 
will not attempt. A larger share of for- 
eiga subscriptions was received than 
anticipated, and these purchases, together 
wich the eff-ct upon the movement of 
other securities, will serve to protect the 
gold reserve from exports. In the rail- 
road situation there were no devel p- 
ments of importance. E,arnings continue 
to make encouragiog gains. In the fourth 
week of January 55 roads earned 104 
more than last year, and in the third 
week 84 roads reported an increase of 
8%. Ezast-bound tonnage is steadily in- 
creasing, there are few reports of rate 
disturbances, and the new trunk line 
agreement is said to be undisturbed by 
the recent attempts of Western shippers 
to break it through sending grain and 
prcduce for export via Southern ports. 
The money market is easier. Toe new 
loan shows large amounts of fuads await- 
ing secure investment. Lower rates are 
confidently expected; also a better de- 
mand for commercial paper which will 
loosen the serious embargo placed upon 
commercs the last four weeks. Call 
loans are down to 2}% tims money 52, 
and b2st double names 6@72. 





The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Feb. 8. Fe. 1. Increase, 
Loaas . SEIS 63L8)) $487, 42.70) = $1297.10 
Bvecle ...ce-ce0e ° 77.50),9)) 76.845,3 0 635, © 
Legal tenders... 85,374,530 81,%33,30 43 °,200 
Deposits ...co-s 4277190 499,047,200 2,334,790 
Circulation ..... 13,415,399 13 733,J0) #353, 200 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie ..... .. ess §68°7,5N,9) —-876.815,90 $655,090 
Legal tenders.... 85,371,533 85,3.9,3)3 43,20 
Total reserve . $163,375.42)  $162,235,209 $1,14),200 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 125,132,975 122,611,390 581,175 
Surp, reserve.. £4),132,12) $33,625.40 $559,025 


eDecrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows : 





Feb. 9h, 18%—Surolus,..........ccscese-ee oo 033,763,225 
Feb. 10ta, 18%—Sarplas. ++ 85,653,7.0 
Feb. lith, 13—surpius, eee 17,261,575 
Feb. '2th, 1892—Surplus......... ee soseee B°654,825 
Feb. 1sth, 1881-—Sarplus ..........2.s.secccoeee 18,492,700 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 
The market was dull and steady in 
tone. 
Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quote ac- 
tual rates as follows: 








Sixty days..... ...0 o 4.3644-7 
Sight.... o ebecceesccocsceccocecesecs 4.88 
Cables..... covce-ceseee 4.8334 





Decumentary for POF MONE..cacescecceiecsoves 4.86 OH 
OCommerciay, YONG. -vseererepree eoretcenecgces 4.564 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were strong, and 
quoted as follows : 








Bid. Asked, 
2B. .cc0--ecnccerese- cess 
New 48, Hegistered.........00 secccececssses 116% ~=1IT6 
New 15, COUPOR......e0-seeee erccccczece evel lOG «116% 
43, Rewistered........-.06 bidbgoseuece evcabeelle 10 
44, COUPODS.....00-ccerccerercreeeee:seeceeees no mn 
New 66, Registered.......c.cssesseeeee- eee +ll3 14 
55, COUPODS...seercceceee-ceeseces Orecccceces 3 14 
Currency 68, 1897......secceeeee . M2 
OUPTONCY 66, 180B.....0.seeee-ceeeeeres eoveee 104 


BANK STOCKS. 
The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending Fcbruary 11th, were: 


MOTICR...c0eeerereee 325 | Gallatip.............. 806 
osc eo aad 213 | imporiera’ & Traa’s’ 542 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 

The following table gives the last quo- 
tations of city bank stocks, together with 
their latest sales : 

Banks. 


Sales, Bid. Asked. 
325 eves 














100 17) 
wl 240 265 
243 23) ooce 
145 25 cove 
120 115 120 
135 oove 138 
20034 200 205 
1304 “Ls 
293 290 
138 130 1390 
235 oove cove 
3,230 2,700 oees 
First National.....6. ...0-. SOU 4,700 coee 
First Navional of 8, I...... 11634 120 130 
Fourteenth Street...... cove 170 170 cove 
Fourth National ........... 133 180 cove 
Frankbo o. eee ° 7 eoee eeee 
Gallaup National oe 3u6 80 eee 
Garfleld Natu@nal.......... 10 3u0 35 
German Aumerican......... Lis ho 120 
German Exchange........ - 60 6 seco 
Germania, ...00..ceseercees - #0 400 425 
GreeDWICh.....+.c00 cesevees 17546 oove PA) 
Hanover....ce.seceeesee coves «SL 30) 82) 
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Importers’ and Traders’... 643 cece 550 
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Lincolp National..........6. 670 63) 
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Mecnauics’ and Traders’.. 4) coos 15) 
M tle..... coece 1% ooee 133 
MerCUaats’......2...ceceeees 137 133 18 
Merchaots’ Exchange...... 15 10 
Metropolitan.......c.ece0ee ° 1% 1 5 
Metropolis..... Pecvccccccccce - 435 45 4” 
Moat MOPTiS.......0.cse000 ls 1s oe 
Murray Hill.......0...000% - 3» oe 
WASAB. .occccccccccces-cccce - Lids 139 evee 
New A dam.. 1) 18) cece 
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Third National...... ecceee ~~ 105 cove 
Tradesmen’s.......... see00. 9 at) 12 
Twelfth Ward...........+0+ 125 14 
Union..... oc secccceces cccorce §=— BBG. 185 soe 
Union Square....... . 195 200 cece 
United States National.... 175 tr) 
Western National......... 0 110 12 
WS BIKC...cccccccccccseces cece 25 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

...-Messrs. W. N. Coler & Co., of 84 
Nessau Street, are offering $300.000 of 
City of Tampa, Fia. municipal improve- 
ment bonds paying 6¢ principal and inter- 
est in gold, which they recommend to 
careful investors as a desirable security, 
paying 544 interest net. 


...»The German Chancellor, Prince von 
Hohenlohe, stated in the Reichstag, on 
the 8 h iost., that he saw no means of rais- 
ing the price of silver except by interna- 
tional agreement, and the Government, 
he added, had no prerent intention of pro- 
posing an international conference on the 


* subject. 


..--The following securities were sold at 
auction : 


$250,000 A.,T. and Santa Fé Gen. 4f......... 74% 
$100,000 A., T. and Santa Fé 2d Class A........ PY 
$165,000 A., T. and Santa Fé guar. fund 

notes..... soeseqveses a cehticqaaesinbae tous see 
$158,000 St. L , K. and S. Western Ist 6%....... 10 
25 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co.........++++++ 336 
20 shares Equitable Gas Light Co...........++ 207 
$250,000 A, T. and Santa Fé gen. 4%.......... 744% 
$100.000 A., T. and Santa Fé 2d, Class A........ 23 
$2.0,000 A.. T. and Senta Fé guar. fund 

WOCEB.. cccccccccccecccoscsecccosescscocccces 10254 
$19,000 Colorado Midland cons. 4%............ 20 
$4,000 Chi., St. Paul, Minn. and 0. cons. 6%....124 
$1,000 Southern Ry. Ist 5%..... Sragisecbarunet 9156 


..-eThe old Boston banking house of 
Brewster, Cobb & Estabrook, having been 
dissolved, we welcome the new house of 
Estabrook & Co., whose location is at 85 
Congress Street, Boston, the same offices 
occupied by the old firm. In 1857 was 
established Brewster, Sweet & C-., which 
was succeeded, in 1874. by Brewster, 
Basset & Co., and in 1886 by Brewster, 
Cobb & Estabrook. Associated with Mr. 
Estabrook are Caarles Herbert Watson, 
Fravk B. Bemis and Charles E, Eddy, all 
of whom have our bezt wishes for con- 
tinued succ2ss in the banking business. 


..--One of the Southern periodicals bas 
instituted inquiries throughout the South 
as to the condition of the Southern farm- 
er, and the result of the replies received 
is that tie farmers are living now vetter 
than they ever have before; they are 
rapidly paying off their debis, are indulg- 
ing in more luxuries, employ better farm- 
ing implements, and in some cases are in- 
vesting money. They are giving more 
attention to raising a variety of crops, 
not confining themselves, as heret>fore, to 
that of cotton alone. This is shown from 
the fact that in 1895 they raised 607.000,- 
000 bushels of corn as against 435 000,000 
in 1893. Altogether it would seem that 
the condition of the Southern farmer is as 
good, if not better, than that of his North- 
ern brother. 


..--A drama was enacted at Washing- 
ton on the 5h inst. wh'c. attracted a 
larger audience and was presented in a 
manner more remarkable than any 
drama has ever been before, 1t was acted 
by two bodies of actors at two different 
places, one at the Capitol by the very 
* honorable” Senators of the United 
States, the subject of the play being the 
passage of a bill to provide for the free 
coining of silver so that the country might 
be kept in unrest and plunged still 
further into financial distress. Much levity 
and laughter greeted the principal per- 
formers. The other part of the drama was 
acted at the Treasury before an audience 
of ‘‘ gold bugs,” and a lot of persons who 
had worked and saved their earnings, and 
some who represented a few hundred 
thousand operators in different} bi anchcs 
of labor who had deposited their small 
savings in savings banke. This play rep- 
resenred the reeponse of the people to 
their G»vernment’s call for an exchange 
of gold for bonds, the gold to bo used in 


maintaiving the credit of the whole people 
of the United States. In the opinion of 
the wise, judicious and discreet, this part 
of the drama was as complete and urqual- 
ified a success as the other was a detest- 
able failure. 


..e-Two or three hours before sunrise 
on the mornings of December 30:h and 
Bist, 1895, the thermometer fell in many 
portions of Southern Califuroia to below 
the freezing poiat. The loss in Riverside 
is reported t> be very heavy, at least 502. 
In some cases in Riverside the outside 
ee six und seven years old 
was and some young and tender 
trees were killed outright. South River- 
side, Redlands and the orehards in the 





Perris Valley escaped almost entirely. It 
has been generally supposed that orchards 
cccup) iog the lower elevations might be 
injured by frost, while those occupying 
higher ground would escape; but this 
winter this theory seems to have been 
faulty, as the elevation of Riverside is 
875 feet, of Rediards 1,350 feet, South 
R verside 603 und Perris 1450, The or- 
chardists of Southern California bave 
been so successtul during tbe past few 
years and their profits have been so large 
that they can afford to love an entire 
crop, if need be, once in ten years, 
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Harvey Fisk & Sous. on request |} 

24 Nassau St., New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 

















NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
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for others... 





We can do for you 
—Invest your mon- 
ey in Ghicago Real Estate, so 
you will get a profit. 

Send for our free book. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT CO., 
624 New Stock Exchange, Chicago, Ills, 
000000000000 000000000900800 


City of Tampa, Fla. 
$300,000 


Municipal 
Improvement Gold 6s, 


DUE JAN. 1%T, 1931. INTEREST PAY- 
ABLE JAN. IST AND JULY 18T. 


Principal and interest payable 
in New York in gold coin of 
present weight and fineness. 
PRICE TO NET 5% PER CENT. 
Fall particulars on application. 


‘W. N. Coler & Co., 


Bankers, 


34 Nassau St., New York. 


R. L. DAY & CO., 
INVESTMENT BONDS. 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON, 


BANKING HOUSE 


Henry Clews & Co,, 


41, 13, 15 and 17 Broad St., and 35 Wall 
St., New York. 
(MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE.) 
LOCAL OFFICES 
(Connected with aiew ee wire to the Head 











112? Broadway and 202 Fifth Avenue, corner Twenty- 
Fifth Street; 
6}: Broadway, coraer Houston St. (fable Building); 
87 Hudson Street ( Wercintile Exchange Huildiug); 
1» Court Street (opposite City Hall), Broowlya, L. i 
(Private Telegraph Wires to Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington and Caicago.) 


A General Banking Business Trans- 


acted. 

Deposit accounts receivea from corporations, busi- 
ness firms aad tndividatis sudject to cheque on de- 
mand. Interest alowei on ali daily baisnces, nud 
credited monthly. 

Certific.:e, of Veposit issued, payable on demand, 
or at a fixed date, bearing interest. 


Dealers in U.S. Bonds and other 
Prime Investment Securities. 
Orders executed on the New York Stock Exchange 


fur -tocks and cond; ut the asust charge of com umi<- 
sion for cash, or carried on margin on favorable 








te:ms. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED.1 
LETTERS INVESTMENT 
cREvir. SECURITIES. 








BBOWN BROTHERS & CO,, 
BANKERS, No, ® WALL STREET, New York. 


(295) 21 
PAYMENT OF DEBENTURES. 


The Middlesex Banking Co., 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 


will pay at its office, December ist, the Debentures of 
Series 22, $50,000. 
Due December ist, 1895. 


ALSO PREPAY 
Series 30 and 31, $144,900. 
Due May Ist, 1896. 


Employers’ Liability Assurance 


Corporation, Ltd., of London. 


THE OLDEST AWD STRONGEST LIABILITY INSUR- 

ANGE SOMPANY IN THE WORLD. 

This company bas had many more years’ experienc 
in lisx bility business than aay other wae 


Its rates are somewhat higher than those of other 
Liability companies, but are the luwest that are 
ible «onsistent with safety, as shown by its 

ong experieuce. 


It conducts its business at a lower ratio o: 
toan any other company. enctinte 


{t-will continue to give policy holders the same thor- 
ough cure and .ermanent protection wnich nave 
given it its high reputation in the past. 

8. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager, London. 
GEU. MUNROE ENDICOTT, Mgr. and Atty. for U.S, 


DWIGHT, SMITH & LILLIE, Gen. Agts., 


No. 51 Cedar Sit., New York, 


A.M. KIDDER & CO., 


BANKERS, 
18 Wall Street, New York. 


Established 1565. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YURK STOOK EXCHANGR. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS SUBJKCT TO 
SIGHT CHECK TY AND SELL ON COMMIS.- 
SION STOWUKS AND BONDS, EIfd2R FORK CAsH 
OR ON MARGIN, AND DEAL IN 


Investment Securities. 


A.M. KIDDER, CHARLES D. MARVIN. 
G. J. MOKSE. w.M. KIDDEa. 











Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Pormerly New York Guaranty and {ndemnity Co. 
Mutaal Lile Building. 
6 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


CAPITAL, = = = «= «= $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - = - ~ - 82,000,000 





ACTS AS TRUSTZE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
SIKMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUT.R AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIKE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate, 
WALTER G, OAKMAN, President. 
ADAIAN 1SHLIN, Ja,, Vice President. 
GEORGE K. TURNBULL, 24 Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. aud Sec. 
J. NELSON BURLAND. Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIKECTOKS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian [selin, Jr.. 
veorge F. Baker, Augustus VD. Juilliard, 
G.3. Bowdoin, ames N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 





Waiter K. Gillette, Walter G. O1_xman, 
Kobert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. K 

Oliver Harriman, enry W. Smith, 


t«. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twom Diey. 
Charles K. Hen Jerson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Willian C, Woi ney, 


Lowa Loan & ‘I'rust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - - 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54% Deber- 
tures, Write for description. 


W.N.COLER & CO. 
Bankers. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED ANDO OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
OHAS. E.GIB3ION 45 Milzst. Boston Mass 


YAKIMA VALLEY, 
STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


On Ten acres of irrigated land, an income 
can be made of from $1,200 to 8 2,000 per year. 
The finest peaches, pear-, prunes, viume, 
apples aud apricots, «ruins, grasses, 
vegve:ables, and vine trulis, are raise, greater 
in quantity and of better quality than can be 
growu anywhere rrigatiow makes one indee 
peuden: of a drouth, insures « crop, and also 
A prefit on one’=tabdeor und lavesim-n: The 

makima Velley hasateai:hy and delichifal 
climate. There wm goou seciety, schuels aad 
chuiches, and a Grst class market. 


Maps, vamphiecs. and other infermatien fur- 
pnisbeu FR upon application. 
Writete 


Cc. W. MOTT, 
General Mnipretion nt. N. P. BR 
4. P 1 




















aal, Mion, 
W. H. PHIPPS, 
Commissioner, N. P.R.R, 
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COMMERCIAL. 





GENERAL trade is naturally slow in re- 
sponding t> the stimulus of the bond sale. 
Daring the past week, in fact, business 
bas been exceedingly quiet, and was held 
back chiefly by the closeness of the money 
market. As this factor disappears busi- 
ness will increase in volume and reflect 
the better feeling which is already notice- 
able in all lines of trade and traffic, In 
spite of these hindrances clearings at the 
leading cities during the first week of 
April showed an increase of nearly 102, 
which in connection with the steady gains 
in railroad earnings proves that depression 
is gradually disappearing. Tne tendency 
of wheat is upward, prices advancing Ic. 
per bushel and flour rising 5c. per bbl. 
The export demand is small; but values 
were stiffened by .unfavorable crop ac- 
counts from Argentina. Cotton is neg- 
lected, while both receipts and exports 
continue much below last year’s volume. 
The world’s visible supply is now figured 
at 3,915,000 bales, or 1,000,000 less than a 
year ago. The dry-goods trade is quiet; 
but a steady improvement is looked for. 
Stocks are increasing at first hands, and 
prices are occasionally in buyers’ favor, 
but would quickly harden with increase 
in demand. Print cloths continue dull at 
2c, for extras. Stock of the latter 
amounts to 896,000 pieces against 180,000 
last year and 386,000 the year before. In 
the boot and shoe trade manufacturers are 
receiving fair orders. Tne iron trade is 
inactive, but a better feeling is observed 
since the bond issue, and a favorable 
feature is a better demand for steel rails. 





THE INDE 


Four subscribers one year each............. $3 W 
Five years to one subscriber.......-+-+...+. 10 OO 
Five subscribers one year each........+++++. 10 00 
In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 1 cents. 

. .The above rates are iuvariable. 
Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 
66 TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time hasexpired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. - 


AT HILTON, HUGHES & CO.’S 
BROADWAY AND TENTH STREET. 


AFTER the winter a general rehauging of cur- 
tains and recovering of sofas and armchairs is 
very necessary if one wishes to banish effectu- 
ally the ill-results of dinginess and darkness. 
Some excellent materials for this pur are 
just now being provided by Hilton, Hughes & 
Co., who have a very choice selection of pretty 
light-colored stuffs. To the woman with a 
summer cottage looming up in the distance this 
early display of summer draperies will ceriainly 
be a blessing. 

Here, at her ease and before the rush of spring 
shoontn , she can examine and select whatever 
she desires in the way of curtains, hangings, 
furniture, wall and couch covers. 

h the first-mentioned article Hilton, 
Hughes & Co. were probably never so well 
equipped. For $2 one can purchase an excep- 
tionally pretty pair of Nottingham curtains, 

design. Then, for 
tal Nottingham cur- 





reproduced from a clun 
$2.75 a pair, there is a ca) 
tain reproduced from the naissance styles, 
now so popular. Real Irish point curtains are 
marked at $6a pair,and some reversible tap- 
estry eo that were $7.50 are now offered 
at $4.50. B range in price from $7.50 to 
$14 a pair, and silk and cotton mixed damask 
curtains are marked as low as $8.75. The assort- 
ment of sash and window curtains is as varied 
in price as itisin styles. Forty-inch muslins, 
dotted in white or in biccks of red, range from 
8 to 45 cents a yard. The novelty nettings, in 
exquisite designs, especially suited for sash 
¢urtains, cost from 25 to 75 cents per yard, and 
all of this firm's beautiful silkolines, that sim- 
ply cannot be equaled, are marked at 124% cents 

yard. When having furniture covers made 
at this establishment you have the advantage of 
a large selection of very choice cretons and 
cotton dimities that make for summer the most 
¢eharming furniture slips imaginable. Already 
this firm has received many orders for these 
slips, for the wise housekeeper appreciates the 





READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


WE still have on hand a limited number 
of copies of the extra edition of January 2d 
containing ‘‘ The Churches in 1895,” being 
a report of the condition of all the denom, 
inations of the United States, which we can 
supply at the rate of ten cents each. 7 

e beg to thank our friends for their 
efforts in securing new subscribers and for 
their own renewals. : 

Particular attention is called to the very 
liberal terms given below; and we wish to 
add that a very large number of our sub- 
scribers renew their subscriptions for two 
years, sending us five dollars, or for five 
years, paying ten dollars, thus very materi- 
ally reducing the cost. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
One number (one week) 10 cents. 





















n y of having her furniture guarded 
avainst the ruinous dust that is sure to sift 
in with the first warm day of spring.—New York 
Recorder. 


_ 





Tae Lovell Diamond Cycles were in evidence 
atthe New York Bicycle Show. and attracted 
much attention. Their many noticeably excel- 
lent features were discussed by men and women 
enthusiasts who seemed to know as much of the 
mechanism going to make a desirable wheel as 
the exhibitors themselves. The adjustable 
handle bar shown wasa center Of attraction, the 
handle bar being capable of adjustment to any 
position desired. 


in 





Tne Chicagoand Alton Railroad, running from 
Chicago to St. Louis and to Kansas City, Mo., 
offers without doubt the greatest advantages to 
travelers who desire speed, comfort and safety. 
The company on many of their trains use re- 
clining chairs, which are free of extra charge. 
They also run the finest uipped Pullman 
compartment, drawing and sleeping cars, and 
in every respect offer most advantageous facili- 
ties for travelers. The road passes through an 
exceedingly fertile and interesting section of 
the country. Those of our readers who intend 











One month........$ 25) Six months........$1 50 | going out tothe Pacific Coast this winter and 
Three months..... 75 | Nine monthe...... 2 25 | spring, should by all means secure their tickets 
Four months,.... 100) One year........... 3 00 | via the Chicago and Alton. 
— Don't Covan! Y - ‘t need to if 
é ONT ! You won't need to ‘ou use 

— years to — poe nee ek . $5 4 Epry’s CARBOLIC TROCHES. They cure Coughs, 
Sindy panes we ~het anne... ae 7 00 Hoarseness and Screthroat. prevent Contagious 
Three subscribers one year each........-.. 7a —- and purify the Breath. 25c. and 50c.— 
Four years to one subscriber.........se-sees 8 50 av. 
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Spring Silks and Dress Goods. 


The great Rotunda is bright with the loveliest 
Silks and Dress Goods we everknew for anything like so 


little money. 
color turns. 


Spring styles. 


Dainty novelties. 
Caught from the looms of Europe and America 


Exquisite 


—the newest, most winsome creations of the weaving world. 


The Grocery Anniversary 


shows no let- 
up. Why 


should it? A year of doing well naturally leads to a year of doing 


better. 


Early June Sifted Peas, best quality, 
small, tender, full, new pack expressly 
for us, 13c. can, $1.50 doz. 

Washington [talian Prunes, meaty, large, 
slightly tart, best stewing prunes, 19c. 
2 lb. carton. 

New York State Stringless Beans, fine 
quality, small, crisp, new pack, 8c. can, 
92c. doz. 

N. Y. State Succotash, best quality, 12c. 
can; $1.38 doz. 

Fresh Lima Beans, best quality, not the 
dry soaked kind, 9c. can: $1.04 doz. 
Genuine French Olive Oil, finest quality, 
bottled expressly for us, 62c. large 
bottle, $7.20 doz.; 34c. medium, 24c. 

small bottle. 

Spanish Queen Olives, best quality, 10c, 
luncheon size bottle. 

New England Pie Crust Preparation, 
makes rich, flaky crusts for 2 pies, 10c. 

* Lion” brand Eaglish Table Jellies, sim- 
ply need dissolving in boiling water, 
then cool. Fruit flavors, 8c. box, wine 
flavors 12c. box, 





We mean to make this anniversary activity last all the time. 


Extra Shore No. 1 Mackerel, full size 
$1.50 10 lb. kit. 

Columbia River Salmon Steaks, fancy 
quality, one solid piece, 18¢c. 1 Ib. flat 
can, $2.10 doz. 

Scotch Kippered Herrings, a breakfact 
delicacy, served in department, 15c. 
can. 

**Daruma,”’ Ceylon and High Tea (mixed) 
pure, wholesome, economical, 80c. grade, 
served in department. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Old Virginia Sweet 
Pickles, delicately and richly spiced, 
served in department, 40c. large, 25c. 
medium bottle. 


California Fruits, extra quality, selected 


large fruit, handsome color, heavy 
syrup. 
Can. Dozen. 
White Cherries 30 $3.48 
Lemon Cling Peaches 28 $3.24 
Yellow Peaches 26 $3.00 
White Heath Peaches 26 $3.00 
Bartlett Pears 28 $3.24 
Golden Apricots 26 $3.00 
Gold Drop, Egg or Green 
Gage Plums 23 $2.70 








PENDENT 


THe Campbell Investment Company, of Chica- 
go, lil., offer to send to any of our readers, who 
might be interested in 








DIED. 


CHAMBERS.—At his residence, No. 70 West 36th 





Street, suddenly, of pneumonia, Monday, February 
3d, the Rev. TaLnor W. CHAMBERS, STD. in the 
Tith year of his age. 








Nonol 
Constable Ka(Co, 





sive designs and colorings in For- 

eign and Domestic 
Axminster, 
Wilton, and 
Brussels 


CARPETS. 


Also an exceptional display of 
Oriental Rugs and Whole Car- 
pets. yall 

JAPANESE MATTINGS, 
SKIN RUGS. 


Broadway K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 





LACE CURTAINS. 


500 Pairs Point d’Esprit and Point 
Venice Lace Curtains, beautifully 
embroidered, with fancy Frill and 
open work, choice new patterns, at 
less than importation cost. 

Prices per pair. 
2.00 Formerly $4.00 

oo ns $6.00 
55-00 se $9.00 
Sash Curtains to match many pat- 
terns, at $1.85, $2.25, $2.75, and $3.00 
per pair. 

Also entirely new Spring line of 
White Irish Point Lace Curtains, from 
$3.00 to $12.00 per pair. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 


me a3 

















WOMEN’S SHIRT WAISTS 


—of ‘good quality 
Percale, launder- 
ed collar and 
cuffs, reinforced 
back, double 
pointed yoke, 
extra full sleeves, 
gathered at cuffs, 
new shape collar. 
Over 100 distinct 
styles and 
colorings with 
black, biue, lavender, pink, red, 
green, tan and steel stripes and 
figures. Actual value, $1,00; our 
price 


60 cents. 


We pay the postage. Money 
Promptly refunded if desired. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER. 
Dry Goods. PHILADELPHIA. 
+ oUU SEGUAU-HAND BiG IGLes 











dil ueee ont poy meets chet sot 
G, E, MEAD & PREWTIGS, Ohicage. 


A., C. & Co. have on sale exclu-. 
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Susurance. 


THE NEWLY PROPOSED RETALI- 
ATION. 


Bors houses of the Legislature of this 
State, have passed—in the Assembly, by 
104 to 2i—the Husted bill to retaliate 
upon the insurance companies of foreign 
countries. The bill reads thus: 

“Whenever it shall appear to the Super- 
intendent of Insurance that permission to 
transact business with any foreign country 
is refused to a company organized under 
the laws of this State, after a certificate of 
the solvency and good management of such 
company has been issued to it by the said 
Superintendent, and after such company 
has complied with any reasonable laws of 
such foreign country requiring deposits of 
money or securities with the Government 
of such country, then, and in every such 
case, the Superintendent shall forthwith 
cancel the authority of every company or- 
ganized under the laws of such foreign 
Government, and licensed todo business in 
this State, and shall refuse a certificate of 
authority to every such company thereafter 
applying to him for authority to do busi- 
ness in this State, until his certificate shall 
have been duly recognized by the Govern- 
ment of such country.” 

It is probable that Governor Morton, 
whether approving it or not, may be un- 
willing to bring an outcry upon himself 
by vetoing it. Nevertheless, the bill isin 
several respects wrong, and it ought not 
to become law. While in form manda- 
tory, it is really discretionary in that it 
requires action only wherever it sball ap- 
pear to the Superintendent, that is, 
when he is satisfied, that such and 
such things have occurred abroad. At 
present the office is vacant, its title being 
worn and its ealary drawn by a man so 
easily satisfied with whatever is that he is 
quite willing to leave it alone. But this 
will not always be so; there may be a 
real superintendent some day, and as he 
will not be quite perfect, it may be one of 
his defects to be what is cdlled rather 
‘*heady,” and even to be extra jingoish. 
This proposed law would then make such 
a@ man sole judge to pass upon the reason- 
ableness of the insurance laws in foreign 
countries. Moreover, should he issue a 
certificate of good moral character to 
some company which a foreign country 
did not choose to admit upon the strength 
of that, or should he choose to have “it 
appear to” him that some law with which 
a New York company has not complied is 
not ‘‘ reasonable” and therefore not bind- 
ing, he must forthwith bar out applying 
companies of that country and turn out 
those already in. This would be an at- 
tempt to make laws for foreign countries. 
It proposes to go further than the old 
so-called ‘‘reciprocal” law, which de- 
clares that when any tax demand 
or restriction is laid elsewhere upon 
a New York company, the same 
shall be laid here upon the companies of 
thatGovernment. Moreover, the power 
of retaliation is already given by another 
statutory provision, because—as we point- 
ed out when this Prussian trouble first 
came up—the Superintendent has abso- 
lute discretion over admission or exclu- 
sion of outside companies. He isonly re- 
quired to act as, in his judgment, “ shall 
best promote the interests ef the people of 
the State.” He is not required to give 
reasons, and therefore need not have any 
but his own whim; he may turn out a 
company because his eggs were not done 
to a turn at his breakfast, if he choose. 

It certainly is not necessary, and it is 
reasonably not wise, to add more discre- 
tionary power to this office, especially 
when we consider of what poor material 
the incumbents of it are made. 

This bill is a product and proof of the 
prevalent jingoism of the hour. Because 
somebody in a foreign country, who has 
acted causelessly and perhaps meanly, is 
out of our reach, therefore we will retali- 
ate upon countrymen of his whom we 
can reach, altho they are utterly innocent 
of fault. Itis true that war, which makes 
its own rules and considers ends rather 
than means, may require retaliation upon 
innocent prisoners in order to compel bet- - 
ter treatment of our own atthe enemy’s 
hands ; but this isa time of peace, and are 
not the modes of war less and legs to pre- _. 
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vail? 1t is natural to bit back, but there 
is a higher nature, aprealed to by the 
Great Teacher who read men as no other 
ever read them, The more his teachings 
are studied—and followed—the deeper 
their insight and applicability appcar. 
Nations are only many individuals, and 
the wiser and surer way. to overcome 
them is to repay evil with good. 


» 
eo 


A CASE OF DISSATISFACTION. 


SoME twenty-seven years ago, Mr. Guy 
P. Loomis, of Vermillion, N. Y., entered 
into a business arrangement with the 
editor of the Weekly Underwriter and 
sundry others, whereby Mr. Loomis 
agreed to pay a certain sum of money an- 
nually as long as he lived, in c msi lera- 
tion of which the others agreed to pav to 
his heirs, at his death, $2,000, That there 
were a number of otners, and a large 
number of them, is an essential feature in 
this arrangement, whereby alone it was 
made feasible. It may sound to the reader 
very much like an ordinary transaction 
in life insurance, and that is exactly what 
it was. The ‘‘ others,” with Mr. Loomis, 
were the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. He was 57 when he 
started, so that his rate came rather high, 
and it was made easier for him by taking 
bim on the “ half note” plan. 

There is nothing noteworthy about this 
transaction, but it serves well enough as a 
text wherefrom to once more remind 
people of the essential character of life 
insurance transactions. Mr. Loomis is 
still living and is apparently satisfied ; but 
what is, perhaps, remarkable, is that he 
has a son who is dissatisfied—so mucii so 
that he has sent to members of the Con- 
necticut Mutual a circular about the 
‘‘wonderful investment” of his father. 

‘The Underwriter says that he does not 
tell the truth about it, which we think 
is very likely ; anybody who is capable of 
making such a complaint may be capable 
of deliberate misstatement. Moreover, it 
is very probable that he does not under- 
stand the case and is not capable of un- 
derstanding it, like the elderly man we re- 
member who, a few years ago, deluged us 
with verbose and voluminous complaints 
of the Connecticut Mutual; we patiently 
tried to set him right, but without effect 
—he could not be made to understand, 
and he was one of the people who, when 
put firmly ina certain position in an argu- 
ment, will not stay put. 

Young Mr. Loomis is dissatisfied te- 
cause his father has not died, and he 
blames the company for this unfaithful- 
n-s8 on his father’s part ; or else, his plaint 
is the old one that, his father not having 
died, a great deal of money has gone for 
nothing, Perhaps the premium notes 
trouble him also, They area lien onthe 
policy, certainly, and we never believed 
in that plan. Itis excellent for those who 
die early, and not good for those who do 
not ; but the notes, with their interest, 
are money which has not been, and which 
must be, paid. In this instance, surpluses 
have extinguished all but about four of 
the notes, so that the credit has not come 
out ill, surely. 











THE INDEPENDENT 


But that old notion of no equivalent. 
Well, if everybody died so early that his 
estate drew out several times what had 
been paid in, where would the money 
comefrom? The “cost of insurance” is a 
veritable fact, and no figment. Jt is one 
part expenses, and many parts mortality. 
Those who have not died must help make 
up for those who have. It is not true—it 
is not at all true—that no return is made 
for life insurance premiums until, sooner 
or later and with a greater or less incre- 
ment upon the premiums, the policy 
** falls in” by becoming a claim, On the 
contrary, every year and every day a 
compensation is returned in the shape of 
the insurance itself as it runs. For in- 
surance is not simply being paid an in- 
demnity when the contingency insured 
against happens—it is also the condition 
of being protected meanwhile, And be- 
cause this is so, insurance must be reck- 
oned a current expense. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


life insurance companies which have at- 
tained the age of fifty or more years. Its 
conduct has been conservative. Having 
the great advantage of doing business under 
the Massachusetts law it is able to sell the 


public life insurance upon the very best 
possible basis. Certainly nothing can be 
any better than the conditions attaching to 
every policy issued by it as required by the 
law of the State. he Commissioner, as 
will be seen from a somewhat detailed 
statement elsewhere in this paper, to which 
particular attention is called, speaks in the 
very highest terms of the general man- 
agement of the company, and says: 


“ After a period of fifty-two years of success- 
ful existence the company is stillin a position 
which commands the respect and admiration of 
the insurance community. The investments 
seem to have been made with judgment and 
discretion and can be subjected te comparison 
with those of any other corporation having in- 
vested funds of over $24,000,000, while the inter- 
nal administration of the company leaves noth- 
ing to be desired.” 


If the Commissioner could have said any- 
thing more favorable of the New Kogland 
Mutual Life Insurance Company we do not 
know what it could have been. The an- 
nual report of the Directors, as usual, gives 
a great deal of detailed information in 
regard to life insurance generally and of 
the New England Mutual Life in particular. 
It is a document which should be obtained 
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and read by every person interested in life 
insurance. The total assets of the New 
England Mutual are $25.297,583 62, its lia- 
bilities $23,149,844 62,and its surplus $2,147,- 
739. The New England Mutual is one of 
the very best companies doing business in 
the United States. Benjamin F. Stevens 
is President, and S. F. Truil is Secretary. 





THE ZTNA LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE Annual Statement of the tna Life 
Insurance Company, which appears in an- 
other column, indicates that the year 1895 
was an unusually prosperous one. An im- 
provement was made in every department 
of the company’s business. It increased 
its new business in the Life Department 
over the year 1894 nearly $3,000,000: its in- 
surance in force upward of $4,000,000, and 
its assets $1,500,000. The business in the 
Accident Department was nearly doubled. 
From its surplus of over $6,500,000 above 
all liabilities, the company has declared 
its usual increased dividend to its polic 
holders. ‘the official management, of whic 
Ex Governor Morgan G. Bulkeley is at the 
head, and the numerous patrons of the 


company, may well feel proud of the suc- 
cess of the A°tna Life. 





NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, OF BOSTON, 
MASS. 

As honest men welcome the presence of 
policemen and dishonest men avoid them, 
so a well conducted life insurance company 
courts an examination of its affairs by the 
properly constituted authorities, while a 
weak insurance company avoids an exam- 
ination, if it is possible foritto do so. Our 
readers have noticed, of course, that some 
of the largest, strongest and the best con- 
ducted life insurance companies have so- 
licited examinations of their affairs by their 
State Departments, and that the result of 
such examinations has been used as one of 
the greatest advertisements they could 
possibly hope to have. This comes from the 
fact that our best companies have the 
ablest, soundest, wisest and most honorable 
management. It goes without saying that 
to occupy the pcsitions they do they must 
have this. 

The New England Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, for which for many years we 
have entertained the very highest regard, 
has recently bad a thorough and exhaustive 
examination at the hands of George S. 
Merrill, Insurance Commissioner for Mas- 
sachusetts, and those of us who know what 
the Massachusetts law is, and the excel- 
lent reputation of its Commissioner, know 
that this examination was painstaking and 
thorough, and that the Commissioner’s de- 
ductions at its conclusion represented the 
exact status of the New England Mutual 
Life at that time. The New England Mu- 
tual is one of the four particularly honored 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 











Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





Life and Accident Insurance. 





A.TNA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Hartford, Conn. 
MORCAN C. BULKELEY, President. 


Assets, January Ist, 1896, 


Liabilities to Policy-holders, reserve and all other 


Payments to Policy-holders in 1895, . . . 


Surplus as to Policy-holders, January Ist, 18%, . 


Premium receipts in 1895, 
Interest receipts in 1895, 
Total receipts in 1895, 


Life, Endowment, and Term Policies issued and revived in 1895, 10,445, 


insuring, . . 


Life, Endowment, and Term Insurance in force January Ist, 1896, e 


Accident Insurance in force January Ist, 1896, 
Paid Policy-holders since organization, . 


JANUARY 1ST, 1896. 


$43,560,037 73 
37,047,352 29 
4,661,463 12 
6,512,685 44 
5,193,685 57 
1,730,647 53 
6,924,333 10 


claims, 


20,744,280 00 
140,027,260 94 
ootts 57,347,350 00 
95,199,150 5 


MUMFORD & BUSHNELL, General Agents, 62 William St., New York. 
GEO, C. STERLING, General Agent Accident Department. 








New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Examined January 14-25, 1896. 


Section 6 of the Insurance Laws requires that as often as once in three years each 
insurance company, organized under the Jaws of this Commonwealth, shall be 
examined by the Insurance Department. In compliance with this provision, the usua} 
triennial investigation of the affairs of this Company has just been completed. 

Each item of property and evidence of indebtedness claimed by the Company has 
been examined in complete detail, and the result corroborates the statement of items 
and every claim to property set forth in the Annual Statement of the Company. 

The liabilities consist of the net premium reserve, and a small amount of unpaid 
losses and endowments which are due and not called for or awaiting proper proofs of 
title, and the balance of distribution account of previous years uncalled for. 

The first of these items, the policy reserve, amounts to more than ninety-nine per 
cent, of the entire liabilities of the Company. This account has been computed at 
this Department from our official registers, which are kept entirely distinct and inde- 
pendent from those of the Company, and constitute a complete duplicate of the policy 
accounts of the Company. 


ASSETS AS PER LEDGER ACCOUNTS. 











Came Walia OE PORE CURE sos 6 ssc siccesicssegeeviccccscseesiscestecsiovendes $1,877,006 73 
Loans on mortgage of real estate (first liens)............... 00.0... c cece 5,351,067 75 
ne ER a ee ae ee er ee 1,702,273 85 
Loans on Company’s policies assigned as collateral.....................45. 423,128 58 
Premium notes or loans on policies in force.............-..6-..cecceceeeeee 693,541 09 
Cost value of stocks and bonds owned.......... GIT e eee ee eee enes 13,438,381 72 
Cams Gepatlted te DAW. «00222 ncesccdscccecdesedicsseetarcnccoesceccoss. 461,608 93 
I By as oc csi vik povinns pecndeicncovadewvesceeee, seccneses das $23,942,008 65 
OTHER ASSETS. 
ee SORES OE ELD EL OLED TRE LEE CET. POE TT COTE APE $247,432 53 
I SB) a in Vas deeule An aaaddi gi Godin idea at Wierendacdecnipenes 12,934 58 
Market value of stocks and bonds, Over COSt.........0--eccccceceeeceeeeees 763,208 65 
Uncollected premiums on policies in New Business. Renewals. 
Cl c. o cesananadageevdbentsteKe ots $42,442 02 $199,060 97 
Deferred premiums..........-.----+-+++- 88,967 00 84,529 O1 
$131,409 02 $283,589 98 
Deduct loading (204).......++seeeeeeeeees 26,281 80 56,717 99 
Net amount of uncollected premiums... $105,127 22 $226,871 99 331,999 21 
WOME MEBs cone caccencsscteccongsiesagseuecscenecscrncesonessss $25,297,583 62 
LIABILITIES. 
Computed premium reserve (actuary’s 4%).....-------+---sneeeeeeeee recess $22,916,498 00 
Death Joses due and unpaid...........--- seecee ceececteeeneres $86.178 98 
Matured endowments due and unpaid.............. Miwadadouds _-,6rr 00 
Total policy claims..... .....---ccccecsscescccccscccceeccsteccecscesees 106,187 98 
Unpaid distributions of surplus due policy holders......-....-..++-+++-+. ___ 127,163 64 
Liabilities as to policy bolders.............--..005 ceeeeeeenee nedwuataa $23,149,844 62 
Surplus as regards policy holders.........---....-00eeeseeeseeeeerenees 


__ 3.161.788 © 


After considering the results of the examination, the Department has great satis- 
faction in assuring the members of the NEw ENGLAND MUTUAL LiFe INSURANCE Com- 
PANY that, after a period of fifty-two years of successful existence, the Company is 
still in a position which commands the respect and admiration of the insurance com- 
munity. The investments seem to have been made with judgment and discretion, 
and can be subjected to comparison with those of any other corporation having in- 
vested funds of over $24,000,000, while the internal administration of the Company 


‘leaves nothing to be desired. The Department has found nothing to criticise as to the 
conduct of the officers, and can only commend the ability and faithfulness with which - 


they have fulfilled the trast imposed on them by the policy holders. 
GEO, 8, MERRILL, INsvRANCE COMMISSIONER, 
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THE PRUDENTIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, OF AMERICA, HOME 
OFFICE NEWARE, N. J. 

THE Freoch nation has on several occa- 
sions surprised the world by an exhibition 
of its reserve strength. In 1872, shortly 
after the close of the Franco-Prussian war, 
France proposed a popular loan to pay off 
the balance of: the indemnity debt to Ger 
many, aod asked for 3,000,000,000 francs, or 
$600,000,000, and proposals were received for 
an aggregate of $8,765,000,000, or about four- 
teen times as much as was called for. An 
object Jescon bas recently been given inthe 
United States of what might be called the 
latent wealth of the country ; that is, that 
portion of the wealth of the United States 
which does not figure in Clearing house 
returns, and is largely the property of the 
common people. At the opening of bids 
for $100,000,000 of coin bonds the offers 
amounted to $684,000,000. The working 
cluss of the United States is a factor which 
is of immense importance from a financial 
and industrial point of view, and cne which 
cannot be safely overlooked in any eco- 
nomic calculations. This fact is probavly 
better brought out in one form than in any 
other, and that is inthe volume of business 
transacted by the Industrial insurance com- 
panies of the country, of which there are 
only three or four. 

As is well known to the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT, the industrial form of in- 
surance, which was first introduced in this 
country in 1875 by the formation of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
of Newark, N. J., is a form of life insurance 
designed for poor people, the very class who 
most need the benefits of life insurance, 
but who up to the formation of the Prua- 
dential Insurance Company were absolutely 
debarred from its benefits. The Astors and 
Vanderbilts, under ordinary circumstances, 
can get along very well without any life 
insurance, but the men forming the indus- 
trial ranks of tbe country need it. The Pra- 
dential Insurance Company, to meet the 
want of lifeinsurance among those needing 
it most, issues policies for very small sums 
for correspondinuly small premiums, the 
latter payable weekly or monthly to collect- 
ors of the Company who personally visit 
the policy holders. If death -comes to a 
policy holder the loss is paid immediately. 
Thus it will be seen that the company 
places the insurance, collects its premiums 
with the least expense and trouble to the 
policy holder, and pays the loss at the mo- 
ment when it is of the very greatest benefit 
to its recipients. This immediate payment, 
of course, furnishes funds for the poor 
family to pay their physicians’ bills and 
give a respectable burial to the member of 
the family who has passed away. 

There is a feeling more or less common 
among well-to do people that the poor are 
not imbued with the same hamane feel- 
ings and do not have to any extent the 
same love for their children as those in the 
upper walks of life; but a greater mistake 
could not weil be. It is shown, perhaps, as 
well in this matter of life insurance as in 
anything else. The poor make great de- 
nials in food, raiment and their few com- 
forts that a policy of insurance may be 
carried, so that in case of the death of oue 
cf the children the same loving, tender ca:e 
mey be extended that we all feel is the least 
we can do for our jittle ones who may be 
calledaway. The Industrial system of life 
insurance makes tbis possibie., 

Referring to ube rese: ve financial strength 
of thts country, to which reference was 
made in the opening paragrapb, itis excerd- 
iogly iniere+tiog to note that during the 
yeers 1893, 1894 and 1595, three years of the 
greatest financial stringency and uacer- 
taiuty in the affairs of lavor, -: € amountof 
business transacted by the Prudential In- 
surance Company, and the numoer of poli- 
cies issued by 16 have continuously and 
largely increased, thus showing that the 
poorer classes of our citizens are as fully 
conversant with some, atleast, of the bigber 
principles of «conomics and finances as our 
greatest financiers and bavkers, 

‘he Prudenual Iusurance Company 
wrote pew insurance during 1895. of over 
$150,000,000, and 16 paid poucy hoiders over 
$3,900,C00, and since the urganizution of the 
comp-eny it has paid poiicy holders #21,- 


Joun F, Dryden and his associates in or- 
gauizing the Prudeptial losurance Com- 
pany could bave had little idea of the tre- 
mevdous propoi tions the company would 
attain in so few years,and tw them the 
greatest praise showd be given py those 
who are interested in life insurance and 1n 
the general welfare of the country, In ad- 
dition to its iodustrial, the Prudential 
Insurance Company transacts a reguiar 
life insurance business, and it is doing io 
this department a largely increasing and 
very satisiactory business. Its stauding 
mekes its polizes particularly valuable, 
the elements of safety and strength enter- 
ivg io toa large degree, its nabiiities being 
$12,470,317.26, aud the amount of its invest- 
meuts and resources $15,730,154 31. It fur- 
nishes policies in great variely lo sait tne 
wants and wishes of would-ve insurers in 
every department of liie. Johu F. Dryden is 
President ; Leslie D. 
Forrest ©, Dryden, Secretary, and 
Alling, Treasurer. 





Ward, Vice President ; 
Horaee 





THE INDEPENDENT 
TWENTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA. 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 


January lst, 1896. 
INVESTMENTS AND RESOURCES. 





Bonds and Mortgages......... snenneeeas tees $7,166,767 O08 
Teal Hatate......cccrccccccccccsccess Oencevens 2,640,562 16 
Railroad Bonds, (Market Value)................ 3,596,113 75 
Municipal Bonds, (Market Value).............. 939,300 60 
Cash in Banks and Office..........20-200e00: 806,079 33 
U.8. Gov. Bonds, (Market Value)................ 109,000 00 
Interest and Rents, due and accrued...... 178,138 92 
ERBRS Oe POD GOB. ooo cccccdcvccicccccccvccecs 57,913 77 
Deferred Premiums and Premiums in 
course Of COllECtiON..........cecccececeeees 286,278 7O 
| sadn achlie Poe eS ..- $15,780,154 31 


DISTRIBUTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Legal and Special Reserve on Policies..... $12,339,028 00 
All other Liabilities............ ccc cece cccees 131,289 26 
Capital, and Surplus to Policy-holders..... 3,309,837 05 


TOTAL...... sienewe steeeeeeeceesccseeee 15,780,154 31 





RECORD OF 1895. 





Increase in ASSetsS...........-..-cceecceeeeces isea ee $2,738,344 68 
Increase in Surplus...........-....0....cccceeeeee eee 368,059 81 
Increase in Premium Receipts.......-... tees eeees 1,002,464 43 
Increase in Interest and Rents...:............ vee 112,312 02 
New Insurances written, over.................. --- 150,000,000 00 
Paid Policy-holders, over...-......-- ....+.seee00. 3,900,000 00 
Paid Policy-holders to date, over......-.-........ $21,600,000 00 
Policies in force, nearly..-..-- wee e cece eee eee eee eees 2,400,000 
OFFICERS: 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


LESLIE D. WARD, EDGAR B. WARD, 
Vice President. 2d Vice Pres’t and Counsel. 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, Sec. HORACE ALLING, Treas. 


JOHN B. LUNGER, Manager of Ordinary Branch and Actuary. 
EDWARD H. HAMILL, M.D., Medical Director, 
WILBUR 8S. JOHNSON, Cashier. 

THEO. C. E. BLANCHARD, Superintendent of Real Estate. 





DIRECTORS: 

ELIAS S. WARD, 

SETH A. KEENEY, 
FRED. C, BLANCHARD, 
EDWARD KANOUSE, 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, 
JEROME TAYOR, 
WILLIAM T, CARTER, 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 

LESLIE D. WARD, 

HORACE ALLING, 

EDGAR B. WARD, 

AARON CARTER, ; 
THEO. C. E. BLANCHARD, 

OHAS. G. CAMPBELL, 
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THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 
Issues all approved formsof Life and Endowments 
Policies subject to the non-forfciture laws of Massa- 
chu:etts. 
NEW YORK, 253 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walaut Street. 
BOSTON. 40 Water Street, 


STATE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1&96. 
RBG. 000 cccsrcesciecsse coccced $11,122,983 90 
9,517,252 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).. $1..225,731 96 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. 4gt. 


~ $IOA MINUTE 


would be a very comfortable in- 
come for a poor man; but the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of New York pays$i0 
on an average each minute to its 
policy holdersin benefits. Think 
of what this means and how easi- 
ly your portion of it can be se- 
cured. Address the company for 
their literature. 


THE 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $14,000,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.’’ 


—From Hon. JAMEs F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept., N. Y. 











Address 
E. Ss. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 


21 Cortlandt &t.. New Vork Citv. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Asssets, . $29,500,000 
Insurance in Force, 109,000,000 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 











J. ™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 24 Vice President. 


J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


1876. THE . 1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 
NEW YORE. 

Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
BONDS oF SURETYSHIP, 
eae — 
em STEAM BOILER ELEVATOR, | 


PAID SINCE ORGANIZAT 
posses 06,391,178.12. . 'On, 
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An Ideal Investment. 


HUNDREDS and thousands of our shrewd 
business men all over the country are 
looking for an ideal investment. Impelled 
by this impulse they visit distant regions 
and investigate many possibilities. Some 
put their money into mines, some into 
lumber lands, some into ranching, others 
into orange groves, or corner lots in cities 
not yet builded and perhaps never will be, 
others purchase stock in industrial enter- 
prises, or become silent partners in busi- 
ness firms, or interested in patent rights 
or the formation of syndicates. 

‘hey are all seeking an ideal invest- 
ment; something better than the ordi- 
nary ; something that affords a legitimate 
and reasonable profit with a minimum 
risk of loss. 

An ideal investment of money, whether 
for one’s self or for his heirs, is one, in the 
first place, that is absolutely safe. This is 
a prime essential. Without it no invest- 
ment can be regarded as ideal, although 
it may be attractive to those who are 
speculatively inclined. 

In the second place, it must yield a good 
rate of interest, and if the interest can be 
compounded, so much the better. A con- 
servative rate of interest compounded is a 
high rate of interest always. Such an in- 
vestment will, in the long run, far excel 
the best speculative business enterprise. 

Thirdly, an ideal investment must re- 
quire mo personal supervision, for that 
multiplies a man’s cares and arbitrarily 
limits his movements so that he becomes 
a slave to his investments, as many un- 
wisely do. And lastly, an ideal invest 
ment must be uninterrupted and undis- 
turbed by financial panics or short crops, 
Disasters by land and sea must not affect 
it, but it must continue to increase in 
value with undiminished and beneficent 
growth, for the support and enrichment 
of those for whom the investor has 
benevolently designed it. Do you know, 
reader, that just such an ideal investment 
is offered to you in the contracts of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York? Would it not be the part of wis- 
dom and prudence to devote a portion of 
your annual income to making an ideal 
investment in any one of its protective 
and productive policies? Seek the nearest 


agency of this Great Company and exam- | P. 


ine for yourself the contracts which it 
offers.— Adv. 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


LIAB ee ‘ $ 
$2,132,689 63 

All forms of Life and Endowt Endowment issued. 

~Amwoan Casa distributions are upon all poli- 


Ev policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der pai oJ a to which the in- 
sured is enti ah gh ay —,- ae 
application to the Company's Ofies. = 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

ALFRED D FOSTER, Vice Pres. 


8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 





WM. B. TURNER, Asst. See,: 
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- FIRE 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


New Yar ile Tastrane Company, 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 





DECEMBER 3ilst, 1895. 








ASSETS. 

* Bonds ($102,802,208.27) and Stocks —— 581.25) owned $107.199,824 52 
Bonds and “mena first liens 7 $2,712,480 03 
Real Estate. e . ‘ ° ° 16,008,650 00 
+Net Premiums in eourse of collection ° . * 4,854,587 95 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest 7 6,144,943 88 

Loans on Policies and Premium Notes one charged thereon fe Lia- 
bilities, 9,300,000) . ° ° 4 . 4,780,867 66 
Interest and Rents accrued. i . ‘ 1,302,836 50 
Loans and Collaterals (Market value of Securities, 82, 191, 748. 00) ‘ 1,787,800 00 
Total Assets e e ° e ° . . ° $174,791,990 54 

LIABILITIES. 

Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department $147.740,656 00 
Additional Policy Reserve voluatarily set aside by the Company 1,290,000 00 

Claims in process of arene Annuities and Eadowments not pre- 
sented ° ° ° ‘ 1,356,412 95 
Premiums Paid in Advance 137,881 61 
Unpaid Dividends not claimed 130,336 74 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments 188.025 35 





Total Liabilities. ° e 
Tetal Surplus to Pelicy Holders (gee Certificate 

New York State Insurance Department) 
Tetal. . - . . 


INCOME—1895. 


% 150,753,312 65 


24,038 677 89 
$174,79 1,990 54 

















New premiums (iucluding Annuities, $1,069,934 51) $6,201,658 49 
Renewal Premiums ° 24,117,002 96 
Interest, Rents, ete. (including Trust Fund, ‘$31, 000. 00) 7,573,514 11 
Total Inceme. e e ° e e a 7,892,265 6 
DISBURSEMENTS—1895. 
Death Claims . P $8,677,033 24 
Endowments ° 2,072,445 07 
Dividends and other payments to policy holders j 6.044,053 63 
All other eee Taxes, a Medical Fees and 
Advertising ° . 7,869,523 94 
Total Disbursements. e e e ° $24,663,055 835 
Excess of Income i 7 . " . 18,229,209 68 
Total . ° e ° ° ° "$37,802,265 56 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
Number. Amount. 
Paid-for Policies in Force, December _ 1904, 262,246 $771,837,770 
t New Paid-for Policies, 1805 ° . ‘ 53,943 127,492,555 
Old Policies Revived, Increased, ete. ° ° - i OL 8.507.762 
Total . " 316.880 $907,838,087 
Total Terminated in 1895 . 39,187 108,810,758 
t Paid-for Policies in Force December samaee 1905 277 693 $799 027.329 
Gain in 1895 ; . 15,447 $27,189,559 
Policies Declined in 1895 . ‘ ‘ 8,254 21,643,888 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORE, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 


ALBANY, January lith, 1996. 
rintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the 


CE COMPANY, of the City of an York, in th 
oA ous of py Oy ot k, @ State of New York, is duly 


MES F. PIERC 

NEW Vouk LIFE INS 
horized to transac tttey th ce e = ae Sect 

can — FURTHER ot New rons have caused the enez obligations of the said Company, outstandin 


of Decem 18%, to be valued as per im bined Experience Table of Mortali 
PER CENT. 1 interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of December, 1395, to ley. at FF UR 


$147,740,656.00. 


HER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Statement for December Sist, 1895, filed in this De 
™m ale NET SURPLUS te policy holcers is shown to be is Depart- 


$24,038,677.89, 
$1 74,791,990,54, 


after deducting th*refrom the NET RESERVE ($147,740,656.00) as calculated by this Department, and all 


ota TEEN BS3 THEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be affixed 
at the City 


ee JAMES F. PIERCE, 


eof Seeuvasee. 


on the basisof ADMITTED ASSETS 














OFFICERS: 
JOHN A.McCALL, . . ~- President. | EDWARD'S. GIRBS, e Treasurer. 
HENRY TUCK, . . . VicePresident.| HUGH S. THOMPSON, . . Comptrelier. 
A H.WELCH, . . ‘2d Vice President. | A-HUNTINGTON, . Medical Director. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 3d Vice President. | THEODORE M. BANTA, . . Cashier. 
R. W. WEESS, . . . . Actaary. JOHN Cc. WHITNEY, . . + « Auditer. 
CHAS.C. WHITNEY, . . Secretary. | D. P. KINGSLEY, . Supt. of Agencies. 
TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM H. APPLETON..... D. Appleton & Co., on Guo. AUSTIN MORRISON....Pres. Am. Cotton Oil Co. 
C. CO. BALDWIN.........00:ccecceceeecceecccesenees Banke’ DAVID NBVINS...... Weeredocgveare cdecece Nevins & Co. 
WILLIAM FP. BUCKLEY. .........00-seeeceeees! ceematien. AUGUSTUS G. PAINE...Pres. New York & Penna. Co. 
Joun CLAFLIN....The H. B. Claflin Co., Dry Goeds. | Gronce W. PERKING............... 3d Vice President. 
CuaRtes S. FAIRCHILD...Late Sec’y U.S. Treasury. | EDMUND D. RANDOLPH. Pres. Continental Nat’t B’k 
EDWARD N. GIBBS..........-- Treasurer of Company. Hiram R. STBELB........... 2.20... Attorney at Law. 
WILLIAM R.GRACE..Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants. | OsCar S. STRAUGD..............0000ceeceeee China Ware. 
Wa. B. HORBNBLOWEB....Attor’y and Coun. at Law. | WILLIAM L. STRONG........ Mayer of New York City. 
Wattes H. Lewis ...LewisjBros. & Co., Dry Geods. | HENRY TWOK.................cccceceeee- Viee President. 
Woopsury LaNxenon. Jey, Langdon &Ge.,“ “* JOuN J. VALENTINB...Pres. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Ex. 
JOHN A. MOCALL........000-ccceecceneeeeseee President. | A. H. WELOH... ........000-cseeeeee 3d Vice President. 
Hewry C. Montimer..Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers. | DAVID A. WHEAS............00c0scerseseeesee Capitatiss. 
bd Bonds and Stoeks are oe Se Pasha uotations ef 
The values of ents gat sppartad os 4 Sez negeerst to nge q 


+ Does not include any garepetted Seat smespicintia ne # issues. Seonaiseat doatahuerhia ii divas 
the first premium has paid in cash. 
policy or sum of insurance is included in these amounts exee: here the first premium therefer, as 
+ provided in the contract, has been to the Company a’ 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 





New Yorxk, Jan. 2ist, 1896. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs ou the sist of December, 1°95: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895......... $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


SS POM TED cccctecccvesccce coscesecssosse 1,077,151 41 


Tetal Marine Premiums.................+.. $3,650,023 $3 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1895, to 3ist December, 1895....... ........ $2,540,748 83 


Losses paid during the same 
occ cedncsccccccccccccocce $1,218,407 56 


and Expenses...... $603,415 82 





The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,059,105 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,216,500 00 
Real Estate and Glaims due the Company, 
NO cdccdhatmineccvedeseessescecease 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 996,431 96 
Ge I bccte  cocotneccecccssctessocccas 202,518 33 
BERET, coccccecccccecccccccceccccccceeces $11,374,560 11 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
eates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 


the fourth of February next, from which date all, 


interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the’ 


net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3ist December, 1895, for «which certificates 
will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May 
next. By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
W. H. H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH 
. A. RAVEN CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
Josepa A. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D.LEVERICH 
JAMES LOW EDW, PLOYD-JONES, 
james O DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,' LAWRENCE TURNURK, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB,” WALDRON P. BROWN, 
HORACE GRAY. ANSON W. HARD, 
MSEN, fSaa } BELL, 
CHARLES P, BURDETT, ‘JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
E. HAW VERNO 


EKORGE W. QUINTARD 
JOHN D, HEWLETT. PAUL L. THEBAU 
GUSTAV AMSINCK JO B. WOODWARD, 


GEORGE U OPPELL 


W. H. H. MOORE, shmchiniee 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres. 


1850. 1896. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This old aud reliable Company has now the expe- 
rience of forty-six years of practical Life Insurance, 
which: has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
is the adoption of good plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a liberal poliey toward both its Insured 
and its Agents. These essentials it possesses in an 
eminent degree, but judiciously tempered by that 
conservatism which is the best possinle safeguard 
of the policy holder. Its contracts are incontestable 
after two years. They are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, at the option of the policy holder. It gives 
ten daysof grace in rayment ofall premiums. Its 
eourse during the past forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 








Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the President, 
at the Home Office, %1 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H. BURFORD............ President. 
Cc. P. Wwaetewe +H ecescsscs 








A. EELWRIGAT. 

Wu pot NDB) 

ARTHUR C. PERRY 

EE Wn PIU cdanecdcenveces caccas Medical Deesler 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

GEO. G. wu LIAMS.......06 Pres. Chem. Nat. aoe. 

ORs J. Ng eehenesnapeuneesonsanscesedion ilder. 





Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORE CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1st,1896, 
Cash Capital.............-sscseese $1,900,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

SOMES COBescvercccccccccce-- cco 
We Be cccccccccscsccccoxste 
Pelicy-holders’ Sarplus.... 
Gross AG@ts..........ccccccccceee 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 4 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 




















Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
eor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’] Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department 
Rialte Building, Uhicago, Il, 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
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Old and Young. 


GRANDMOTHER'S VALENTINE. 


BY MINNA IRVING, 





Tue branches creaked on the garret roof 
And the snow blew in at the eaves, 
When I found a bymn-book, tattered and 
tora, 
And turned its moldering leaves; 
And Jo! inits yellowing pages lay 
Grandmother's Valentine tucked away. 


Hearts and roses together twined, 
And sweet little Capids quaint ; 
The gilt from the hearts was worn away, 
And the pink of the roses faint ; 
And the Cupids’ faces were blurred and 
dim— 
But it marked the place of her favorite 
hymn. 


Before me rose on the dusty floor 
Tne ghost of asiender maid, 
Like the portrait huang oa the parlor wall, 
In a gown of flowered brocade, 
And ivory laces as fine as air, 
And a diamond star in her powdered 
hair. 


A handsome gallant beside her bent, 
Io the courtly dress of old ; 

He wore a sword with a jeweled hilt, 
And a waistcoat worked with gold, 
Ruffled wrists, and a ribboned queue, 

Silver buckles, and coat of blue. 


** What hast thon shut in thy lily hand, 
With a tassel of azure tied?” 
“ A Vaientine left on my windowsill, 
Io ths gray of the dawn !’’ she cried. 
* And I love the lover who rode so far 
In the deep snows under the morning 
star!’ 


Then he pressed his arm to her rounded 
waist 
And his lips to her rosy ear ; 
“ Ah, lean thy head to my breast, I pray, 
And I'll tell the a secret, dear ! 
It was I who rode with the valentine 
So fast and so far, and thou art mine!’’ 


A mouse ran over the broken boards. 
Behold! when I[ looked again. 
They were gone—the squire in his gay blue 
coat, 
And the maid in the silken train ; 
There was nothing there but the shadows 
tall 
And the cobwebs; long on the windy wall. 


Bat I drovped a tear on the musty book 
As I tenderly laid it down, 

With its treasures deep in the cedar chest, 
In tne folds of a faded gown, 

And left it there ia the lavender leaves 
And ashes of roses, under the eaves. 


For I thought of a youth with soft brown 
eyes, 
And how I had vexed him sore, 
And the dear, dead lovers—they touched 
my heart— 
And so I was cold no more. 
For love is the same as long ago; 
Grandmotber’s Valentine told me so! 
TaRRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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THE “HIGH-TOP SWEETING” 
TR 





A VALENTINE STORY. 
BY SOPHIE SWETT, 


Tuey all cried—every one of the Bells, 
from Peggy, who was sixteen, down to 
Rufus (who was four and despised a cry- 
baby), when old Mr. Pigeon moved away. 
He was such a tried and trusty friend, 
and, if he was sixty, such a congenial 
companion. He was always ready to go 
fishing or coasting with the boys, or to 
take the girls to drive; altho he wasa 
bachelor and lived alone, he had a double 
carriage and the largest sleigh on Pippin 
Hill—because he had so large a heart, 
Peggy said. He kaoew as much about the 
wild thiogs in the woodsas **‘ Tne Hunter’s 
Own Book,” and on a rainy day or when 
one had the mumps or the measles he 
would tell stories by the dozen—stories 
that were worth telling, too, for he had 
been ‘‘’round the world and home again,” 
and knew all there was to know about 
cannibals and buccaneers and wild men, 
and all such distinguished and interesting 
people. 

It happened that the only houses on the 
tip-top of Pippin Hull were the Belfry (I 
suppose the Belis’ house may have re- 
ceived that name because Papa Bell al- 
ways spoke of his chil iren as his ‘small 








THE INDEPENDENT 


try”; anyway, that is what every one in 
Bloomsboro’ called i1) and the old Pigeon 
house, which had belonged to this Mr. 
Pigeon’s grandfather. Tne houses backed 
up to each other, and there was a mutual 
back-yard fence, so, of course, it was very 
desirable that the neighbors should be 
friendly and congenial; more than this, 
there was a mutual apple tree. The 
gnarled old ‘‘high-top sweeting” was 
directly on the boundary line between the 
two estates, and the mutual fence had been 
cut in two to make space for it. Its 
branches were low and spreading, in spite 
of its high top, and they spread very im- 
partially over the Bells’ smooth Jawn and 
over Mr. Pigeon’s orchard, and dropped 
their delicious fruit—early, the firat sweet 
apples that there were—almost as evenly as 
if it were measured on each of their own- 
ers’ land. The only difference was that 
the August sunshine lay longer upon Mr. 
Pigeon’s side, so the first red and yellow, 
mellow and juicy apples dropped upon his 
orchard grass—and he tossed them up to 
Caristine in her seat in the low crotch of 
the trea, the seat that he had made for 

her. 

It was Christine who thought the most 
of Mr. Pigeon and he of her, because 


they both had a twist, Christine said. 


She could always speak of her trouble 
cheerfully, even jokingly. You would 
scarcely have thought that she minded it 
at all; it was a spinal weakness which 
had bowed her shoulders and twisted her 
head to one side. The others dida’t mind 
much when Christine was left out of 
thing: ; they were a rough, merry set, 
but Mr. Pigeon had always remembered 
her. [His twist was in one of his legs ; 
he had to wear an uncomfortable iron 
boot, and walked with a queer, sideways 
motion. 

Wnhen Becky, who was eleven and was 
called the Bloomsboro’ Badget because 
she carried all the newa, came home with 
the dreadful intelligence that Mr. Pigeon 
was going to move away, no one wuuld 
believe it. 

**In the first placo it’s too dreadful to 
be true, and in the next place he would 
have told us,” said Peggy. 

But it really proved to be true. Mr. 
Pigeon’s sister—his own sister ! —had gone 
to law to obtain a share of her grand- 
father’s estate, which he had failed to be- 
queath to her because she had gone con- 
trary to his wishes in some way, and the 
only share that she would have was that 
old estate on Pippin Hill. Perhaps the 
law might force her to take somethiog 
else as her share, since he had held pos- 
session there so long; but she was Hitty, 
and he should give ituptoher. That was 
what Mr. Pigeon said in answer to the in- 
dignant remonstrances of the Belle. She 
was Hitty ; that was all he would say; 
perhaps it wasn’t much of a reason, but 
the Bzlls understood. We all know what 
it is to give up things to people just be- 
cause they are Iky or Polly or John. 

So it happened that the Bells’ dear 
Mr. Pigeon went away to a little house 
that he owned down at Pequanket Mills 
and Miss Mehitable Pigeon came to live 
at the old placa on Pippin Hill and owned 
half of the high-top sweeting tree. 

And the very first thing she did—it was 
September when she came—was to 
threaten to have Tomniy Bell arrested, 
because when he shook their side of the 
tree her side shook too, and she said the 
top of the tree leaned toward their side 
and more apples fell there, so when the 
apples were picked and divided she must 
have an extra bushel. She threatened to 
have their yellow kitten drowned because 
he scampered after the flying leaves in 
her garden and, she did have their cross 
gobbler killed because he ran after her 
red morning gown, as a gobbler will, you 
know, and gobbled at her. He wasn’t 
much loss and she sent him home plucked 
and dressed, with the message that she 
should have eaten him if she had not fear- 
ed he would be tough ! 

She complained that Becky’s peacock 
squavked and Dicky’s (tuinea pigs 
squeaked, and the vaneon their stable had 
‘a rusty squeak” that kept her awake 
nights; and if one of the little Bells 
mounted the fence she came out and 
** shooed” him off as if he were a chicken, 


Christine, who was inclined to look on 
the bright side and to think well of every 
one, sa'd that she would probably grow 
better when they got better acquainted, 
and she gave Tommy and little Rufus five 
cents each not to use their.bean slingers 
over the'fence or make faces through the 
knothole. 

But instead of growing better their new 


neighbor grew worse. She had the ma- ° 


taal fence built up ten feet high, she had 
the branches of the sweeting tree lopped 
off where they interfered with the feace, 
aod Caristine’s seat thrown dow. to the 
grouaod so roughly that it was broken. 
Soe said sha had let people impose upon 
her all her life, and she wasn’c going to 
any more. 

Papa Bell, who was an easy man and 
absorbed ino his business, said he supposed 
that so many children and squeaking 
things did make them troublesome neigh- 
bors; but he thought they should 
have to remonstrate with Miss Pigeon 
about the fence, because it took away so 
much of their sunshine, Christine begged 
him to wait; she always would believe 
that people were going to be better, and 
she knew there must be something good 
about Miss Pigeon because sne looked 1ike 
her brother—*‘ only the twist seemed to 
be in her mind, poor thing !” 

Ig was November when Varistine’s seat 
Was throwa out of the tree, 80 sne could 
not have used it apy more that season 
anyway; and when any one asked her how 
she was going to do Without it in the 
spriag, sne always answered: *‘ Perhaps 
Miss Hitty will be good by that ume,’ 
Bat that transfurmatuon dido’t seem in 
the least likely to auy o@ae else. Sane 
never forgo: that Mr. Pigeon nad said she 
was Hitty, tho now sae Could ever ve 
Hitty to anybody was more than the other 
young Beis could uoderstand. 

Carisiuue wuouls bow vw ner, too, and 
smile, shyly, aluno Miss Pigeon ony 
scowiled dreadfully 10 respouse, Kar mure 
ditticuls tu forgive thau ueir Own Wrougs 
Was tne tojury that soe badintlicced upon 
her brutacr. He wrove w wneud duloiul 
lecters which snowed piaialy how nume- 
SICK ne was Lor che guod air aud tne guva- 
teliowship of Pippiu Hui. Oue of che 
neigodurs Whu saw biw at Pequankct 
Said Oue Would nurdly Kouw Dima we pad 
** pined away ” 30. 

Aer tuat lise Rufus (honorably) re- 
turueu the five cents tu UVnrisune, because 
he Knew be sduuld yield Cove Cempsativa 
to make faces tMfovuga toe Kuvtavie 
again. 

Unristine turned a litiule pale when she 
heard this abyus dir. Pigeuu, wud oe put 
on her taiaklog-Cap. Sne couldu’s gu to 
school like the Ovhers, sfe Couldu’t go 
skatlng; im fact, mere were so many 
things she couida’t do that 1t would have 
been very discouraging wo one who be- 
lieved less tirutiy than Carisuae did taut 
things a3 weli as people were going 10 be 
better; but that gave her all tue more 
time tO Wear her tolmking cap. Aud 
Caoristine’s thougnots were pre.ty apt to 
blossom into deeus some Way. 

Curistine had wmase tue Caristmas 
wreatas of evergreen and holly from tocir 
owa Pippia Litt woods, aad suv bad seat 
two beauties tu dliss Pigeou, wav had 
promptly returaed toem with the mes- 
sage tnatshe uida’c want sucn ruboisa lit- 
terang up her hnuuse. Now when they’ 
heard that sad news from Mr. Pigeon 
she was making valentines, Sae nad 
@ very dainty Kaoack with botn pencil 
aod brush, for a fourteea-year-old girl, 
and her valentines were more beauti- 
ful than any that could be bought m the 
shops, or so the Bluomsboru’ young peo- 
ple ali thought. 

The fasniva of sending valentines might 
wane elsewhere, but it always flourisaed 
in Bloomsboro’, peraaps b2cause Caristiue 
B-Alkeptitup. Sne seat them tothe very 
last people who expected to have a valen- 
tine—t 2 neglected old people and forlorn 
sick peopie, to Biddy Maguire, just from 

the old couatry, aod ** kilt” wich home- 
sickness, and ts Aatony Burke, the old 
miser, for whom no one had a Civil word 
and who, perhaps, didn’¢ deserve one. 
And for every vaieatine that was di:re- 


garded or thrown impatiently aside, a 
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dozen made a little warmth and comfort 
in a sad heart ; for nobody has yet begun 
to understand how great is the day of 
small thivgs. 

Christine was more mysterious than 
usual this year about ber valentines; she 
colored when Peggy said she would better 
send one to Miss Pigeon, but they never 
thought she would ; they thought she was 
only sensitive about her Christmas wreath, 
When Mr. Pigeon went away he gave 
Caristine an old desk that he had bad ever 
since he was a boy. It had initials and 
hearts and anchors cut into it and was 
whittled at every corner ; you would have 
known if you’d seen it anywhere that it 
had belonged to a boy. But Christine 
would have it in her own roum; she 
thought it was beauuful, Is had his boy- 
letters and diaries in it, and she had 
laughed and cried over them. And now 
she had found 1n thas old desk, material 
for the very queerest valentine she had 
ever made; and altho she liked to share 
the fun cf making her valentines with the 
Othere, she wus a little secretive about 
that. 

What should the paper be but a leaf 
from one of the old diaries, one side all 
written over in an uniormed, boyish hand ; 
and this is what was written on it, the 
ink faded by time: 

“‘i cant bare to rite becos hity has the 
Feever andicant bare knot to rite becos 
it seimes like teling somboddy. she held 
mi naud tite whea sne did kuot now eny- 
bodady last nite and i did knot let them 
send me to bed the fellers say 1f she dues 
di 1 hav other sisters but toey are knot 
hity tue feliers do kuot understaud wen 
euybody sais sae will evver uav a bo like 
Our agusta bity sais the Lom Linker verse 
aod tuat meens meas is rote on Lhe Ist 
leef of Ubis Viry mi name is ‘aomas ‘iak- 
ham Pigeouw nity nas gott a ‘Lemper butso 
hav a Gvod Meny Peeple and she is Good 
Way lnSide and sbe 1s nity aud spe audi 
wil alwys liv Llogether but icant bare to 
rite eay more for 1 want to now wuat the 
dokter suis. tuey say a feller must be A 
Mano but wen it is nity i cant vare’’— 

Here the words bzcame illegible on the 
old yellow paper; there were biots and 
smudges as of tears. Tho valeotines are 
supposed to be dainty,Caristine dida’t try 
tocivan ita bit! And oa the unwritten 
side, instead of painting any of her pretty 
floweis or drawing hearts or cupids, she 
Ouly wrote “the Tom ‘Tinker verse” 
which Huty had lovingly quoted to her 
brovher : 

“Tom Liaker'’s my true love, and I am his dear, 

Tul gaug atoag wi’ vio ais O1igcl ty Dear.” 

Ic certainly was a very queer valentine. 
Christine tuought ic would probably be 
returned, even more scornfully than the 
Caristmas wreath—if Miss Pigeoa should 
guess who seat it—and she would be like- 
ly to guess that it came from che Belfry ; 
forshe knew that her brother had given 
them many of his belongiags. 

Soe sent it with fear aud trembling, and 
she told none of the otters, fur the vider 
dnes seemed, in their hearts, to share tne 
feeling of Tom and litile Rufus, that the 
Only proper form of approach to Miss Pig- 
eon was bean-slinger iu hand, 

Toe valeutine waso’s returned; but 
nothiag seemed to coure of it. The Bellis’ 
Jane neard from Miss Pigeon’s Jane toat 
her mistress had neuralgia. Oae day 
after Marca had cowe, aad a bliicbird 
had been seea to alight upva the high-top 
sweeting tree, as Caristinecauie along tne 
garden path toere come a shrill, impera- 
tive voice through ihe knothole in the 
fence. 

‘** If you have any more of those leaves, 
stuff them tbrouga the Kaotnole ; if you 
have the whole diary throw it over the 
fence.” 5 

Of course Christine wasn’t going to do 
that with che diary that seemed s) pre- 
cious; batshe did send it around to Miss 
Pizeono’s door by old Jeremy, tae garden- 
er, for none of the boys would go. ~ 

Ic was about a week after that a man 
made, under Mise Pigeon’s direciisn,:a 
new seat in the croich of the appie tree— 
aseat that was delightfully comfortable 
for a back that wasu’t siraigat. Miss 
Pigeon seemed to know just how. When 
it was fiaished she went up aad examined 
it and tried it. Tnen she called to Caris- 

tine, who was sitting on the porch, 
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‘‘ ]’macantankerousold woman. I was 
born cantankerous,” she said. ‘ But 
there’s your seat !” 

No one at the Belfry knew what to 
think of Miss Pigeon; it was little Rn- 
fus’s opinion that a good fairy had tapped 
her with her wand and turned her into 
something else, and he was much disap- 
poiated to find, on peeping through the 
knothole, that she looked just the same. 

“‘Iv’sa delightful,” Christine said, slow- 
ly. ‘ But it isn’t exactly what I meant 
by the valentine,” she added, to herself. 

But a few days after, what Caristine 
had meant by the valentine really did 
happen! sometimes things that seem too 
good to be true do come to pass in this 
world. Miss Pigeon mounted the high 
buggy in which she drove herself and 
went down to Pequanket ; when she came 
back Mr. Pigeon was with her! Tommy 
discovered it first as they drove into the 
yard and raised a shout. All the young 
Bells rushed pell-mell into the apple tree 
and dropped from its branches into Miss 
Pigeon’s orchard—even Peggy who was 
sixteen—shouting and laughing and cry- 
ing all together. They quite forgot Miss 
Pig2on until her harsh voice broke into 
the whirlwind of greetings; with all its 
harshness there was a queer little quaver 
in it! 

‘*He’s come back and he’s going to 
stay,” she said. ‘It is he that belongs 
here and not I. If you're born with a 
cross-grained disposition you’ve got to 
getover it when you’re young or you'll 
have to have more’n a ten-foot fence be- 
tween you and other people! I'm going 
back to nursing people in a hozpital—yes, 
I can, tho you woulda’s think it; and they 
like me! There’s a doctor I know who 
has invented a new contrivance for—for 
making backs straight ””—her voice really 
broke now, but she recovered herself in- 
stantly; ‘‘they’re easier to straightkn 
than crooked dispositions! I’m going to 
send one here, and [ want her to try it.” 
She nodded toward Christine, and then she 
turned away suddenly. Little Rufus ran 
afver her—prudently keeping his hand on 
the bean-slinger in his pocket. (They 
had discovered at an early stage of the 
acquaintance that if Miss Pigeon hada 
weakness it was a terror of the bean- 
slingers.) ‘‘Are you really just the 
same? Dida’t a good fairy turn you iato 
somathing else?’ he demanded, breath- 
lessly. 

Miss Pigeon turned and looked down 
upon him, her strong features working. 

** Yes, she did !” she answered, gruffly. 

“Did she tap you with her wand?’ 
pursued little Rufus eagerly, delighted 
with this confirmation of beliefs that 
were scorned in his home circle. 

“She dida’t tap mo with a wand,” said 
Miss Pigeon ; “she seat me a valentine !” 

ARLINGTON HsignTs, Mass. 





AN EGYPTIAN EPISODE. 
BY JOSEPHEN GILMORE IRELAND. 


IN two ways, I think, the Santa Maria 
sewing circle was unique. First, in its 
cosmopolitanism, tho there may be other 
societies. in California which might vie 
with it in this particular. But glance at 
the group assembled in Mre. L2e’s parlor 
this pleasant afternoon. Beside stately 
Mrs, Hathaway, who shows her E1gl'sh 
training in every word and action, sits 
timid, dark eyed Mrs. Krisenjins whose 
childhood home was in Armenia. Dear, 
fussy Mrs. McKay confides in broad 
Scotch some of her culinary difficulties 
to practical Mrs. Howe, who is our model 
American housewife, From Canada, 
from many Eastern States they have come, 
and even far-away Sveden, Denmark 
and Germany are represented bere. 

These ladies have been led by many 
different paths to this lovely California 
valley, and most of them are happy in 
the new land, tho old friends and old 
scenes are by no meansforgotten. In the 
little congregation of Santa Maria, they 
have each found a church home, and 
Christ’s creed as taught here is broad 
enough to accommodate the various 
forms of belief and practice in which they 
have been reared, and Carist’s work 
among the poor and needy, one in which 
they can all join in harmony, 
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The second ‘unique feature of this sew- 
ing circle is an article in its Constitution 
which reads as follows : 

“At our regular meetings we will talk 
about things, not about people.” 

Now, it is well known that sewing socic- 
ties have long been the recognized chan- 
nel for information about the affairs of 
our neighbors, and the discussion of our 
neighbors’ faults is supposed by some to 
be the chief object of the meetings. 

But the good women of Santa Maria 
have for a number of years held their 
monthly meetings under this rule, and 
there has never yet been any lack of sub- 
jects for conversation. 

Of course this rule did not preclude the 
relation of personal experiences, and many 
wonderful stories were told by the mem- 
bers some of whom had seen so much, 
Tales of the old homes beyond the sea, in- 
cidents that took place ‘‘ during our resi- 
dence in India,” thrilling episodes of life 
on shipboard—something fresh was always 
ready. 

The special subject assigned for to-day 
was Egypt, and several ladies had read or 
epoken of the country, the Government 
and the people, when Mrs. Carlson said, 
witb a little laugh and an air of hesita- 
tion : 

**I vinks I will tell to you one expe- 
rience of my own. When I was in Egypt 
(glances of surprise and interest were ex- 
changed among the ladies] to me it hap- 
pened. We were in Cairo, my husband 
and I, and being rested we went out to 
see Vings. 

‘* Many strange tings we saw on the 
streets, in the mosques, everywhere. 
When the Sabbath came I was very tired, 
but we say we must go to church at the 
American mission ; for so we had prom- 
ised our good friend, Mre. Brown, whose 
cousin was a teacher in the mission school. 
We knew the names of some of the mis- 
sionaries, and when we got to the chapel 
and found them so kind to us we felt very 
much indeed at home. The room where 
the meeting was held was large, and the 
men sat on one side and the women, with 
their veils, on the other. 

**One of the teachers said she supposed 
I was most interested in the women and 
1 had better sit with them, altho I could 
sit with August if I wished. So I sat in 
a@ corner, on a low stool, and wished I 
could see the faces of the women and 
girls who sat on the floor around me. 
The service was soon opened, and I was 
so pleased when they began singing a 
familiar tune. The sermon was in Arabic 
and I could not understand dat: but a 
stranger who was there spoke in English. 
There was a man near me who interpreted 
these remarks for the women. He spoke 
so low and so fast that I was sure the 
poor t’ings could not hear him, and I feel 
he is ashamed because he must talk to 
them. 

** After the sermon the missionary say 
he wish to make a statement. He say dat 
by the kindness of Mr. August Carlson 
they would now bz2 able to purchase some- 
ting of which the mission had long been 
in great need, and dat was a family cow. 
I was so surprised ; for I did not under- 
stand how August knew a cow was 
needed, and I thought if he meant to give 
them one he migbt have told me. But 
the missionary went on : ‘ Dis money, so 
brought to us, is the bequest of Miss Anna 
Jenkins, of Platte City, Nebraska, who 
desired that it might be used in dis way.’ 
Den I was astonished surely. I remem- 
bered, of course, all about Anna Jen- 
kins’s death, for they were our near 
neighbors in Nebraska; but I had never 
heard a word of dis. How I did wish the 
service would be ended that I might ask 
August what it all meant. Soon the 
meeting did close ; but as we were going 
from the different doorways I lost sight 
of Angust, neither could I see any of the 
ladies of the mission. Around me were 
natives of every class, and I was much 
frightened as I saw them gazing at me 
alone in the street. Some came quite 
close, and the younger ones began to say 
* Backsheesh, backsheesh,’ which I knew 
meant ‘Give me money.’ I tried to go 
back into the mission again; but the 
great door in the wall was closed, and I 
could find no other entrance, Just then 





a little girl with a veil over her eyes came 
and said: ‘Come—I take you,’ I sup- 
posed she was one of the pupils, and I fol- 
lowed her, thinking she was taking me 
back te the chapel. But we went down 
the street into a part of the city where 
there were very many houses. 

**Queer people all around me, August 
lost and my mind in a whirl with the cow 
and dat Anna Jenkins, I was almost near- 
ly crazy. By and by we came toa door 
and the girl knocked. A young woman 
came, but when she saw me she said: 
‘ Christian dog ! and spat upon the ground 
and shut the door in our faces. Tne girl 
then went to another door which was 
straight at once opened, and we went into 
large. dimly-lighted room. 

**No one was there, but I could hear 
low voices in a porch or court where, also, 
I could hear the tinkling of a fountain. 
Presently a woman, very richly dressed, 
came in, and, if you will believe me, she 
looked like nobody so much as like Ann 
Fleharty, the washerwoman dat‘you all 
know. 

‘** She spoke to me in English and asked 
me what [ wanted. I told her how I got 
lost, but I said nov ing about de cow; but I 
say: ‘If you will send some one to show 
me the way to the mission building, I will 
pay well for the trouble,’ When I said 
dat, I saw her eyes shine ; but she say: ‘ In 
a little time, when Fatima comes, she shall 
take you.’ 

‘* Then she made me sit down and she 
took off my low shoes, and said I would 
be more comfortable if my feet were 
bathed, and she clupped her hands, and a 
black servant came with water and tow- 
els. Jt seemed as if I was obliged to do 
everything she said, and she took off my 
stockings, and the servant poured water 
on my feet, and it was quite nice ; but oh, 
how I wished for Fatima to come, who- 
ever she might be. S on there came in 
two young girls with musical instruments, 
and they began to sing very softly, sway- 
ing their bodies as they sang. The music 
was so sweet and their movements were 
80 graceful dat I could not help watching 
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them, when I suddenly thought, ‘ They 
are trying to charm me; they mean torob 
me!’ for I had read dat such vings did 
sometimes happen. So I started up, and 
holding my small purse open, I said :‘ Oh, 
lady, let me go to August, quick! I have 
only the little money; take it, but let me 
go!’ Then I tried to get my shoes and 
stockings. The stockings were gore, but 
I slipped on the shoes and ran to the docr, 
and, as it was not fastened, I was soon iz 
the street. 

‘‘ Free I was, but I did not know which 
way to go, and oh, how hot the street was, 
and how ashamed I was of my almost 
bare feet. But I was sure to get away 
from dat place, and I went down the 
street. I hoped to see an American or an 
Englishman ; but no, Toere were people 
of every nation under the sky, but these 
and my own dear countrymen. I asked 
several donkey boys to tell me the way to 
the mission, and they only cried ‘ Back- 
sheesh!’ I thought I would go into a 
kind of a store where a white-bearded old 
man sat at the door. He was blind, I soon 
found, and within were men who were 
smoking opium, I hurried on and felt that 
I should die if help to me did not come. 

‘* By and by I saw a building that look- 

_ ed like a bank, and I went to the man who 
stood near the door, and I say: ‘Sir, lam 
von American lady ’—he looked at me, so 
straight, den I know he vinks tu himself, 
‘Vy, she is a Swede woman’; so I say 
quickly, ‘I am a Swede woman, once, 
but now I am an American lady’; and 
when I say American again, he points dat 
way, and dat way I go. 

**Soon I came to a large square with 
great buildings on every side. People 
were sitting under the porches or walking 
very slowly through the grounds. It was 
so lovely dat, tho I was so frightened, I 
stopped to look upon the scene. 

** As I looked I saw away across the 
park two swiftly-moving figures, really 
two persons who seemed to be ina hurry. 
Only a glance, den I knew it was August 
and the missionary, and they were look - 
ing for me. 
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should be the fullest ex- 
of the grave danger now 
menacing the public 

in the numer- 
ous alum 
baking 
powders 


market. 


That alum in food is unwholesome is a fact as 
well established as that arsenic is a poison. 


Eminent scientists, by 


: Physicians everywhere 


experiments upon both 


human beings and animals, have demonstrated it. 


Health Boards 


aver it. 


and legislatures have passed laws restraining the 


sale of alum powders, and making the use of alum 


in food a misdemeanor. 


Nevertheless alum bak- 


ing powders represented as pure cream of tartar 
powders are for sale in almost every grocery. 


: Avoid every new baking powder until you 


have had it analyzed 


and proved it free from 


alum. Baking powders sold, either whole- 

: sale or retail, at a lower price than the Royal, 
: are almost invariably made from alum, and 
: should be avoided under all circumstances. 


Safety lies in the use of the Royat Baxine 


Powper. It is not only free from alum and am- ; 


monia, but its combination of chemically pure 


‘ cream of tartar and bi-carbonate of soda is act- | 
ually an anti-dyspeptic, promoting digestion and : 
adding to the wholesomeness of the food. - 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER C 


106 WALL 8T., NEW-VYORK. 
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‘* It was not five minutes till I was safe 
with August, and we went to a hotel near 
by, and I was just going to ask him about 
dat cow, when I—awoke !” 

**Awoke! oh, Mrs. Carlson!” 
peals of Jaughter filled the room. 

“I thought some things were very 
queer,” said one ; ‘‘ Yet I never doubted a 
word,” said another ; ** and so it was all a 
dream !” 

** Yes, yes,” said Mrs. Carlson, I dream- 
ed dat, every bit. I was never in Egypt. 
I was never any place besides in my own 
country and Nebraska and here.” 

‘It strikes me,” said the president, 
** that Mrs. Carlson must have been great- 
ly interested in our subject, and has been 
reading it up, or she would not have had 
such a dream.” é 

‘** Yes,” said Mrs. Carlson, ‘‘I read in 
the ‘Foreign Mission Report’ of the 
work in Egypt, of the Girls’ schools and 
Boys’ schools and the Harem work, and 
all the rest, and it was so nice dat I wished 
I could see them all, and perhaps I did see 
a little in my dream.” 

** Well,” exclaimed the youngest mem- 
ber, ‘‘I have not seen any statement in 
the ‘Report’ or the Church papers that 
our mission was in need of a family cow !’’ 

BastOn, Ca. 


Then 
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MY LADDIE. 


BY HARRIETT ¥. BLODGETT. 











Ou! have you seen my laddie ? 
You’li know him by his eyes, 

As clear and true, as bright and blue 
As bits of summer skies ; 


And by his head so bonny, 
You'll think from every hair 
A web was spun to catch the sun 

And keep it shining there. 


His lips are curving like a bow, 

His teeth gleam white between, 
Like roses red in a garden bed 

His smooth young cheeks are seen. 


Oh ! if you see my laddie 
Just whisper in his ear, 

That, day and night, all my delight 
Is thinking of my dear— 


Is thinking of my dearie, 
And long as suns may shine, 
Or rivers flow, or winds do blow 
He is my Valentine. 
Opgssa, N. Y. 
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DICK’S “ VALENTINES.” 
BY JUDITH SPENCER. 


THE country road was lonely and long 
and narrow, and the snow lay piled up in 
huge drifts all along one side. 

Just as D.ck Hartley was thinking that 
the distance between the schoolhouse and 
his home seemed longer than ever this 
wintry afcernoon, he heard a mad jingle 
of sleigh bells behind him and, turning 
quickly, he saw a runaway come dashing 
into sight. 

Dick saw that one broken rein was 
dangling from the horse’s head, and he 
thought with a shudder of the dangerous 
turn in the road, just a little way beyond. 
Then, as the horse came dashing onward, 
he sprang forward, caught hold of the 
bridle, and hung on to it with all his 
strength, shouting, ‘‘ Whoa! whoa /” 

The horse, thus suddenly checked, 
reared and plunged violently, and slipping 
on the frozen snow, the next instant he 
was down, with the sleigh overturned 
behind him. And then Dick scrambled 
quickly up and sat down on his head, to 
keep him quiet, 

‘** Well done, my lad!” cried the man 
who had been spilled out into the snow- 
drift, when he found that no damage had 
been done. 

Together they got the horse on his legs 
again—quite subdued now in the surprise 
of his downfall. Then they righted the 
sleigh and mended the broken rein. 

When the man had settled himself in 
the sleigh again he good-naturedly bade 
the boy ‘‘ jumpin.” And Diek needed no 
second bidding. 

The stranger soon learned that his 
young companion was Dick Hartley, the 
eldest of four children, whose father had 
been but two months dead. They lived in 
a little house just beyond the village 
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across the bridge ; and Dick was studying 
hard and trying to grow strong and manly, 
so that he could soon go to work and help 
his mother and look out for ‘‘ the yeung- 
aters.” 

. The stranger eyed him keenly. ‘‘Sup- 
pose,” he said, *‘ that instead of succeed- 
ing in your attempt to stop ny horse just 
now, you had been thrown down and 
badly hurt. It might have happened, you 
know ; and what would you have done 
and your mother have said then #”’ 

Dick was very serious for a moment. 
Then he looked up and said, frankly: ‘<I 
never thought of that, tho, as you say, it 
might have happened. But you see, sir, 
my father always told me not to think too 
much of what might happen to myself, 
but if I saw another fellow in any trouble 
to go right ahead and try to help him 
out. He always did that way, and I know 
that tho Mother would feel awfully bad if 
anything should happen to me, I guess 
she’d rather I’d get hurt trying to help 
somebody than have me stand aside, like 
a coward, just to save my skin. And be- 
sides, Mother always says that the Lord 
watches over and helps those who try to 
help others as well as to help themselves.” 

** Your father and mother have taught 
.you well, my lad!” said the stranger. 
**Stick to their teachings always, and 
you'll make a good, brave man. But 
come now, another conundrum! If I 
should give you a quarter—not to take 
home to your mother, you understand— 
but to spend ‘ right off,’ what would you 
buy with it ?” 

Dick’s eyes gleamed as he thought of 
the dozen different things he wanted, oh, 
so much! It was hard to decide at the 
moment which one he really wanted most, 
‘*T hardly know, sir,” he said, slowly. 

Then suddenly he thought of the three 
little wistful faces he had seen pressed 
against the windowpane as he started for 

school that morning, and he laughed with 
pleasure at the idea which came to him. 
** Something for the youngsters,” he cried; 
** of course would! Poor little kids—it’s 
Valentine’s Day, and they haven’t had a 
single one !” 

‘Well, here it is,” said the stranger, 
smiling kindly. 

*- Thank you, sir !—and thank you for 
the ride!” cried Dick. They were now 
just entering the village street. ‘I guess 
I'll get down here. And—l’m awfully 
glad I met you, sir! Good-by !” 

Oh, but Dick found it hard to decide 
upon his valentines, tho the assortment at 
the village store wassmall. He had made 
up his mind tha: his mother must have 
one, too; and just as he was trying to 
pick out the prettiest of them all for her 
he remembered how many things she 
really was in need of, and that altho St. 
Valentine’s Day had not been observed, 
“the youngsters” had had no Christmas 
celebration, either. 

** Pll get them presents instead!” said 
Dick. And then the difficult work of 
selection began all over again. 

It took so long that when Dick left the 
store he found that the twilight was 
closing in. He hastened on, and over the 
bridge to the little white house where 
the lamps were already lighted, earlier 
than was usual, he thought, as he saw 
their gleam. 

They were all in the dining room when 
he entered, and the children seemed to be 
talking all at once. 

‘* Helio!” Dick shouted, gayly, ‘‘ Mother, 
Polly, Tom, Bobby—guess what I’ve got 
for you!” 

‘* Hello!” echoed flaxen-haired Bobby, 
** dess wot I’ve dot for oo!” 

Dick paused on the threshold in amaze- 
ment. 

His mother was smiling for the first 
time in many weeks. And by her side 
sat the stranger whose acquaintance 
Dick had made in the snowdrift! And 
Tom was hanging over his shoulder, 
while Polly and Bobby were.'perched in 
the friendliest fashion, one on either 
knee. 

“It’s Uncle Rob !”- they all cried out 
together. And through the merry chorus 

- of their voices came the uncle’s hearty 
greeting. 

**Wot oo dot?” queried little Bob at 
last, his bright eyes fascinated by the 





odd-shaped package in his brother’s 

* Valentines!” laughed Dick, with a 
quick gjance at his uncle, ‘‘ Queer enough 
Ones, to be sure; but I guess you'll like 
them all the same !” 

First there was a pancake-turn r for 
his mother ; for her old one was broken 
past repair; and then two tiny dolls to 
rejoice the heart of Polly, witha beautiful 
big china “alley” for Bobby, and a good 
peg top for Tom. 

They were all delighted, of course ; and 
Uncle Robert seemed amazed thas any 
quarter could have been made to go so 
far. 

And while the mother, between smiles 
and tears, was preparing to use her boy’s 
thoughtful ‘‘ Valentine” at supper time, 
and ‘‘ the youngsters ” were gloating over 
their new toys, Uncle Rob was renewing 
his acquaintance with his manly young 
nephew, and was telling him how he had 
come back from the far West where he 
had been so long, to take care of them 
all, and to make them happy and com- 
fortable. 

New York Ciry. 


SCHILDA, THE CITY WHERE 
FOOLS TOOK THEIR ORIGIN. 


BY ADOLPHINE HINGST. 











I¥ you were to ask me where this city 
is situated I should not be able to answer 
your question. You will not find it on 
auy map or in any geography. Long ago 
it disappeared from the surface of the 
globe, and there remains no vestige, no 
stone, no ruin of this once famous city. 
That it was situated somewhere in Ger- 
many is certain. Its citizens who claimed 
to be the real descendants from one of the 
wise men of Greece—and, you know, 
there were seven Wise Sages—were in 
their palmy days so famous for their wis- 
dom, that kings and princes all over the 
world would send for them to ask their 
advice. 

The men of Schilda always most anxious 
to help others, neglected the duties they 
owed to their own families and city, and 
in consequence the greatest confusion 
reigned there. Finally their wives deter- 
mined not to endure this state of things 
any longer, insisted that their husbands 
remain at home and mind their own busi- 
ness. Staying at home gave them no 
outlet for their wisdom, and they there- 
fore resolved to give up all wisdom, com- 
mit only follies and take to simpler ways 
of reasoning. Of their follies I will men- 
tion only a few. They eventually led to 
their ruin and downfall. ° 


I. 
THE CITIZENS OF SCHILDA BUILD A CITY- 
HALL, 

The Schildaer knew that to build a 
house they needed timber, stone and mor- 
tar. For timber they went into the forest 
lying on the top of the mountain. After 
cutting dowo many fine trees and divest- 
ing them of their branches, they, with 
great pains and difficulties, dragged them 
down into the valley. Having carried 
down: all but the last, this one slipped 
from their hands and slid down the de- 
scent until it reached the other trunks, 
where it stopped. All men admired this 
clever log. ‘* What fools are we,” they 
exclaimed, “‘ to drag down these logs in 
the sweat of our brows, and it never 
struck our minds that they can do it bet- 
ter than we!” ‘* Let us carry them up 
again,” suggested another, ‘‘and watch 
how they glide down by themselves.” The 
citizens were delighted with this proposi- 
tion, and they made haste to follow this 
advice. 

With the greatest assiduity the Schil- 
daer worked at their City-hall for many 
aweek. At last the work was accom- 
plished, and the building presented a mag- 
nificent appearance. It was necessary 
now to celebrate its completion. Early 
in the morning the citizens, dressed in 
their Sunday clothes, repaired to the City- 
hall. Suddenly they became aware that 
they had forgotten the windows. It was 
piteh dark in the grand building, and, in 


consequence, there was knocking and ~ 


bumping of heads. In this emergency 
one of their famous wise .men suggested : 
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** Let us take large bags, fill them with 
sunlight and carry them into the house, 
to lighten it.” All ran for bags, filled 
them with sunlight and carried them into 
the house. Alas, the City-hall was as 
dark as before ! 

HOW THE SCHILDAER MADE A MILLSTONE, 

AND HOW THE TAILOR RAN AWAY WITHIT. 


The Schildaer built a mill, and from the 
quarries in the mountain they made a 
millstone. As they had before rolled the 
trunks from the mountain, they now de- 
cided to do the same with the millstone. 
But how prevent the stone falling into 
the lake? The Schildaer knew how to 
manage it. They bound the tailor to the 
stone, that he might show it the right 
way. But both tailor and stone fell into 
the lake and were never seen any more, 


II. 


THE SCHILDAER DRAG UP AN OX TO A WALL, 
TO EAT THE GRASS GROWING THERE. 

A fine growth of grass had sprnng up 
on the wall of a decayed building. The 
ox of the mayor was privileged to feed 
upon it. The difficulty was to lift 
him upon the wall. They bound ropes 
round the animal and dragged him up. 
In his agony the ox put out his tongue, 
and the Schildaer cried in delight: ‘‘ See, 
how he begins already to eat the grass !” 
And they dragged and dragged, till the 
ox in his agony breathed his last. 


IV. 
HOW THE SCHILDAER LOST THEIR BELL IN 
THE LAKE. 

- Once there was a war among their 
neighbors. The Schildaer feared that the 
enemy might invade their city and ran- 
sack it. More than anything else they 
valued their grand, beautiful bell, hang- 
ing in the tower of their City-hall. To 
conceal it from the enemy they decided 
to lower the bell into the lake and leave it 
there till the enemy was out of sight. 
Manning a boat they put the bell into it 
and sailed out with it intothe lake. Just 
as they were going to throw the bell into 
the water, one of them said: ‘‘ How will 
we find it, when the waris over?” With- 
out further remark the mayor of the town 
took his knife out of his pocket and made 
-a notch in the boat at the exact spot where 
they let down the bell. 

After the war was over they set out 
once mere in great glee to find the bell 
and restore it to the City-hall. Vain was 
was this search, and thus it came about 
that their City-hall was deprived of its 
greatest ornament. 

Vv. 

HOW A CITIZEN OF SCHILDA BROUGHT HIS 
SON TO SCHOOL, AND WHAT HAPPENED ON 
THIS OCCASION. 

Youth has to be trained like a young 
tree. This well-known fact was acknowl- 
edged by all the citizens of Schilda. One 
of them thought it time to send his boy to 
school, so one morning he took him by the 
hand and led him to the schoolmaster. 
The teacher asked : 

** How old is he?” 

‘* He is only thirty years old !” 

‘What! He is so old and does not 
know anything?” | 

‘I pray you, what can he learn in 
thirty years? I am now fifty-five years 
and do not know anything.” 

At this moment the door of the school- 
room was opened, and the father saw how 
one teacher gave a boy a whipping. ‘I 
do not want my boy to become such a 
great scholar; when he learns to do as 
well as that, it will be quite sufficient.” 

** We will do our best,” said the school- 
master. 

** Very well,” said the father; ‘‘ but you 
must hurry; I will pay you generously. I 
will go to the farrier to have my horse 
shod, then I will come back, give you the 
money and take my son home with me.” 

‘* You had better take him away now,” 
said the schoolmaster. ‘In so short 4 
time I cannot teach him anything.” 

So the father took his son again by the 
hand and brought him home to his mother. 


VI. 
HOW THE SCHILDAER BOUGHT A MOUSE-DOG 
AND HOW THIS TRANSACTION BECAME 
THE CAUSE OF THEIR RUIN. 
The citizens of Schilda had no cats; 
but so many mice that: nothing was safé 
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from them, They destroyed everything 


that came in their way. : 

A traveler one day came to their city 
witha cat under hisarm., As he entered 
the inn the landlord asked him : ‘* What 
sort of an animal is that ?” 

‘‘ That is a dog that eats mice,” answer- 
ed the traveler. 

The mice in Schilda were so tame and 
and so bold that they ran about 
wherever they pleased. Then thetraveler, 
wishing to show the accomplishments of 
his cat, released the animal, which, in the 
presence of the landlord, made short work 
of the micein the inn, As soon as the 
Schildaer heard of this wonderful event, 
they came and begged the traveler to sell 
them his mouse-dog. 

‘‘ We will pay you a big price, if you 
will only let us have it.” 

‘I would prefer to keep the mouse-dog 
for myself,” answered the sly rascal ; 
‘‘but since you are so anxious to have 
him, I will sell him to you for a hundred 
thaler.” 

The Schildaer were overjoyed that he 
did not ask more, and gladly gave him 
fifty thaler, promising to give him the 
other fifty the folloxing year, when he 
should come forthem. The traveler went 
away with the money, delighted to have 
received such a large sum for his cat. 

Now the Schildaer did not know on 
what the mouse-dog was to be fed, so they 
sent a messenger to follow the traveler to 
ask him. When he saw somebody com- 
ing after him, the traveler was afraid they 
had repented of their bargain and wanted 
the money back. So he ran with all his 
might, the Schildaer crying after him: 
‘‘ What does he eat? What does he eat?” 

The traveler answered: ‘‘He will eat 
what you give him.” 

The Schildaer understood: ‘‘He will 
eat cattle and people.” 

He hurried home to tell this startling 
news to his townspeople. They were 
frightened almost to death. 

‘* Alas ! when there are no more mice to 
eat, he will fall upon the cattle and then 
upon us. Let us burn him up in the cas- 
tle, where he is now. It is better we suf- 
fer a little damage than that all should 
lose their lives.” 

So they put fire to the castle, where the 
cat was sitting, and in order to save his 
life he jumped out of the window and es- 
caped tv another house, 

After the escape of the cat the castle 
was still burning ; the Schildaer were at 
aloss whattodo. They bought the next 
house, in which the cat was sitting, and 
set fire toit. Again the cat jumped on 
the roof of the next building; while 
resting there it used its paw, as cats have 
the habit of doing, to make their toilet. 
Now the Schildaer were certain that the 
cat was taking an oath to avenge itself 
upon them. One, bolder than the rest, 
tried to kill the cat with a long spear ; but 
the cat ran down the spear, putting the 
whole population to flight. Tne tire, thus 
left burning, soon consumed and de- 
stroyed the whole town, aud the Schil- 
daer, with their wives and children, were 
compelled to seek refuge in the forest. 

At a loss now what todo, and still afraid 
of the mouse-dog, they thought it wise to 
find other dwellings, where they might 
lite in peace, and where they would have 
nothing to fear from the mous3-dog. 

Thus it came about that they left their 
native city and setiled in other cities and 
countries ; but wherever their race multi- 
plied their foolishness increased in propor- 
tion. 

This is the reason why there are so many 


fools in the world ; they all are the de-- 


scendants of the citizens of Schilda. 

There are still several smali towns 
in Germany, the citizens of which are 
famed for their tricks. Stories of these 
have been collected and published at dif- 
ferent tames. An edition of them ap- 
peared as far back as 1579, under tue 
name: ‘*Das Lalenbuch  deutsches 
Schwanksbuch”—i. e., ** Tne Latenbook 
German Merry Tales.” 

New York City. 
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PEBBLES. 


REMAINS to beseen—at the morgue.— Yale 
Record, 








-...What is the cheapest feature of the 
face? The nostrils—two for a (s)cent. 


...»Modern legirlators will soon put out 
that Roentgen light if it really enables one 
to see through a man.—Detroit Free Press. 


---* IT hear that Jenkins had three sink- 
ing turns which terminated fatally.” “ Is 
that so?” ‘‘Yes;he was drowned.”—Yale 
Record, 


----He: “Oh yes, when I wasin London 
I was enthusiastically received in court 
circles.” She (simply): ‘‘ What was the 
charge against you ?”’—Catholic Register. 


----Mrs. S.: “ What is the name of your 
cat?” Mrs. W.: “Claude.” Mrs. S.: 


“Why do you call it Claude?” Mrs. W.: 
“Because it scratched me,.”—Harper’s 
Bound Table. 
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..-.-Mrs. Cawker: “It is said that the 
Falls at Niagara are wearing away rapidly.” 
Mr. Cawker : “I don’t wonder at that. A 
great many peeple take a hack at Niagara 
Falls.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


.. Josiah: “Gee whiz! That wasa merry 
fire last night.”” Maria: “ How so, Pa?” 
Josiah: “ The papers say the firemen played 
until morning, while the flames danced 
till after midnight.”—Jury. 


Mrs, Pilgrim: “ Now these boys air sis- 
ter’s.”” The Census taker: “No, you mean 
brothers.”” Mrs. Pilgrim: No, sir; I mean 
jes whatI say; they air my sister’s. She 
lives nex’ door in the red house.”—Ez- 
change. 


.---George: ‘‘You do not call on Miss 
Rosebud now ?” Jack: *“‘No; I got dis- 
gusted. She has such a coarse laugh!’ 
George: “I never noticed that.” Jack: 
*““You wouldif you’d been within hearing 
when I proposed to her.” — Pearson’s 
Weekly. 


..-«“' Josiar,”’ said Mrs. Corntossel, ‘‘ what 
is diplomacy, any way?” ‘‘ W-a-a-l,’”’ was 
the reply, “diplomacy, ez fur ez I’ve been 
able ter make head or tail of it, consists 
principally in lettin’ on thet ye never did 
want whut ye can’t have.’’—Cincinnati 
Commercial Gazette. 


..-- Teacher: ** What does the word celib- 
acy mean?” Class: ‘‘ The state or: condi- 
tion of being single.’’ Teacher: ‘‘ Correct. 
Now if you wanted to express the opposite 
of celibacy or singleness, what word would 
you use?” Bright pupil: “ Pleurisy.”’— 
Five Points House of Industry. 


....A good story is told of Isaac Newton. 
It seems that one day, feeling chilly, he 
ordered his servant to build a good roaring 
fire in the grate, and when his orders had 
been obeyed he drew his chair up and en- 
joyed the cheerful warmth. Ina short while 
he dropped into deep thought, and became 
unmindful of the heat of the fire until it 
grew so intense that he was compelled to 
notice it. He rang the bell violently for the 
servant, and when he came ordered him 
move the grate. The servant scratched his 
head in puzzled silence, and Newton, be- 
coming thoroughly exasperated with the 
heat and the servant’s disobedience, shout- 
ed, ‘‘ Will you move that grate?” The 
servant jamped this way and that in ter- 
ror, and fiaally coming to his senses, said: 
‘Would it not be better, sir, for you to move 
your chair ?’”? ‘‘ Well! well! well!’’ said 
Newton. *‘ Upon my word, I never thought 
of that !’—Harper’s Round Table. 


.+.e Tbe proceeds of my Sonnet ** Mystery ” 
Paid up my bills for sugar and for tea. 


My dozen lines on “ Faith, and Life and 
Soul,” 
Provided me with all my winter’s coal. 


The verse entitled “’Neath the Social 
Ban” 

Bailed out of jail our much-loved hired 
man. 


My famous quatrain on “ The World's Re- 
buffs” 

Squared her who frays my collars and my 
cuffs. 

A dozen couplets, juvenile, on Cats, 

Have kept my darling wife in glovesand 
hats. 


My prose-verse, Addisonian, on “* Chance.” 
Has bought my boy a pair of “ sailor 
pants.” 


My Epic fragment on the Aged Rocks 
I spent upon some needed woolen socks. 


And now the novelet I did last summer, 
If I can seli, I’ll squander on the plumb- 
er. —Harper’s Bizar. 


a 


ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to Tae LNDEPENDENT.] 











476.—TRANSPOSITION. 


SHE sang Love’s carol to a listening throng, 

In notes as soft as a brooklet’s flow ; 

And care-free as a child’s unstudied song 

Each note joy-freighted seemed to float 
along. 

Men heard the singer and as south winds 
blow 

Perfame of blossoms toward the land of 
snow, 

Her song breathed balm upon the cheek of 
care. 

Here is true measure, thought the shallow 
mind, 

Of peaceand innocence. Nonecan compare 

In wealth of these with her, our singer fair. 

They little one—the song done—they might 
find. 

A sad recluse who two the world behind, 


Alone,.unmasked, to bathe with burning 
tears 
The pain that followed through the passing 
years. CEPHAS. 
477.—REVERSALS. 

1. I was sponging some one from my dress 
when the baby began to cry for me, and 
when she eries she never two until she gets 
what she wants. 

2. Some of the other children were out by 
the pond sailing their toy one, and had 
carried off the two from my basket to fur- 
nish themselves with rigging. 

8. The two oldest boys were playing with 
a tame one, which they were driving about 
the park with a long two which they had 
got from the edge of the pond. 

4. My oldest daughter is named one, after 
a heroine in one of Tennyson’s “ Idylls of 
the King.” Sheis getting to be quite a large 
girl, too large to be made to two in the 
nursery any longer. 

5 She came in then, bringing me a large 
one from the garden, which she declared to 
be a sweet potato, but the gardener came 
up and began to two her opinion in a rude 
manner. 

6. So ill-tempered a man had never one 
with us before, and when he was intoxi- 
cated he was almost a two. 

7. A few days later, after a one with some 
of his low companions, he lay under an ap- 
ple tree unable to rise, and it seemed as if 
he would never be gotten up without the use 
of a two. 

8. But just then a one backed up to the 
two, and I told the driver to put him in and 
carry him off. 

9. The drunken man wakened partly at 
this and bezan to one at me, and call me a 
two, as he said I had engaged him for a 
month. 

10 I paid no attention while he one me, 
as I was only too glad of anything which 
would two us from the presence of such 
a wretch on the premises. 


DOROTHEA. 
478.—CHARADE. 


“Where are you two?’ when fields were 
white, 
I asked the gathering host; 
A voice replied, far up the hight, 
‘Come on! we’re goin’ to coast.”’ 
O glorious day! Let others sail 
Po coasts of fruits and flowers: 
Bohemia, in the ** Winter’s Tale,’’ 
Had no such coast as ours. 


Bnt now, tho sleds two free and fleet, 
On hillsides wrapped in one, 
Beside the fire I read ‘‘ Complete;” 
My coasting days are done. 
Nor do I crave tbat joy again, 
But rather feel to mock it ; 
“They go up like a stick, and then 
They come down like a rocket.”’ 
M. C. 8. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, FEs. 6TH. 
471.—Brook, book. (Liquid—R.) 
472,—Life, if. 
473.~—Earing, clearing, hearing, bearing, 

rearing, gearing, spearing, fearing, swear- 

ing, wearing, nearing, appearing, disap- 
pearing, smearing, tearing, endearing, over- 


bearing. 

474.—Imitation. 

475.— LAPRESTE 
ATLANTAL 
PLOWLAND 
RAWLINGS 
ENLIMNED 
STANNINE 
TANGENCE 


ELD S DEER 


(For “ Eld’s deer” see ‘‘ Thanyn ” in “‘ In- 
ternational Dictionary.”’) 
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Prevent 


Colds, pneumonia and the 

m in er. Those who are strong and vigor- 
ous have little to fear. These diseases attack the 
weak and debilitated. Build up by taking 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
> 
are the only pills totake 
Hood Ss Pills with Hood's rsaparilia. 


They are the favorite family cathartic, because their 
action is mild and yet efficient. All drucgist. 2cents. 


BEST ano 
PUREST 











THE ONLY ORICINAL 
ano GENUINE 





A penny - 
—or two 


all extra profit. 
That’s the merchant's reason 
whourges an inferior binding for 
a costly skirt. It's not (nothing 
ts) as good as cunt 


ott & 
anne | 
Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 
Look for S. H. & M. on the label 
and take no other. 


if your dealer will not supply you we 
will. 
Send for samples, showing labels and mate- 


rials, tothe S.H &M.Co., ) e 
York City te) O. Box 699, New 











P. That’s why the Ivory Comb is 
ure good for Baby. The soft hair 

and tender scalp should be 
touched only by a clean, delicate Baby Comb. 
We are the largest Ivory Comb cutters in the 
world. We make them with or without handles 
—in three grades of Ivory-called, ist, Pratt 
Read—2d, American—3d, Saybrock. We will 
send you a pure Ivory Comb ot small size, 
F together with a full description of our many vari- 

eties upon receipt of 8 cents in stamps. 
PRATT, READ & COMPANY, 











2 P.O. Bex1277. Deep River, Conn. 























Pearline by the company it has to keep, 


Milhions "8: Rearline 


It’s a slow process, 
usually—education, development, and 
growth. But it hasn’t been so with 
Pearline. 
been a wonder, from the start. All the 
more so when you consider the 
many poor imitations of it, which 

claim to make washing easy. 


Pearline’s success has 


These things tend to confuse 
people, of course. They’re 
forced on the public by 

peddlers, prizes, substi- 

tution, etc. No doubt 
they're often thought to 
be the same as Pearline. 

We protest. Don’t judge 
qn 


















































































































































, straights, $3.10@3 75: 
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The planter’s success 
seed. 
from planting Gregory’s Seeds. 
others because Home v 
greater care, from superior stock. 


BSAZeeeesees, 


most upon good 
The greatest measure of success comes 
Better than 
and selected with 


’ newer varieties worth growing, all the old sorts 
that have proven best—vegetable and flower. 
J. J. 1. GREGORY & SON, Marbichead, Mass. 
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Weeniy Market Leview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Thursday, Feb. 6th, 1896.] 
*& TEAS.—The auction sales yerterday went off 
fairly well, especially for Japan teas. Quotations 
place India teas at 15@60c.: Amoy, 9@13c ; For- 
mosa. 184%@20c.: Fuchau, 946@25c., and Japans, 
10231c. 

COFFEE.—Local speculation in coffee is 
light, and prices are barely steady. Mild grades 
arein fairdemand. Brazil coffee is quoted at 
13.al6i¥c ; Java, 21@3lc.: Mocha, 2344@25c.; Mar- 
acaibo, 16@2ic.; Laguayra, 16@21¢c. 

SUGAR.—The market for refined sugar is 
very quiet, with granulated at 4%c.; powdered, 
5léc.; cut loaf and crushed, 5!¢c., and cubes, 5c. 

COTTON.—Spot cotton has changed Jittle this 
week, but prices hold very firm at 84c. for 
middling uplands, and 8c. for middling Gulf. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
slow but firm at 5@7c. per , and dressed lambs 
dull at 64@8%c. Dressed hogs are quiet at 54% 
@6c. City dressed veals are slow at 8@12c., and 
country dressed at 7@1U%c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—Flonr is steaty, anda 
fair market has been had this week. Spring 





patents are quoted at $3.80@3.9% per bbl ; 


straights, $340@3,50; clears, $2.9°@3.15: winter 
clears, $3.15, and city 
atents. $4 3524.60. Rve flour is quiet at $2.60a 
.75; buckwheat dull at $i.20@1.25 per bag, and 
cornmea!] quiet at $2. <5. 


WOOL.—Thera2 bas been no material change 
in the wool situation. Domestic fleeces Nos. lL. 
2 and XXX are 22@28c.; XX, 19@20¢.; X, 16@ 
17c.: combing, 20@28c.; delaine, 18@2Ic.; lerri- 
tory. 7@14c.: California. 9@15c.; Texas, !0@ 18c.; 
Australian, 187 23c.; Fnelish wools, 24@26c., and 
Canada, 2@27c., combed and pulled, 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The market for wheat 
has continued to: move upward this week, with 
but few slight interrup ions, and the exports 
have been on a liberal scale. The rise has been 
more in the West than here, but sympatby final 
ly brought the l-cal market up higher, especially 
as exporters continued to order large lots. May 
wheat cleses at 734c.; No. 21ed cast, 82@82\6r., 
and No.1 hard, 774ec. Corn is moderately active 
and strong, both in sympathy with wheat and 
because of heavy expur's and a decrease in the 
arrivals May corn is 36%°.; No. 2 cash, d7c., 
and No. 2 white, 44c. Oats are quiet, but steady. 
The strength, however, is due largely to sympa- 
thy with corn and whea'. May oats are 25\c.; 
Ne. 2 cash, 254c.,and No.2 white, 2644c. Barley 
is quiet at 32 « 46c., arcording to grades, and rye 
easy at 480 45e. Buckwheat is quiet at 39%@ 
40\éc. for prime State. Hay is steady, but re- 
ceipts are larger again, avd the tone _1s quieter. 
Prime timothy bay is 95-.@$1 per 109D.; No. 310 
No. 1, 75@92%c. and clover mixed, 754@80c. Long 
rye straw is very firm anu bigh at 75«95c.; short 
rve and choice cut, 0@60c., and wheat straw, 
4c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter declined to 
an extremely low figure early this week, but the 
weak prices have stimulated buying so thai 
the market has Jately been quite active. and 
stock has cleaned up pretty well. The demand 
is largely for best grades, but buyers will not 
tolerate much ad vance from meg quotations, 
Extra creamery is quoted at i8c.: firsts, 16 117c.; 
thirds to scconds, 16@15¢.: State dairy, 12@17c.; 
imitation creamery, 114@l5c.: factory, 9 @l2c., 
and fresh rolls, 9@12c. The home demand for 
cheese continues good, and exporters have been 
large buyers. 20 that stocks have steatlily de- 
creased. Fancy large size full-cream cheese is 
quoted at 104e-s gond to choice, 9%e@llc.; 
common to prime, 744@9%c.; fancy small size, 
1034c.; good to choice, 94@1%%c.; common to 

rime, 734@94c.; summer made. 649c.; fancy 
ight skims, 7c.; fair to prime, 5@6c.; common to 
prime, 34@5c., and fuil skims, 2@3c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live ponies has 
b-en active and firmer this week; but receipts 
are larger at the close. Fow!s are 10@10%c.: 
chickens, 84@9c.: roosters, 6@64c.: turkeys. 10 
@llc.: ducks, 60.4¢90c. per pair, and geese, $1.12 
1.50. Dressed poultry are in light receipt, and 
market firm. Young hen turkeys are 144%@lic.; 
mixed hens and toms, 144c.; young toms, 14@ 
14%c.; Philadelphia capons. 13@19c.: Western. 
11@1l6c.: Philadelphia chickens. 12¢1l5c ; West- 
erp, 8@10c.; fowls, 8@10c.: old cocks, 64@7c.; 
near-by ducks, 15@1l7c.; Western, l0@15c., and 
geese, 7@9c. Ezgs are very plentiful, dull, low. 
and the market demoralized. Jersey and near- 
by fancy are 15@15c. per doz.; State and Penn- 
sylvania, 15c.: Western, 144@l5c.; Southern, 
l¢al4%c.; refrigerator, $1.50@33 per case, and 
limed, $2.50@3.50 per case. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are well-sustained 
in price, ana quotations are high. Fancy wime- 
saps are $3@4 per bb!.: Imperial York, $343 50: 
Ben Davis, $2.7503.25: Baldwins, $2 75@3; 
Greenings, $2.5(@2.75, and inferior, $1.75 2.25. 
Grapes are dull at 6@10c. per basket. Cranber- 
ries are in moderate demand at $6@10 per bbl. 
for Cape Cod. and #6@7 fur Jersey, and $1.754 
2.25 per crate. Florida oranges are $4@6 per 
box; grape fruit, $10@12, and Florida straw- 
berrie=, 25@60c. per qt. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
are plenty and dull; ontons weak and low, and 
other vegetabies unchangeo. Bermuda pota- 
toes are $4¢4.50 per bbl.; Maine Kose, $1.50@ 
1.75: Hebron, $1@1.10 per sack ; State and Jer- 
sey burbanks, 60@80c. per 100 %., and sweets, 
tee _ bol. White onions are $1 25@2 per 

b ow, $171.50; red, 75c.@31; Bermuda 


.25 per bbl.; eegplant, 7; spinach, $1.50@4; 
squash, 75c.@$1: Russia turnips, 60@70c., and 
tomatoes, $1@2.50 per carrier. 
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She has done more than any other 
one woman in America to relieve 














colds, and 

has often | Do you | savedlife. 
She has i gone into 
millions her? of homes 
the past 60 years; 
that is, her portrait has, for its on every 
bottle of Balsam sold. “Madame 
Porter’s?” It’s a household word! 


A safe and pleasant preparation, it is 
sold by «ll druggists with their approval 
as pharmacists, and costs but 2 and 50 
cents per bottle (two sizes). 


Proprietors: Hatt & Rucker, Wholesale 
Druggists, New York. 


The LAND DEPARTMENT of the NORTH- 
ERN PACIFIC RAILROAD isselling choice 
farming, fruit, and garaen lands in Minve- 
seta. North Datota, Montana, Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon at from $2.59 to $10 
per acre. ten years time. one-tenth cash, 
and the balance in equal aanual payments at 
6 per cent. interest. 

Write for maps and other information to 


Cc. W.MOTT, 
General Emigration Agent, N.P.R.R. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
W. H. PHIPPS, 


Land Commissioner. N.P.R.R. 
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Sarm and Garden. 


LThe Agricultural Editor will he glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable to 
po - our subscribers who feel specially inter- 
ested. 








THE SLAUGHTER OF THE PINES. 


BY W. S. HARWOOD. 





“WE don’t Jeave anything we can take 
away; our orders, sir, is to strip things 
clean.” 

It was a burly timberman who was 
speaking to me away up in the heart of one 
of the greatest pine forests yet left free 
from the ravages of the saw and ax. I had 
been askiog him what provision was being 
made for the future here in this vast Min- 
nesota forest, what was going to be done 
ten years from now if the enormous output 
of logs continued. 

**Wa’al,” he said, with a fine woodsman’s 
accent, ‘‘ there won’t be any need of any- 
thin’ bein’ done when ten years has slipped 
by ; there won't be anythin’ left to do with. 
The way these here logs is agoin’ now there 
won’t be a piece o’ timber worth cuttin’ in 
this here whole State ten years from now.” 

Indeed, the homely werds of the woods- 
man seemed weighted with truth. I[ spent 
some time recently in these same pine for- 
ests. I looked in vain for indications of 
timber conservation. I did not see any 
undersized, thrifty, at present uomercbant- 
able trees isolated for preservation. There 
were no sharpeyed men at work whose 
business it was to see that the logging com- 
panies were not defrauded by the contract- 
orsin cutting down trees of small growth. 
On the other hand, I met a keen, bright, in- 





telligent man, paid a good salary, I doubt 
not. whose sole business was that of a “ log- 
looker.” 

And what is a log-looker? He is a detect- 
ive: would tbat his duty was to arrest 
those who devastate the forests, tocompel 
the cutters of trees to leave for other days 
the undersized pines, to aid in the enforce- 
ment of a law for the preservation of the 
forest domain. But his duties lie in the 
opposite direction. He is engaged by the 
logging company which owns, or which 
bes leased for cutting, this immense tract 
of Jand to see that no treeis Jeft standing. 
His duty is to see that the contractors who 
bave taken the contracts to denude the for- 
est shall strip it to the earth. I talked 
with such a man in the woods, Hepointed 
out the fact—to him a fact—that it was 
useless to try and save the small timber, 
for the reason that in cutting down the 
larger trees an immense quantity of 
brancbes was left upon the ground, soon to 
dry out and be ready for the flames. Then, 
when the forest fires swept alone, these 
piles of branches afforded fine fuel for the 
flames and it would beiwpossible to keep 
the smaller trees from destruction. So it 
was best to cut them down, use all that 
could be used for the mill=, select others 
for telegraph poles, if such growths there 
were, cut up the more desirable parts left 
into railroad ties, and end the whole 
slaughter by cutting the tiny trees up into 
firewood. 

And I saw many evidences that pre- 
cisely this is being done. These great for- 
ests, where an ax has never before entered, 
are being slaughtered in the name of com- 
merce. If the men who furnish the dressed- 
beef supplies for the uation should decide 
to kill, in the next ten years, all Americau 
cattle, of all ages, they would not be doing 
a more illogical thing than is being done in 
these forests. It would seem as tho it were 
the part of ordinary common seuase on the 
part of owners of these vast tracts of lands 
to insist that the future be provided for, to 
engage log-lookers not to see that the for- 
ests are slaughtered but to see that they 
are preserved, to keep back the sawand the 
ax from the trees that, ina comparatively 
short period of time, would be ready for 
commerce. 

The plea that forest fires menace the pine 
left standing is not well made. Provi-ion 
for the prevention of these forest fires may 
be made: indeed, the Legislature of the 
State of Miunesota after the terrible 
eestruction of life and property in the 
Hinckley fires enacted a stringent law, now 
being enforced, looking to the prevention of 
forest fires. A forest fire warden, a man of 
large execntive abilities, Gen. C. C. 
Andrews, a gentleman who bas given much 
attention to forestry both in bis own coun- 
try and when representing tbe United 
States as her Minister to Sweden, has the 
direction of the work of fire suppression, or 
rather, fire prevention. Township wardens 
are appointed all over the forest regions 
and in those contignous districts where, in 
low and swampy land, the fires are apt to 
start in the dry autumn days, whose busi- 
ness it is to overlook their regions, watch 
for the first approach of fires, keep placards 
of instruction posted: and, in caseof an out- 
break of fire, they are empowered by the 
law to compel all able-bodied men over 
eighteen years of age in their township, if 
necessary, to assist in the putting out of 
fires. 

Severe penalties are provided for those 
who carelessly or maliciously start fires in 
the woods. Placards containing these pro- 
visions, printed on cloth so that they will 
withstand the weather, are posted all over 
the region where fires are liable tostart and 
along the lines of railroads running near to 
the woods, The great aim of the law is 
prevention. It is believed, judging from 
the working of the law so far, that a very 
large amount of the destruction by firemay 
be thus prevented. 

One word more—as to the logging rail- 
road: As if the more completely to undo 
these noble forests, and to hasten the time 
when there shall be notbing but a barren, 
treeless, farmless, worthless tract of terri- 
tory, where they should stand for all the 
centuries to come vast, self perpetuating 
forests, the logging railroad has entered 
the field to lend its swift, destructive aid. 
A logging railroad is of inestimable value 
to the logging companies, and, in itself, a 
most desirable adjunct to commerce; but 
it provides such a tremendous temptation 
to slaughter that it becomes a formidable 
foe to the forest. 

By the introduction of a logging road 
intoa given tract of timber the denuding 
of the forest may proceed with marvelous 
speed. The timber along the main line of 
the road is first cut away and hauled by the 
railroad down to the landing place on some 
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large tributary of the Mississippi, or uron 


that river itself, and then, as some particu- 
larly heavily wooded region is reached, spur 
roads are built out in every direction and 
trains are run into the woods in such a 
manner as to speedily strip them of their 
lumber. Large forces of men are thus en- 
abled to work, for the logging trains may 
be run as often as there is any demand for 
them, and a vast section of territory may be 
cleared in a season, where, under the old 
sled haul methods, the work must progress 
much more slowly. 

While you may not but admire the spirit 
of enterprise which builds these roads into 
the wilderness and sends these great train- 
loads of logs on their swift journey to the 
waiting mills, you must at the same time 
deplore the tremendous iofluence they are 
bringing to bear to make barren and deso- 
late the home of these noble pines. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that national 
aid, and speedy at that, may be provided 
for the preservation of these forests. 

MINNEsPOlJ8, MINN. 





THE TULIP AND ITS STORY. 


BY LORA S. LA MANCE,. 








Now that the Feast of the Tulips, as it 
has been wittily termed, is almost here, it is 
interesting to trace the romantic history of 
this wonderful flower that, after more than 
three centuries of adoption by European 
and Occidental nations, yet remains essen- 
tially what nature first created it—a child 
of the Orient, boldly-simple in outline, in- 
tense in color, and gorgeously magnificent 
in its beauty. 

As we might expect, its birthplace was 
sunny Persia. The botanist of his age, the 
celebrated Dr. Gesner, came across it in his 
travels, aud brought it back with bim to 
Europe ia 1559. The old bluod-red tulip of 
our gardens (Tulipa Gesneriana), in ts spe- 
cific name still commemorates the name of 
its introducer, just as its generic name of 
Tulip commemorates its Persian origin, 
tulip being a foreign corruption of the 
Persian name of the flower, thoubelan, 
signifying turban, from the shape of the 
blooms. 

Considering the restricted intercourse of 
that day, the tulip was rapidly dissemi- 
nated over Europe. Under cultivation it 
soon sported into brilliant variatioas. Its 
surpassiog flakiugs, featherings and pencil- 
ings were so unlike any other flower that 
there was the greatest furore about it. 
This enthusiasm calmivated in the cele- 
brated “Tulip mania” of Holland in 1636 
and 1637, a happening unique in history ; so 
enraptured did the staid Hollanders become 
with them, and so great the demand for 
rare or highly-prized varieties, that capital- 
ists began to speculate in tulips as Wall 
Street magnates dv to-day in wheat and 
coro, not only buyiog up all in sight, but 
trading in futures. 

The infection spread until men of limited 
means mortgaged their homes to buy a few 
dozen of theze bulbs. Prices ran incredibly 
high. Ose hundred and twenty bulbs of 
one variety brought at auction a lump sum 
of $3,600, or $30 for each bulb. Varieties, 
of which only a balf-dozen or so bulbs were 
to be obtained, sold for a thousand dollars 
or more apiece ; but the climax was reacaed 
when a siogle bulb of a sort named Semper 
Augustus sold for 1.300 florins, the equiva- 
lent of more than $5,090 in United States 
money! It is a melancholy illustration of 
the munitions of time, that the common 
Persian tulip that Gesner obtained for the 
asking, is stillextant in our gardens ; while 
the offspring, that seventy seven years later 
brought the greatest price ever paid fora 
single plant or bulb, has absolutely dis- 
appeared from cultivation. 

Of course the reaction came; and the 
crash in prices ruined scores of men who 
had invested their all in tulips. In spite 
of all, the Hollanders retained their intense 
passion for the flower, and do until this 
day—a passion sbared by all the German 
people. There is sometbing singular ia the 
pational predilection for this flower in a 
people usually so phlegmatic There is 
something singular, also, in the curious 
fact that geotlemen, supposed to be less 
impressionable than women, are in every 
land more partial to tulips than ladies. 
Women admire their vivid beauty—who 
could help but do that ?—but men who 
scarce ever as much as glance at any other 
flower, will stand spell-bound ia the pres- 
ence of a bed of dazzling talips. 

Itis a man’s flower, out and out. It ap- 
peals to the masculine naturein the out- 
lines and expression of the bold, brave 
plant, that wastes no efforts in fripperies 
of foliage, usually contenting itself with 
two big leaves thrown carelessly out, their 
broad surfaces crumpled here and there as 
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tho Mother Nature hed intended ironing 
them out, but never had the time. The 
flower-stalk, short and Jow in the early 
sorts, tall and stiff in the Jate ones, is sub- 
stantial and strong as becomes a business. 
like stalk that knows it hasa blossom to 
hold up that fis as big asasmall teacup 
Nor does the plant have a feminine weak- 
ness for garoishment of clustered or gar- 
Janded bloom. It seems to sav, ** This one 
thing Ido, and do well.” All the energy 
of the bulbis put forth in the production 
* of one large, finely shaped flower, superbly 
colored, and more often than not, glorious- 
ly flashed, zoned or suffased with glowing 
colors that seem to have been taken from 
the rainbow. or from sunset clouds, 

Royal blood is privileged to royal pe- 
culiarities. The regal tuliv, not content 
with having helped to make history, or 
with having conquered masculine indiffer- 
ence, insists upon a unique seed propagation 
unlike that of ary other known flower. The 
shiny black seeds are of good size, and, in 
the bands of those who understand their 
culture, not particularly difficult of germi- 
nation. However, the tulip seedling is no 
plebeian plantlet, that feels it incumbent 
upon itself to push at once into the busy, 
flowering world, Quite the reverse, It takes 
a five or six years’ leisure growth before it 
deigus to send up its first flower. Here 
again it leaves the beaten track of flower 
usage. No matter from how brilliant a 
tulip the seed may have been saved, nor 
how goyly the parent flower may have 
been streaked or feathered, the bloom of 
the seedling is of a plain self color. Some- 
times the color is a rich crimson or vermil- 
ion; sometimes it isasoft pink or lovely 
ro-e ; but quite as often it is a muddy pur- 
ple or washed out lilac of small beauty. It 
is now a‘ Breeder” tulip, and year after 
year the seedling tulip.wears -the self-col- 
ored dress in which it first elected to ap- 
pear. This goes on for three, four or five, 
or even nine or t+n years; then the flower 
“breaks”? or becomes rectified. In other 
words it has passed through the prelim- 
inary flowering stage, aud is ready now, 
some ten or fifteen years from the sowing 
of the seed, to show what manner of flower 
it intends to be, 

Just when a breeder tulip will get ready 
for this physiological change, is something 
of which no man can prophesy, for there 
seems to be no fixed rule governing them. 
Experts claim that when the stage of 
“ breabiog” is at band that the tulip plant 
comes up less robust and assumes adwarfer 
growth ; whether this he true or not, it isa 
fact that when the change is at hand, he- 
fore the bnd so much as begins to show a 
sign of color, * the foliage shows a mottling 
and streaking with lighter green.” This is 
the time the patient cultivator has long 
looked forward to. It is the lottery of his 
hopes, bat a lottery in which there are vo 
blinks, forthe least desirable of his‘tulips 
will possess a fair beauty. It is a lottery 
in the sense that some great prize may be 
withia his grasp. 

Curious as it may seem, the breeder 
flower gives not the slightest indication of 
tbe color or marking of the mature tulip. 
The muddy, magenta-bued blossom may be 
transformed into the most brilliant blood- 
red, or the quiet mauve into a flaming 
flower. most gorgeously blazed.and flaked. 
This change is a radical one, affecting the 
smallest offset from the parent bulb. As 
tulips in favorable soil increase rapidly, 
through new bulbs forming, in the course 
of a few years longer. (some twenty or 
twenty-five years in all perhaps since the 
seed was sown), the grower is able to put 
the best of his seedlings on the market. We 
fear few Americans would have patience 
enough for the undertaking. 

Since Gesner’s day many other species 
of tulip from Southern Furope, Asia, 
Armenia, Turkestan and other parts of the 
world, have been discovered and bronght 
into cultivation, As tulips of all species 
are crossed by the professional tulip-zrow- 
ers with those of others, there has heen 
such acommingling of species in the seven 
hundred varieties of tulips that are said to 
Dow exist, that it is almost impossible to 
give the parentage of the tulips of to-day, 
Save that in the earlier and dwarfer tulips 
the b'ood of Sauveolens, a low-growing 
Mediterranean species, is supposed to pre- 
dominate, as does the blood of the Persian 
or Gesner tulip in the tall later sorts. 
These multitudinous varieties fall readily, 
however, into several distinct classes as re- 
gards hight and time of blooming. 

First ef all are the little Dac Von Thols, 
in such a hurry to see whit is going on 
arouod them, and whether the bluebirds 
have come yet or not, that they pop open 
their bright little flowers as soon as the bud 
Pushes through the ground. They cannot 
boast the gay splashings, or the large size 
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of the other tulips: but their extreme earli- 
ness makes them welcome, and the scarlet 
Duc Von Thol yields the palm of bril- 
lianey to none. A bed of them is like a 
blaze of fire, and deservedly they are favor- 
ites with all. 

Then come a troop of early single tu- 
lips. low-growiog, but with much larger 
flowers, and ob, so beautifully colored, or so 
exquisitely zoned and feathered! More of 
these are sold than all other classes put 
together. It is this class that men partica- 
larly admire. Keiser’s Kroon, golden yel- 
low with broad bands of velvety scarlet ; 
the big flowers cf Roi Pepin, with their 
blood-red cups striped and dashed with 
white; the gold without alloy of Yellow 
Prince; these, to say nothing of dozens of 
others in tints of rose, carmineand cardinal, 
vermilion, purple, cherry and pink, steep 
their very souls in delight. 

The double tulips follow, straggling 
along after. la spite of their longer stems 
and even larger flowers they are much less 
liked, They range from indifferently poor 
toa few superbly beautifal sorts. They are 
the man milliners among tulips. Nothing 
can surpass the best of their flowers. dressed 
up in voluminous petticoats, ruffles and 
frills; but too many of them smack of ap- 
prentice work, their robes scant of skirt, 
ill-fitting, and puckered at the seams. 

Then come the late tulips. Ah! to an 
enthusiast these are the best of all, the good 
wine that was saved to the end of the feast. 
Gesneriania tulips, tall and stately, with 
immense cups fhat seem cut out of coral- 
red wax, while deep down in the cup shows 
a burnished blue-black eye; Parrot tulips, 
those fops of the family, with no backbone 
to speak of, but the most astonish‘ng dis- 
play of curls and frizzes, with an expanse 
of bloom as wide as a sunflower, and quite 
as gorgeous ; and last, notleast, the Bizard 
and Bybloem tulip:, in shape, perfection, 
in color, ravisbing! White, cream, lilac 
and pivk, crimson, maroon, brown, purple 
and black, feathered and flamed as only this 
class of tulips can be, in magenta, violet, 
yellow, orange and lavender. Fittingly the 
two months display of the gayest orna- 
ments of ‘the floral kingdom closes with 
this calminating triumph of colorcarnival. 

PINBVILLE, Mo. 
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A REMARKABLE TREE. 
BY J, WAUGH. 


WHEN any lover of fruit finds bimeelf in 
Wellsburg, W. Va., he might do bimself a 
kindness by making a pilgrimage to the 
original Grimes’ Golden apple tree. The 


ride itself will be: interesting to one not } 


familiar with the hills of the State of West 
Virginia. Two miles from the town you 
strike the old Grimes farm, now in other 
hands. It is mostly hillside, and the hills 
are both high and steep. You pass the sub- 
stantial, old-fashioned brick huuse, sur 
rounded with tall evergreens and maples, 
go through the barnyard, and on down the 
hill to the bead of « deep ravine. There 
stands the tree, to which I feel like taking 
off my hat; for it is the source, the original 
source as far as we know, of all the hearty 
satisfaction to the human race that is 
expressed by the Grimes’ Golden Apple. 
Not much to look at, Jike so many other 
great powers in this world. Neglected, un- 
cultivated, untrimmed, unfenced from 
cattle, showing in many bronches the signs 
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them. and until all are 
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of age and decay, one can scarcely believe 
that this is the origin of the million of trees 
bearing this truly golden apple in all our 
Northern States, and as far off as Australia. 
And yet that is just what it is, and there 1t 
has stood for nearly one hundred years. 
Dr. J. W. Gist, who formerly owned the 
farm, is now beyond seventy, and from an 
old resident, many years ago, he gathered 
the facts which lead him to say that the 
tree is about one hundred years old. Mr. 
Grimes, who brought tbe fruit to the notice 
of Mr. Wood, a nurseryman of Smithfield, 
Jefferson Co., O., has recently oied. Mr. 
Wood is also credited with brioging the 
Golden Gate, or Belmont, into notice, 
There is some similarity between the 
Grimes’ Golden and the Golden Gate in 
quality as well as in appearance, Monu- 
ments have been erected to men who have 
done less for humanity than the quiet old 
Quaker who introduced these two splendid 
apples to the public. Of the Grimes’ 
Golden, Dr. Warder, in bis book on apples, 
says: “Flesh yellow, firm, breaking, very 
fine grained, juicy ; flavor sub-acid, aromat- 
ic, spicy, rich, refreshing; quality very 
best ; use, dessert, too good for aught else.” 
That is a card with entbusiasm. It pro 
vokes me to have this apple described as 
good, and others as best. Of course, it dif- 
fers in different localities, and when it is 
not cultivated,so that many people have 
never see it at its best; but when it grows 
to twelve or fourteen inches in circumfer- 
ence, asI have seen it, it is simply the king 
of apples. But I merely meant to let fruit 
fanciers know that the original of this mar 
velous apple is still extant and alive. 
WseHtnatow, Perw, 








Macbeth lamp-chimneys are 
perfect, besides being made 
of tough glass. 

But you want the one that 
is made for your lamp. Let 


us send you the Index ; free. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 
Pittsburgh Pa 











Sick people well 
know the value of a tasty and 
appetizing food—that stays tasty. 
Here’s the value of 


(OMATOSE 
SseoBlsCcult 





made by The American Biscuit & Manufac- 
turing Co.. New York. Somatose Biscuit are 
easily digested, increase the appetite, re- 
Sture strength, increase the weight. 
y_ For salo by drugrists at €) cts. per boz—or sent 
ty manufacturers, charges pail, on rece:pt cf price. 
Pamphlets mailed free by e 
Schieficlin ¢: Co., News Yor, Sole Ants. Ry) 
ray 











THE INNER LIFE 
oF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Pioture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “ THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months’ resi- 
dence at the White House while puinting the cele- 
brated picture of “* The First Reading of the E ci 
pation Proclamation.” The book givesa most excel. 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Liocoiu. 

“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great pictrre, * The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Procl2 mation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 

The former orice of these nooks has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE UF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 5@c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book, “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” is 
retaliea at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 5c. 
early orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 








130 Fulton Street, New Verk City. 
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Always Effective. 


“ Having used Ayser’s Pills, I wonld 

* say that for all diseases of the Bow- 

els, Stomach, and Liver, that can be 

remedied by pills, these are always 

effective.” — ALEX. SANDERSON, 
Choudrant, La. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 














HALLS BALSAM 


CURES 
Coughs : Colds 


Dr. Wa. HAtw’s BAtsaM, for the Lungs 
is a wonderful family medicine; it has 
been used for many years, and it cures 
Coughs, Colds, Grip, Sore Throat, and 
Consumption, too, if taken in the early 
stages of that disease—it soothes and re- 
lieves the p:tient when cure is hopeless, 

Every mother should have a bottle of 
Halls Balsam in the family medicine 
chest, ready for immediate use. 

Sold in bottles at $1,00, 50 cts., and for 
trial, 25 cts., by all Druggists. 


Try it, Try it! 
CE 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 











New subscribers can begin with any 
Number, 


1Number (1 week)..........++.00 $ .10 
2 Numbers (2 weeks)......-..s0++++: -2 
4 6: (1 mOMth)....ccccccesccsce +25 
13 + PRION. ci s<ccvicsionic 15 
17 “s (4 © * \isdednntwees 1.00 
6 = Bi  Pirccdsndvesdcas 1,50 
52 ty (1 YEAR)... ..cccccccecece 8.00 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In ciubs of five or more $2.00 each. 
To clergymen $2.00 a year. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPEXDENT, can save money by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 2% num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


120 Fulton Street. New York Citv. 





Any subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 
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Registered Trad mark. 


Wash 


Dress Fabrics 
for 1896 


are now shown at “ The Linen Store 
in great profusion. The list of high- 
class specialties includes the new linen 
Batiste with colored silk stripes, lace 
insertions and embroidered effects ; 
the old-fashioned feather patterns in 
India Dimities, which will be in high 
vogue; a decided novelty in Linen 
Crepon, showing a new crust like 
effect ; exceedingly handsome French 
Silks for both dresses and waists, and 
many other novelties, while the col- 
lection of staple goods offers a very 
wide choice in Colored Linens for 
waists, Linen Ginghams, Batistes, 
Ducks and Drills, India Dimities and 
French Organdies, white and colored ; 
Persian Lawns, Hindoo Cloths, Nain- 
sooks, Cambrics, Silk Ginghams, 
Cheviots, Oxfords, French Percales, 
Covert and Galatea Cloths and other 
fabrics all in the newest and most 
desirable designs. 


” 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
14 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


(Opposite 5th Avenue Hotel). 


STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Calland inspect the newly invented patent 
Grand ya ~ Janet Sore. ae ne 
or on installments a large a 
enh new STEINWAY Grand, Upright a:d 
Square Pianos, all warranted like their new 
Pianos. Aiso, second-hand Pianos of other 

make, in perfect order, at low figures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107- AL E. 14th 8t., 


NEW YORK 


$50.00 PREMIUM 


be paid to the three ladies submittin to A the 
7 best designs for Tortoisesshell 

$%5 to the first hest, $15 to the second, and $10 vo une 
third best design. Design paper furnished free. 
Write for descriptive circular. 


THE PROVIDENCE SHELL WORKS, 
Providence, R. 1. 
= Patent 


Paneled Metal 


CEILINGS 


Send diagraw of room 
showing size and shape of 
same for estimates. 


A. NORTHROP & CO., 
Pittsburg. Pa. 


DEAFNESS. &.#£40 noisks,cunep 


by F. Hiscox, 858 ‘Bws way, New York. Write for book of proof F REE 























[F YOU WANT ~ 


THE 


~ BEST GARDEN 


in your neighborhood this season 
PLANT OUR FAMOUS 


Sce08~PiantS 


all of which are described and illus- 
trated in our beautiful and entirely 


New Catalogue for 1896. Anew 
feature this season is the Free de- 

livery of Seeds at Catalogue prices to 
any Post Office. This ** New Cata- 
logue ’’ we will mail on receipt of a 
2-cent stamp, or to those who will state 
where they saw this advertisement, the 
Catalogue will be mailed Free! 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 &37 Cortlandt St., New York. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


ESTERBROOK 


PENS <—=== 


26 JOHN ST..4.Y. THE BEST MADE. 











Says in Christmas number Ladies’ 
Home Journal about the latest skirt : 
‘The flare effect, however, requires 
that STIFF interlining from ten to 
fifteen inches all around.” 


If you cannot obtain our goods, 
write us, 


é 





come to you upon application. 


Miss Emma M. Hooper 


Hair Cloth: 





There is no aereaing 
on the market but - - 


that is stiff and yet 
elastic and resilient. 


Our samples for interlining American Hair Cloth Company, 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 








NET SUR 


Minehs BAGE...0. 0000 cccccccsecccosgosoeseosonese 
Railroad yee 


Railroaa Bond: ota 
State, County, Git and Town Bonds........ 
Cash in Bank and in Agents’ hands 





JAMES U. TAINTOR, Secretary. 
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ORIENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JANUARY ist, 1896. 
CAPITAL STOCK. PAID UP IN CASH......... 


CONN. 


TOO e eee eee e eee ee tees: weee sees 


Hert See sees eee Hares eseses ase esseeetessseereee 


COOP aero eee eeeeeeeseeeeeeeesseseee 


lon tee ee eee seen erensseeesesseseseseees 





* ails o9 Loans soured nae ft 
338,866 


Total Assets 


CHAS. 8. WHITING, President. 


HOWARD W. C@OK, Asst. Secretary. 


Leeses Paid since Organisation te date, $9,085,992 70 
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Make 
« sure of 
# the 1847” 
& if you wish 
JS the genuine 
a original Rog- 
ers Silverware. 


Meriden 
Bnitannia 
Company 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
208 Fifth Ave, NEw YORK. 


Book of Illustrations Free. 
Piease mention this publication. 


LADIES !! Why [ Drink Poor Teas ? 


this “ad” and lfc. in stamps 
o> we will mail 
8a: 







Silver Plate 
that Wears 









GE IN- 


Premiums 
pa, pe by getting orders fo for 
der. and Spices” 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


P.O. Dox 289, (Ob.) 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 


ADi02. gnu 


Putts its, 


i” pn eng Rag 
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TAN » Elegant on 
A Beautiful Window 


An artistic door and a charmiag window do more to 
beautify a roem than any other twothings. You can 
make anartistic doorway and a charming window 
ata very moderate cost by using the adjustable 
arches. They are made so they can be readily fitted 
te any window or door. They make finer effects 
than Moerish fretwork at not one-half the cost. They 
are made with st. d glass settings and without. 
These arches are not made up like the cheap fret- 
work that yeu bay by the square foot, but are spe- 
cially designed, and, by the application of a recent 
invention, are so made that any particular deor er 
window can be readily and easily fitted. Made in 





‘| white and gold, er as antique oak, er cherry, or ash. 


They are not ‘‘in the trade,” but are sold direct 
from the manufactory. I want a goed agent in each 
tewnercity. Necanvassing is required. You can 
sit in yeur own room and take orders. It isa pleasant 
and profitable business. Write fer a descriptive cir- 
cular and terms. If-yeu do net wish te act as my 
agent, but simply wish to fit up your own rooms, 
write for a descriptive circular and [ will supply you 
direet frem the factery, previded I have no agent in 
your place. If I have an agent in your place, I will 
send your application tothe agent. 

This business is particularly pleasant for a lady, 
and, as abeve stated, requires ne canvassing. Send 
for a descriptive circular at once. 


John C. Taylor, 
No. 21 Linden Place, Hartford, Conn. 


Going to 
Build a 
Home? 


right. 
pL tea 
and 


‘al book 
Plans. 
“ARTISTIC HOMES No. 2” 
Keon puulicned Ten Cente in in RS nny pays for it. 
. BARBER &CO., architects,Bex 99 Knoxville, Tenn. 
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"TOILE DU NORD,” 


Parkhill Zephyrs, 
Clitheroe Zephyrs, 


Fancy Fabrics, 


S| WASHABLE SILKS 


Produced by the 


Parkhill Mannfactaring Co, 


are the best Wash Fabrics 
for Ladies’ and Children’s 


wear. 


All First Class Dry Goods Retailers 
keep them. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue. New York. 








Enough 


VIM 
TIRES 


it’s 


DON’T 


pebble 


SLIP 


tread 


BOSTON WOVEN BOSE & RUBBER 60, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland. 
Denver. San Francisco. 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS ETC. 
EUROPEAN TOURS. 


id 14th Year Dr. and 
Mrs.Paine. Limited party now! eipees 
x) Address, H.S. PAINE,M.D., Glens Falls, N 
FOR THE VINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA. 
seee? > 
FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES.’ 


30 days’ trip, fifteen days in the tro; aday or 
ave Subipareatton sents and sienaeees, . 


For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Breadway, or to 
THOR. COOK & SON. 261 Broadway, N.Y. 


Cruises under the American Flag. 


The steamer OHIO, built by the Cramp Co., build- 
ers of the “St. Louis,” is the largest Steam Yacht in 
the world. Specially chartered by us. 

March 2th te June 5th.—70-DAYS’ MEDI- 
TERRANEAN CRUISE, visiting Spain, Italy, 
Greece, Turkey, Palestine, Egypt, etc. $400,and up- 
ward 











June 27th. —60-DAYS’ CRUISE to RUSSIA, 
SWEDEN, NORWAY, stopping to see the Total 
Eclipse of the Sun. Cost, $475, and upward. 

Sept. ith—A 4-MONTHS’ UNIVERSITY 
CRUISE to INDIA. Educational and Scientific 
$1,000, and upward. 

Send 5 cents in stamps for booklets. 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 
1915 Chestaut St., Philadelphia. 









